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It was near nine o’clock, on one of the sun- 
niest, brightest mornings that ever transformed 
the Yokohama Bay ripples into diamonds or 
fringed Fuji-yama’s robe of snow with purest 
gold. We were going to interview Daibutz, the 
great bronze Mogul of the Buddhist gods. 
had heard much of Daibutz. Every Japanned 
American we met wanted to know if we had 
seen him, and every other one confided to us re- 
ligiously that we ought to see him; but for three 
days previously an anti-Buddhist weather-clerk 
had dampened our enthusiasm, taken the starch 
out of our plans, and imprisoned us with floods 
of “moist, unpleasant” rain. On this Sunday 
morning, however, all was serene, from the 
meteorological outlook to the tempers of those 
concerned; and, blue skies eliminating blue 
spirits, we cheerfully prepared for departure— 
we embracing Doctor and Mrs. Eldridge, pa- 
tron saints of Americans in Yokohama, and a 
party of American ladies and navy officers, re- 
cipients of their hospitality. 

A dozen jinrikishas waited before the door, 
and two dozen coolie biped steeds lounged pict- 
uresquely and otherwise in waiting. A word as 
to these phenomenal conveyances, since this 
journey, like all others in Japan, depended sole- 
lyon them. They are to Japan both street-cars 
and carriages, and are as curious a style of ve- 
hicle as civilized people can well imagine. They 
are simply huge perambulators, in which grown 
folk are trundled about pretty much as babies 
are at home, only the delectable and dilatory 
nurse-girls are replaced in Japan by small, 
muscular, bow-legged, and scantily clad cool- 
ies. You employ an oriental tandem of one, 
two, or three of these coolies at a time, accord- 
ing to your weight, the distance to be traveled, 
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and the roads. The Japanese, who are as a 
race small and slender, frequently ride two, and 
even three, in one jinrikisha, and, when they 
do, the general “baby-wagon” air makes it 
strongly suggestive of huge twins or monster 
triplets. American dignity, however, airing it- 
self abroad, rises superior to Japanese econo- 
my, and your globe-trotter invariably makes 
the jinrikisha game a game of solitaire; con- 
sequently, they are not the most sociable things 
in the world, particularly in view of the fact 
that, the law requiring them to travel in single 
file to avoid collisions, conversational indul- 
gence is attainable only by means of a speak- 
ing trumpet or a peripatetic telephone. 

The coolies are a curious class. They seem 
so like animals, with their bare legs, feet, and 
heads, their dogged indifference to the weather, 
going bare-footed and bare-legged in the snow 
storms, and their monkey-like chattering in 
voices which are always unnaturally hoarse or 
shrill, that it makes you almost uncomfortable 
to think that they, too, are of flesh and blood, 
and may possibly have souls—curious foreign 
souls, to be sure—to be saved. They have 
an odd habit of going along quietly enough 
when they have a single vehicle in charge; but 
when a long line of them are traveling together, 
and the first one comes to a bridge, a rut, or 
any obstruction, large or small, in the road, 
some heathenish sounding word is passed along 
the line, and bellowed, groaned, hooted, and 
howled to the end, making the wildest succes- 
sion of noises ever heard outside of a boiler 
factory or of a Methodist camp-meeting. But 
they never kick and never shy, nor do they ex- 
plode or run away. When we were finally en- 
sconsed in our queer, but royally comfortable, 
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low-backed cars, it was with a feeling of per- 
fect confidence in the brown and muscular mo- 
tors, who only waited for steam to be turned on 
to fly like mad over a strange and lovely coun- 
try, and under the bluest sky that ever smiled 
on a pious visit to the god of somebody else’s 
ancestors. 

Our way led first through the narrow and pop- 
ulous by-streets of Yokohama, with their low, 
smooth-planed, unpainted, windowless houses, 
with doors and walls that slide so that the en- 
tire front of the house is taken out and set on 
one side in all but the most unpleasant weather. 
If there are any nails in a Japanese house, they 
are invisible. Everything is grooved, fitted, 
smooth sliding, and, as they are a cleanly peo- 
ple, their houses, as you pass them, are some- 
thing exquisitely neat and dainty to look at. 
The dresses are as quaint and curious as the 
houses. Their general costume is a very lazy 
one, and is utterly incompatible with hurried 
movements or violent exercise of any kind. It 
is well that this is so, for in a Japanese dwelling 
any sudden motion would be liable to send you 
through the inner walls, which are composed 
entirely of small, translucent paper panes, set 
in very delicate wooden frames. One good, en- 
ergetic Ameri€an, in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness, could walk through a whole block of Jap- 
anese houses and never feel that his progress 
had been interfered with. 

As we passed over the simple, substantial, 
arched granite bridges that spanned the canal, 
which is everywhere in Yokohama, the swift 
quietness of the easy-rolling jinrikishas was 
broken by the sound of. wooden clogs, which 
clicked like castanets and clattered like the 
bones of the minstrel end-man, as. the nu- 
merous passers-by tripped along in a slow, 
pigeon-toed, and not ungraceful fashion. The 
people are quaint, composed, easy-going little 
folk, and understand being clumsy in the most 
graceful possible way. Almost everything in 
Japan is diminutive and infantile. Their car- 
riages are like baby-wagons; their ordinary cos- 
tume bears a strong family likeness to an in- 
fant’s swaddling clothes; the houses are like 
play-houses; their childen like funny d7ic-d- 
brac dolls, and unreasonably near of a size; 
even in their graveyards, the head-stones are 
from six to twelve inches high, and so close 
together as to give the idea that they must have 
been buried standing, and in defiance of the 
cubic air ordinance at that. 

These and many more things struck us as we 
wound through devious highways and by- ways 
in the suburbs of Yokohama, past the pictur- 
esque tiled roofs and the cunning, wide-open 
little houses, by fathoms of blue and white 





china exposed in the little open recesses they 
call shops, and long distances of gay-colored, 
cheap curio and clothing bazars, often past a 
stock of mixed, common, and inferior foreign 
goods, jarring like a false note in a harmonious 
strain, stared at by blear-eyed old women and 
smiled at by young ones, unnoticed by the men 
and pursued with shouts by the children, until 
finally we rolled over the last bridge and found 
ourselves suddenly trundling along the muddy 
embankments that raised us above the level 
of the low, intentionally overflowed, terraced 
rice fields. These last, we were told, were soon 
to bud and blossom as the rose; but this was 
only a prophecy, and they were still for us a 
monotonous, unvarying set of rich, black mud- 
flats. True Californians never pin their faith on 
overflowed lands. The somber monotone of the 
rice fields was relieved here and there by pict- 
uresque little black, conical, thatched cottages, 
nestled among slender green trees, while chil- 
dren in richly colored rags played and shouted 
around them. Despite the cloister-like char- 
acteristics of the jimrikisha, our good lungs and 
high spirits kept us from feeling completely iso- 
lated, and the air was laden with comments, 
witticisms, and snatches of song, with a jollity 
that made our long single file strikingly like the 
mother-in-law’s funeral to which a navy officer 
compared it. The tea-house girls viewed our 
good time with sympathetic smiles. Tea-houses 
are everywhere in Japan. They sprang up like 
mushrooms under our feet, and gentle hand- 
maidens, in gray and navy blue garments lined 
with red, stood at the roadside and besought 
us in silver-voiced chorus to pause and enter. 
But we were fresh from the best of breakfasts, 
and relentlessly bent on interviewing Daibutz, 
and even the persuasive tea-house girl could 
not turn us from our fell pursuit—at least not 
then. It was long before we could decide which 
were the more numerous in Japan, the tea-houses 
or children, but at last the children took the 
palm. They crowd the streets of the city. You 
expect that; but in the alleged lonesome and 
quiet country they swarm like bees by the road- 
side, and swoop down upon you in bands and 
armies. Their shrill-voiced “ohio,” which is 
“Jap” for “good-day,” and their funny, patched, 
gay-colored clothes, pursue you like a decorative 
nightmare, turn where you may. 

But children and tea-houses were alike for- 
gotten when a turn in the road brought'us sud- 
denly into the presence of Fuji-yama—that 
peerless mountain, worshiped by the Japanese 
and a beautiful memory to all who have seen it. 
This day it loomed up against the delicate blue 
sky, a great, lone, white cone, so near you 
could almost touch it, so grand, so pure, so daz- 
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zlingly white that the sight of it was awesome. 
Far down its side faint, blue shadows gave it 
shape and blended with the olives, yellows, and 
browns of the trees, low hills, and rice fields in 
the foreground. It was very beautiful, and we 
succumbed to its spell, wondering no longer at 
the mountain idolatry of the queer, impression- 
able little people around us. 

A few more turns and we began to feel sensi- 
ble that we had advanced somewhat on our 
road. Distances in Japan are largely a matter 
of temperament. It is from nine to eighteen 
miles from Yokohama to Daibutz, according to 
the company, the weather, and the digestion. 
One-bilious man assured us that it was twenty. 

The true American abroad, as at home, is ac- 
customed to gauge distances by his pocket- 
flask, and by the time those trusty pedometers 
said half way, we were contented to give the 
mud-stained coolies their hard-earned rest, and 
at last yield to the solicitations of the ubiqui- 
tous and inviting tea-house. The jzurikishas 
rolled into a small court-yard, and we bundled 
out and seated ourselves on a very low veran- 
dah that bounded the court-yard on three sides. 
Presently we crossed it, and sat cross-legged on 
soft mats in one of the pretty, little paper al- 
coves, utterly destitute of furniture, that yawned 
invitingly all around the court—this in response 
to voluble, sweet-voiced, coquettish, and unin- 
telligible greetings from low-bowing Japanese 
maidens, headed by a horrible duenna with 
blackened teeth. They brand them this way in 
Japan for having committed matrimony, though 
even that is not sufficient to make|them keep 
their mouths closed. Leaving their sandals on 
the verandah, they glided noiselessly about in 
stocking feet, bringing us astringent and unpal- 
atable Japanese tea in dainty, fragile porcelain 
bowls, served on pretty lacquer stands, with a 
sauce piguante of oriental safaams and smiles, 
and an accompaniment of reasonably good con- 
fectionery. 

Japanese girls are lovely in the best style of 
decorative art, with their bright black eyes, 
pretty painted faces, the simple straight £zmono, 
or dress, made of fine silk and red lined, the 
obi, or sash, made of rich, thick, brocaded silk, 
wound round and round the waist, and the small 
shapely hands and plump smooth arms disclos- 
ed by the falling away of the loose sleeve. But 
their crowning glory, the climax as it were, is 
the superstructure which adorns their pretty 
little heads. It is the abundant shining black 
hair dressed in picturesque spread-eagle fash- 
ion, with gay créfe bands wound in and out 
among the tresses, ard stabbed with many long 
curious gilt daggers and pins. The ensemble is 
beautifully grotesque, and it is hard to believe 





them anything but phenomenal peripatetic dec- 
orations. 

Our repast having been finished, the paying 
of the insignificant bill, and the bestowal of a 
few cents of Jour-boire, brought such prostra- 
tions and such bumping of winged heads on 
the floor as quite distressed us, and we made all 
possible haste to our 7imrikishas, and were soon. 
spinning along toward Kamakura and Daibutz. 
Once more over the paddy fields, and anon 
over and among low green hills, through nar- 
row paths where a chance motion would start a 
crimson shower of odorless petals from the tall 
bloom-laden camellia hedges, or bring one in 
contact with the graceful bamboo fences, into 
which the young shoots still growing are wov- 
en, making barriers too lovely to do anything 
but shut out sentiments or imprison emotions. 
The hills are thickly wooded, and in the love- 
liest spot on every hillside you will always find 
a Buddhist shrine. Sometimes it is hollowed 
out of a rock, sometimes carved in the stump 
of a tree, sometimes built of wood or stone, and 
always containing one or more rudely carved 
stone or wooden images of Buddha. About 
the shrine there are often piles of smooth, round 
stones, offerings of the faithful—gometimes gar- 
ments, and frequently sandals, proffered by suf- 
fering wayfarers with a prayer for the ease of 
pain. 

On this day the distance to Daibutz was but 
nine miles, although the roads were heavy. At 
early noon a last turn through the paddy fields. 
and a last pull over the hill brought us to Kam- 
akura, beyond which is Daibutz. 

At Kamakura we traveled a long mile through 
a densely populated street, and kept our fingers. 
in our ears through just one mile of continuous, 
prolonged “ohio.” Thence through a magnif- 
icent avenue of stately trees, where before us 
lay the sea—our first glimpse of it since leaving 
Yokohama, and at our left the grand old black, 
red, and pagoda-topped temples of Kamakura. 
Leading straight from the temples to the sea, 
there stretches a broad granite way, with scat- 
tered trees on either side, down which, in times 
long gone by, the high priests, in full panoply, 
went once a year to the seaside to perform re- 
ligious rites now quite abandoned and almost 
forgotten. We went from the grand avenue 
across an open stretch of country by the sea- 
side, then among the trees again, and suddenly 
into a lovely little village nestled among the 
hills and out of all sight and hearing of the 
sea. 

But we looked in vain for Daibutz. We were 
told that we were not to dash rudely, with giddy 
heads, empty stomachs, and whirling jinriki- 
shas, into the presence of the god. So the prgs 
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cession came to a halt in front of the regulation 
tea-house, where, after a glass of dry Mumm 
* (quite a rarity in the East, where they usually 
drink Heidsieck) and a bite of something from 
our host’s special “Jap,” who had gone before, 
we were ready to interview anybody, our minds 
full of romantic expectation ‘and our hands of 
chicken sandwiches. A stroll of five minutes 
through the romantic by-paths sufficed to dis- 
pose of the sandwiches and bring us to one of 
those huge, pagoda-topped gates, flaked by 
gorgeously painted rainbow gods in cages, which 
invariably denote the entrance to a Buddhist 
temple. The tree-bordered, gray stone walk 
that brings you to Daibutz was skillfully con- 
trived, so that, without any previous glimpses, 
a sudden step brought us full into the presence 
of his bronze majesty, in the very spot where he 
has rested immobile for over six hundred years. 
He loomed up right before us, a colossal figure 
of Buddha, represented sitting, oriental fashion, 
on a tremendous granite platform. His great 
hands were lying palm up on his enormous lap, 
and the sitting posture and the inadequately 
low pedestal made the figure look so dispropor- 
tionately broad that it was at first difficult to 
realize its height. But a glance at the sur- 


rounding trees and buildings over which it 


towers, and the feeling of being microscopic- 
ally minute which crept over us, soon brought 
us to a sense of its size. It bears a strong family 
likeness to all other images of Buddha, but its 
proportions render it unusually impressive, for 
while the non-superstitious American mind can 
rise superior to the toy idols of the mantel- 
piece, a god forty-four feet high and eighty- 
seven in circumference, with an eight-and-a 
half-foot face, a thirty-four-foot knee, and a 
thumb three and a half feet in circumference, 
is not to be sneezed at. Huge earrings and a 
close-fitting, bead-like head-dress give it rather 
an Egyptian air. There is a legend that the 
god was ordered by a pious empress of Japan, 
who commanded contributions of copper coin 
from all the faithful, and received enough to 
melt over into this immense image. We were 
struck at once by the discolored appearance of 
the bronze, which is gray, mottled, and weather- 
beaten from the suns and storms of six centu- 
ries, and then by the wonderful expression of the 
figure, which is the embodiment of majestic re- 
pose. It is somehow more natural to look to 
the texture than to the meaning of any oriental 
work of art, and their intelligent expression of 
an idea was always a surprise. In our lordly 
way, we expected skill rather than ideas from 
them, but acquaintance with them very soon 
changed that misconception. Like all images 
of Buddha, Daibutz repays study. It is artist- 


ically valuable as the almost perfect expression 
of a grand idea—the idea of divine repose. 
There is nothing dull in its immobility, yet 
nothing sphinx-like behind its serenity; no 
riddle to unravel or to vex you. It is simply 
the perfection of philosophy—a passionless 
calm. It is the perfect development and per- 
‘fect gratification of all the faculties; the conse- 
quent absence of desire or unrest. Those who 
study and love it fancy that the spell of its 
quiet serenity descends upon them and fills 
them, like hasheesh or the lotus, with a sense 
of perfect. peace. Our merry crowd were each 
and all just a little touched by the grand old 
god, and before we left we had mutually con- 
fessed feelings of respect and admiration for 
him, and unanimously resolved that he should 
adorn our parlors were he only a few degrees 
smaller. We were then shown to a small dark 
door, which led (for the image is utterly hollow) 
into its very bosom, which is fitted up in a rude 
way as atemple. A break-neck climb up a ver- 
tebral stairway took us to the small window 
which made darkness visible, whence we could 
look on the comparatively Lilliputian grove, 
which affords shelter to picnic parties and 
makes a short-waisted background to the sixty 
odd feet of Daibutz and pedestal. 

While in the interior it seemed incredible 
that this monstrous image could be the work 
of the puny Japanese. It was cast, we were 
told, in sections, and the parts so joined as to 
appear one casting. The bronze of which it is 
made is excellent in quality, containing con- 
siderable gold. Gold was once very cheap in 
Japan, and as late as 1600 they exchanged gold 
for silver, weight for weight, with the Dutch. 

This information, and much more besides, 
was imparted to willing listeners by the one or 
two of the party who were old residents, while 
we went through the next step in the programme. 
That was to climb a ladder, scramble over his 
thirty-four feet of bronze knees, and recline on 
his tremendous thumb while we were being pho- 
tographed. There is room on his hands for a 
party of a dozen, and one can never realize his 
photographed insignificance till he sees himself 
perched, flea-like, on Daibutz’s thumb-nail. 

A few years ago an enterprising Yankee, a 
New Yorker this time, tried to buy the god, 
with the idea of taking it to pieces for transpor- 
tation, and putting it up and exhibiting it in New 
York. As the church was in a tight place, Dai- 
butz was bargained for and almost sold, when 
the English in Japan made such an outcry 
against the vandalism that the government put 
a stop to the sale. Bric-d-brac gods and empty 
pockets strongly tempt the sacrifice of one and 
replenishment of the other. 
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But by the time our first surprise was over, 
and we were ready to philosophize, we were 
also ready to eat, and the proposing of lunch, 
or “tiffin,” as they call it in the East, was very 
warmly seconded. So, with a last, long look at 
divine Daibutz, a parting glance at the sun- 
bathed scene, and a sigh for the peace that 
passeth understanding, we returned to “tiffin” 
and the tea-house. It was with a sense of con- 
tentment emulating Buddha’s that we bundled 
into our comfortable jimrikishas, and unani- 
mously voted a return home by the fokazdo. 

The Zokaido is the great highway of Japan— 
a wide road leading half around the island, 
skirting the sea, and almost one continuous, 
densely populated street. A few short cuts 
across the rice fields brought us there just as 
the crescent moon was rising, the jinrikisha 
coolies lighting their paper lanterns, and fair 
Fuji-yama shining chill and faint and white 
against a cold, gray sky. The trees stood out 
in fantastic silhouette, the Japanese lanterns in 





front of the jinrikishas cast yellow rings of 
light, the new moon shed a faint, sweet half- 
light, and distant Fuji-yama melted quite away, 
as we bowled rapidly home. The semi-trans- 
parent Japanese houses showed tea-box pict- 
ures as we passed them. The shrill voices of 
the children were heard no more, and the 
grunting and screeching of the coolies was all 
that* broke the silence. As for our party, the 
married folk were”all napping, and the young 
people had reached a stage of sentimentality, 
born of twilight and champagne and decorative 
effects,ithat made the shouting of sentiments a 
barbarism and the lonesome jinrzkisha a deadly 
failure. And so we rolled along, while the cap- 
tain behind sang “Love once again,” and the 
midshipman in front sang something concern- 
ing “Breaking hearts that break in vain,” till 
the flashing of waters, the crossing of many 
bridges, and a new activity in the streets, told 
us that we were once more in Yokohama. 
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‘*There was no discord. 


CHAPTER I. 


The usual rush for the morning boat, the 
breathing spell crossing the bay, again the bus- 
tle on the Oakland wharf, and two young wom- 
en, Mrs. Alston and her sister, Miss Grey, 
started “East” on the overland train one morn- 
ing in early May, beginning a journey of three 
thousand and odd miles with the peaceful se- 
curity known only to American women. 

As the train moved slowly off, Mrs. Alston, 
the elder of the two and a widow, sat with her 
two-year old baby, Elsie, in her lap, awaiting a 
general subsidence of things. Opposite was 
the nurse, grasping with undue vigor shawl- 
straps, satchels, and lunch-baskets, while anun- 
mistakably Irish foot was planted squarely ona 
large valise, as the only means left her to indi- 
cate her mistress’s rights. Miss Grey leaned 


far out the window, energetically waving a rath- 
er limp handkerchief to the receding group of 
friends on the platform; then, raising her eyes, 
took a last, long look at the bright, shimmering 
bay, and, opposite, the “Western Queen” her- 
self—poor, ugly, conceited, true-hearted little 
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Frisco. 





It was music ceased.” 


“Nell, are they out of sight? And are we go- 
ing so rapidly that no one could jump on board 
by any possibility?” asked Mrs. Alston, ear- 
nestly. 

“Yes, O suffering dame!” laughingly replied 
Nell, drawing in her head; and then, looking 
at her sister, she burst into a merry laugh. : 

“Might I inquire into the somewhat mysteri- 
ous cause of your amusement?” said Mrs. Al- 
ston, with unrelaxed severity. 

“Oh, Agnes! You are the most pitiful look- 
ing creature I ever saw; sitting there so pale 
and resigned, and trying to look cheerfully 
thankful for all favors received, surrounded 
by——” 

“Miss Grey, if you say a single word about 
Marius and those ruins, I feel that I shall go 
mad! Cousin Arthur said it twice, Uncle Phil 
three times, and Mrs. Gratton once. Who was 
the creature, anyhow? No, don’t tell me now; 
reserve it for the stagnation of the plains.” 

“T am proud to relate that Carthage entered 
not into my thoughts; I was only going to refer 
to our baggage. Has it struck you that it might 
come under the head of voluminous?” 

“Not at all. It only seems so because we 
had these things thrust upon us by misguided 
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friends,” said Agnes, looking with aversion at 
her left hand, that held a pink and yellow paper 
windmill for Elsie, and then at her right, which 
contained a large bouquet of California’s most 
exquisite blossoms, robbed of as much beauty 
as the florist’s sacrilegious hand could well ac- 
complish at a day’s notice. 

“Why on earth people—good Christians, too 
—will show so little discretion in the selection 
of farewell gifts, I can’t imagine,” rejoined Nell, 
glancing in her turn at her hands, which grasp- 
ed respectively an immense box of bonbons 
and a package of novels, slipped into her hand 
by jolly, kind-hearted Uncle Phil (who had 
been a father to her since her early orphanage), 
with the words: 

“There, my little girl, I hope you will like 
them. I confess I’ve had a great struggle try- 
ing to think of something that is solid, and yet 
a woman could understand. I stayed awake two 
nights, and searched the bookstores six times, 
but I think I have made a good job of it.” 

“No one but a man could have thought of 
that pink and yellow monstrosity,” continued 
Nell, throwing all their gifts up into the rack 
above their heads, and giving an unnecessary 
poke to the windmill. 

“Tt seems so ungrateful to act so, after all 
their kindness,” remarked Agnes, with a per- 
ceptible shade of impenitent satisfaction in her 
voice. 

“T do believe that the best part of men-folks 
remains forever undeveloped, in all its simple, 
healthy, blundering, school-boyishness. A 
woman’s goodness grows up, and wears a chi- 
gnon and train; a man’s is always dressed in a 
gingham pinafore and brass-toed boots,” said 
Nell, sententiously. 

“Much, doubtless, might be said on the sub- 
ject, but, as I perceive the oracular creeping 
into your tone, I must ask you to postpone it 
and tell the porter to come to me,” interrupted 
Mrs. Alston, acting upon principles educed from 
a long experience with Nell’s enthusiam. 

The porter came smilingly forward, with a 
view to the untested possibilities of the party. 

“What the first days of our trip would have 
been without our gem of a porter, Rufus, I 
shudder to imagine,” wrote Nell, per postal- 
card, to her brother in San Francisco. 

After the party were comfortably settled and 
order reigned, they became suddenly conscious 
that the car contained other inmates; and Ag- 
nes’s well traveled eye took in, with satisfaction, 
the fact that there were only two ladies besides 
themselves. ‘Which means,” she explained to 
Nell, “a chance to wash your face before after- 
noon, and an amount of chivalrous attention 
from the gentlemen which we can regulate.” 





One of the two ladies had the section next 
their own. She was a stout, active little wom- 
an, with big, innocent blue eyes; a fresh, girlish 
face contrasting somewhat pleasantly with her 
snow-white hair. With her was a little girl who 
called her “Grandma.” Both seemed inclined 
to cultivate everybody’s acquaintance, but Ag- 
nes studiously avoided any contact, even of the 
eyes, until she was sure of her ground. The 
other woman sat farther down the car. She 
was a young married lady, with a masculine 
stamp of feature that made Nell instantly 
study the husband’s face for traces of the sug- 
gestive consequences; but, although “of his 
port as meke as is a mayde,” he seemed very 
peaceful and happy withal. Directly opposite 
was a courtly lookly old gentlemen, with an air 
of rigid conservatism that was preéminently re- 
spectable. The very way in which his hair was 
brushed, and the manner in which he put his 
gold eye-glasses upon the bridge of his delicate 
nose, and opened and read his many newspa- 
pers, breathed the very essence of patrician 
self-respect. He appealed directly to Mrs. Al- 
ston’s nice taste, and he was immediately rele- 
gated to her list of knights, Nell declaring him 
too orthodox for her taste, and she parted with 
his vassalage without a murmur. Diagonally 
opposite, and in the corner, was a man with his 
hat pulled well over his face, evidently bent on 
finishing his interrupted morning nap. His 
hands were very thin and white, and lay list- 
lessly folded one upon the other. Every little 
while Agnes and Nell observed a small, red- 
haired, sour-visaged man enter the car, look 
solemnly at the sleeping figure, and then walk 
away, to return in a few moments and repeat 
the act. By and by, Nell noticed her sister’s 
continued silence, and found that she was doz- 
ing, with the morning’s journalistic salad of 
“battle, murder, and sudden death” in one 
hand and a bottle of smelling-salts in the other, 
which combination suggested to Nell Victor 
Hugo’s conceit that “the mouse Z/xs the cat is 
the revised and corrected-proof of creation.” 

Soothed by the generally drowsy appearance 
of the car, Nell closed her eyes, leaned her 
head against the window-frame, and soon fell 
asleep. She awoke with a start, to find fasten- 
ed upon her a pair of large, almost black, eyes, 
belonging to the man in the corner, who had 
wakened from his nap, uncovered his face, and 
sought amusement in studying the two oddly 
contrasted faces that belonged to the sleeping 
figures across the aisle—the older one pale, fine- 
featured, with a rare purity pervading it, com- 
bined with an unexpected revelation of strength 
in the thin, firmly closed lips; the young girl’s, 
an irregular face with odd proportions, but full 
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of rich coloring, from the curly auburn hair to 
the full, sensitive lips, that seemed to quiver 
and speak even as she slept. When Nell found 
this stranger quietly studying her face, she 
flushed hotly, and sat up very straight, for it 
takes three days’ travel to level all the conven- 
. tionalities of ordinary life ; once down they stay 
so, and overland travelers luxuriate in a primi- 
tive unrestraint to which we can only imagine 
a parallel in the age of Cave-dwellers. 

They were nearing Sacramento, and, as usual, 
it became oppressively warm; so Nell opened 
her window and looked out at the sea of wav- 
ing wheat that met the horizon, and then at 
the brilliant carpet of orange eschscholtzia, pur- 
ple iris, yellow cowslips, and blue “baby’s eyes,” 
that lay beside the car track. As Nell, her 
heart in her eyes, looked her farewell to Cali- 
fornia’s loveliest phase, Agnes awoke; and, un- 
der cover of attending to one of her demands, 
Nell ventured another glance at the black-eyed 
stranger. He was reading, which gave her an 
opportunity to look fairly at him for the first 
time. A look of what seemed to Agnes recog- 
nition leaped into Nell’s face, and made her 
ask, “Well, Nell, who is it?” 

“Saint Bartholomew,” said Nell, in a low 
tone of quiet conviction. 

“If you are going to have one of your en- 
thused reveries, I wish you would put your head 
out of the window, and let the winds have the 
benefit of it. I am not strong enough.” 


‘**Lauk-a-mercy on me, this is none of I! 
But if it be I, as I do hope it be——’ 


Then I see a ghost!” continued Nell, without 
removing her eyes from the stranger’s uncon- 
scious face. “Agnes, do manage to,turnjyour 
head so that you can see that—that man in the 
corner.” 

“Well, a fellow-creature evidently consump- 
tive. Poor thing!” was Agnes’s indifferent ver- 
dict. 

“And I see the Saint Bartholomew of Ra- 
phael’s earliest conception of the Last Supper, 
painted in the full idealism of his youth. It is 
exactly the dark, Hebrew skin; the full, square- 
cut, black beard; the large, sad, black eyes; 
the well cut nose and mouth; the curly, intelli- 
gent hair. a 

“There, Nell, that will do. When*you begin 
to expatiate on ‘intelligent hair, I confess an 
inability and disinclination to follow you fur- 
ther,” interrupted Agnes, beginning to read her 
newspaper; so Nell was left to pursue her rapt- 
ures alone, which culminated in a stealthily 
drawn sketch of Saint Bartholomew’s head. 

After passing through Sacramento’s heat and 
dust, the temperature became more comforta- 





ble, and the party served their first meal amid 
the usual drawbacks attendant upon such an 
event. Rufus was feed to appear oblivious to 
the burning of a small alcohol lamp; the lunch 
baskets were brought into requisition, and cold 
turkey, pickled lambs’ tongues, sandwiches, tea, 
and claret, filled the bill of fare. Elsie was 
treated to the usual diet for overland children 
—boiled condensed milk. Agnes declared an 
armistice and offered the young old lady, a Mrs. 
Reddington, a cup of tea, with a friendly smile ; 
so the parties were bound by a subtile tie. Mrs. 
Reddington was an interestingly stupid woman, 
with a quota of practical sense that seemed 
almost incompatible with her remarkable im- 
maturity. She had traveled much, but her 
nature was impervious to the power of assimi- 
lation. She was constantly saying trite things, 
with an air of delighted discovery that was per- 
fectly irresistible to Nell’s keen sense of the ri- 
diculous. Her admiration for Agnes soon knew 
no bounds; in her feeling toward Nell there 
was an instinctive reservation that might per- 
chance embrace an unforeseen development. 

The train now wound its way through the 
foothills of the Sierra, covered with redwoods, 
madrofios, bays, and pines. Higher up the 
mountains there are no trees but the pine, 
through which, in the windings of the route, 
can be seen grand sweeps of country stretching 
far into the blue distance. Hungrily the eye 
clings to this last glimpse of green, with a full 
sense that the gray desert lies ahead, which al- 
most obliterates the sights’ memory of color. 

“Do you know, Miss Grey, I am very much 
interested in that invalid whose section is oppo- 
site mine in the car?” said Mrs. Reddington, 
as she and Nell sat on the steps of the platform 
in the waning light, breathing the fresh pine- 
scented air, and watching the rugged grandeur 
of the landscape as they flew over the mount- 
ains. 

“Indeed?” absently inquired Nell, wrapped 
in the great joy of the wild beauty about them. 

“Yes, indeed. I never saw a man so wretch- 
edly lonely in all my life. Ryfus says that he 
is a very wealthy invalid, traveling with his 
valet, that horrid, greenish colored little fellow 
that pops in and out of the car every second. 
He is dying of consumption, and as sure as we 
don’t rouse him, he will die on our hands. I 
feel it.” 

“T’m sure I’m willing to turn myself into an 
itinerant circus company for his benefit, if he 
will only postpone his fina/e,” said Nell, roused 
from her reverie. 

“T have made up my mind to speak to him 
to-morrow at all risks,” exclaimed Mrs. Red- 
dington, heroically. 
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“Do you then fear contagion?” asked Nell, 
with apparent innocence, enjoying the situation, 
although there was present no third person to 
catch the reflection of the fun. 

“Oh, no. The disease is not catching, my 
dear; remember that. My only fear was that 
he might not like it, he seems so frigid. Do 
you think it would do to offer him some of my 
hoarhound candy (I always carry it) when he 
has one of those coughing spells? It will not 
hurt him, and it will break the ice.” 

“Well, scarcely, Mrs. Reddington. I would 
venture to suggest that we ignore utterly the 
fact of his ill health. Nothing would please 
him more than to put him on a level with 
healthy animals in general. Suppose you ask 
him to get you a bit’s worth of a necessary any- 
thing at some station. Even if the valet gets 
it, the effect is the same, and the sesame will 
have been spoken.” 

“Why, how on earth can you tell what he 
likes or dislikes? You never knew him, did 
you?” asked the old lady, looking wonderingly 
into Nell’s face. 

“No; but I have met a representative of his 
type, and a very few general laws serve to class- 
ify us, notwithstanding a difference of idiosyn- 
crasy,” answered Nell, mischievously. 

“Oh!” lucidly remarked the old lady, a con- 
fused idea of printing machines and Congress- 
men running riot in her literal brain. 

After a long silence, spent by Mrs. Redding- 
ton in making mental note of Nell’s remark to 
ask an explanation of her good-natured hus- 
band at some future day, they were roused by 
the usual “slowing up” of the train as it neared 
“Cape Horn.” The train seemed to totter for 
an instant, and then stand on the verge of an 
abrupt precipice two thousand feet in height; 
from which it is a thrilling sight to look down 
through the fading light, into the beautiful, 
river-laced cafion below, that seems, in the 
weird light, a valley of crystal-streaked mal- 
achite. 

“Tt does not compare with the sunlight view. 
The effect of color is largely lost to us now, as 
also the grades of distance, the atmospheric ef- 
fect of which is the rarest feature in your Cali- 
fornian views,” said the courtly old gentleman, 
whom Nell had christened “Chesterfield,” as 
the train wound slowly on, and the many pas- 
sengers, who had come out “to see the sights,” 
were returning to the close, dimly lighted cars. 

“T suppose not, sir, but it is grand,” answered 
Nell, resenting his iconoclastic spirit and the 
implied superiority. 

“T can scarce refrain from a smile, when from 
this my mind runs back to Switzerland and the 
Tyrol and some effects I have witnessed there. 





I wish you may some day see their duplicates, 
mademoiselle,” he continued, as, bowing im- 
pressively to the two ladies, he went in. 

“T hate him, and I did the moment I saw 
him,” cried Nell, savagely, to the startled Mrs. 
Reddington. “The old pedant! ‘Oh, you are 
sick of self-love, Malvolio, and taste with a dis- 
tempered appetite.’ ” 

“Well, for my life, I can’t see what excites 
you. I never saw a nicer old gentleman in all 
my travels, and so polite, too,” exclaimed the 
astonished old lady. 

“If there is any one thing I detest, it is a 
chronic dissatisfaction with everything present, 
and a systematic deluge of contrasts. ‘Wit- 
ness effects,’ forsooth! I suppose he ‘witness- 
es’ the love and hate, joy and misery, deaths 
and sadder births, the world is full of, and nev- 
er feels anything,” wrathfully continued Nell. 

“Let’s go in, Miss Grey; we’re sure to catch 
our deaths out here,” interposed Mrs. Redding- 
ton, a little frightened. 

“You are certainly one of Nature’s enthusi- 
asts, Mrs. Reddington,” said Agnes, in her 
graceful way, upon their return to the car. 

“Yes, indeed. I always make it a point to 
miss nothing in traveling, because people al- 
ways ask if you saw so-and-so, and it does 
sound so stupid to say that you have not. As 
the poet says, ‘Live and learn.’” And the old 
lady smiled brightly at the aptitude of her quo- 
tation, as she combed and braided her grand- 
daughter’s hair, preparatory to putting her to 
bed. “And now I must put this little chicka- 
biddy to roost,” she continued, turning the child’s 
head around on the pivot of one stiff, little braid, 
to kiss her. 

They were all exhausted by the first day’s 
restraint; so Rufus made up the sections, and 
soon each of the two ladies and her charge 
disappeared behind the green and yellow cur- 
tains. 

Time, courage, persistence, Rufus, and the 
step-ladder, at last succeeded in landing Nell 
in the berth above her sister, where, within 
ten minutes, she was converted into a mass of 
bruises, in her efforts to pack herself away with 
some degree of decency, comfort entering not 
into the proceedings. Just as she began to get 
over the first agonizing fear of suffocation, Elsie 
awoke and stayed awake for hours. She did 
not cry, but prattled, laughed, and played in the 
most aggravatingly charming way. At last Nell 
leaned down from her perch, and said, “This is 
nice, eh, Agnes?” 

“TIntrinsically cheerful, Nell.” 

“There is some comfort in the fact that the 
infant is not howling all this time; as it is, she 
only disturbs us,” said Nell, consolingly. 
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“She is excited. She will rest quietly by to- 
morrow night. By the way, Nell, how is the 
question of matrimony now?” 

“Below zero,” whispered Nell, fiercely, “and 
from this date shall be subject to no more vari- 
ations in my mind. Agnes, there is no use de- 
nying the fact, the human soul is not worth the 
trouble it takes to raise an infant.” 

“You area hopeless pagan,” answered Agnes, 
with such unusual fervency that it toppled Nell’s 
pending arguments. 

Then followed a weary interval, during which 
Elsie was the only one of the three who fully 
enjoyed the gitt of life. 

“Look here, Agnes; do, you think we could 
manage to smother her without being found 
out?” asked Nell, leaning down behind the cur- 
tain again, trying to get a little fun out of the 
situation, and realizing how unalterable was Ag- 
nes’s rigid rule of insisting upon sleeping with 
her child, however detrimental to her delicate 
health. It was one among the many decrees 
that encompassed her individuality. So passed 
the hours, with frequent chat between the sis- 
ters, until finally Elsie slept, and peace fell’upon 
the weary party. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Did you note the world of snores that en- 
compassed us last night, Agnes?” asked Nell, 
the next morning, after breakfast. 

“No. I don’t think I brought any great 
amount of analytic mental force to bear upon 
the fact, as I suppose you did,” answered Ag- 
nes, with her usual quiet sarcasm, in which 
Nell had been acute enough long ago to détect 
a sufficient tinge of envy to warrant her ignor- 
ing the acerbity. 

“Of course I did, and had great fun out of it, 
too. I counted six distinctive snores—two fat, 
jolly ones; a thin, irascible one; an erratic one ; 
an expressive, conversational one; and Ches- 
terfield’s, for, let me tell you, he out-snores them 
all,” announced Nell, with malicious triumph. 
“T grant it was a high-bred snore, clear and 
even-toned, and suggestive of gout, apoplexy, 
and port wine, and other aristocratic causes 
and effects, but it was a snore.” 

“T wish you would please tell Rufus sand 
Mary to come to me,” said Agnes, as if she 
had not heard Nell’s dissertation ; then, as the 
nurse and porter came, she continued: “Mary, 
take Elsie where I can neither see nor hear 
her until dinner time. Rufus, take these mag- 
azines to that invalid gentleman in the corner, 


® and ask him if he would like to look over them.” 





She raised the barrier of Harper's Bazar be- 
tween herself and her sister’s battery of ques- 
tions, which, however, was soon lowered, as 
Saint Bartholomew approached, and, bowing 
with a slow grace to Mrs. Alston, said in a 
somewhat high-pitched, but sweet-toned voice, 
“T believe I am indebted to you, madam, for 
this thoughtfulness,” indicating with a quiet 
gesture the books that he still held, “and I 
must thank you sincerely for your kindness.” 
Bowing again, he returned to his seat. _ 

“First class inmanners, stand ; and, Saint Bar- 
tholomew, go up head!” whispered Nell, with 
such a comical grimace that even the smileless 
Agnes relaxed for a second. 

“T declare I’m real envious. You have roused 
the lion first, although Miss Grey and I plotted 
vigorously last evening,” said Mrs. Reddington, 
leaning over and speaking in low tones. 

“An ounce of action is worth a pound of plot, 
Mrs. Reddington. The man is a gentleman, 
lonesome and ill, and we may serve to relieve 
the monotony of his journey. Why should we 
not?” 

“Yes, indeed. I agree perfectly,” said the 
old lady, leaning back, lost in the contempla- 
tion of Mrs. Alston’s vigor of mind, which seem- 
ed all the more forcible against the mysterious 
background of Nell’s words and moods. 

“Imagine what Uncle Phil has given me in 
the book line,” cried Nell, as she opened the 
package given her the day before. 

“Helen's Babies and That Husband of Mine,’ 
answered Agnes. 

“Would it were. Listen. First, Ossian’s 
Poems. Now, if there is anything as stupefying 
as opium, it is this unknown lunatic’s poetry. 
Second, Pilgrim’s Progress. As though I had 
not been raised on that and the bottle, right 
under his eye, too, until I reached the age of 
discretion and beefsteak! Third, Proverdial 
Philosophy by the only man who could have 
perpetrated the crime. Now, what could be 
more crisp and more cheerful for car reading? 
Fourth (the clerk must have prompted him), 
Ethics of the Dust. 1 shall ask him if sug- 
gested by our linen dusters and veils. There is 
not a readable thing here. Uncle is the dearest 
old soul I ever met, but as a literary caterer to 
a progressive maiden of twenty summers, he is 
a failure—an abject failure.” And Nell ceased 
for want of breath. 

Agnes handed her The Lady's Fournal with- 
out a word of comment, knowing it contained 
matter of absolutely no interest to her fashion- 
hating sister. There was an element of refined 
cruelty in this reserved woman’s complex nature, 
which was never recognized by her male friends, 
and by but few of her own sex. There was 
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about her a lack of the coloring of gladness, 
that seemed, to the analytic, but part of the 
fascination of her picturesque dignity, but which 
marked a pitiful “penury of soul.” She was 
charitable when no contact was exacted which 
might soil her white hands and morals. She 
loved her child as she had loved her husband, 
with a rigid, patient attention to every duty, 
mathematically, gracefully. She had read and 
thought, but considered it outside the province 
of a woman to lay claim to either. Nell’s quick 
perception had probed to the limit her sister’s 
character, and she had learned to avoid any 
close contact with its coldness and artificiality. 
A repulsion, born of the knowledge that she 
was understood, caused Agnes to build still 
higher the wall between herself and her clear- 
headed sister, which Nell respected perfectly, 
but with a touch of pity tingeing the feeling. 
Strangely different were these sisters, and a 
year’s close contact had heightened the faults of 
both. The hours passed; the passengers slept, 
ate, talked, and stared in an endless routine. 
People were beginning to be very polite to one 
another, and card cliques were being formed 
that lasted to the journey’s end. 

“Nell, at the next station where we stop over 
three seconds, I wish you would see if the ‘city’ 
contains anything but saloons, and try to buy 
me a tooth-brush. I can’t find mine, high or 
low.” Such was the stagnation of Nell’s mind 
at this period of the journey, disappointed at 
the failure of her mine of reading, and weary of 
the monotony of the desert outside, that her sis- 
ter’s request thrilled her soul with the possibil- 
ity of an adventure. 

After passing many stations that bore no evi- 
dence of the presence of a tooth-brush, the train 
stopped for half an hour at a settlement that 
looked more promising than usual. So Nell 
walked demurely through the groups of rough 
looking men lounging about the platform, and 
zealously avoided the knots of squatting In- 
dians, fantastically dressed and painted, who 
were all engaged playing games of cards not 
unknown among the Western Whites. Nell 
found a comparatively harmless looking store, 
whose front was covered with a patchwork of 
signs, announcing that within could be found 
the Justice of the Peach, the Doctor, Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s agent, the telegraph office, a few 
select groceries and drugs, and an unrivaled 
stock of dry goods. Peering in cautiously, to 
see if it was not a saloon in disguise, but see- 
ing a notice of nothing more desperate in char- 
acter than “ginger-pop,” Nell entered, after a 
reassuring glance back at the train. 

“What'll yer hev, miss?” shouted, in genial 
tones, the swarthy giant behind the counter, 





coming forward at a bound, to Nell’s astonish- 
ment. It took all her courage away to determine 
not to flee ignominiously, and then all her rea- 
son to recollect what she wished to buy. There 
was only one tooth-brush in the store, telling 
the tale of either a very small demand or a 
lamentably stinted supply, and as Nell rubbed 
her thumb over it testily, she heard some one 
approach from behind and inquire of the clerk, 
“Have you any tooth-brushes?” Her heart 
gave a great bound and then stood still, as she 
recognized Saint Bartholomew’s quiet voice. 
And there was only one tooth-brush! 

After an instant spent by the three in silence, 
Nell burst into a merry laugh, and, turning, held 
up the brush and said, “This is the only one in 
town. Please take it. We can wait,” with such 
a quizzical expression in her blushing face that 
the stranger broke into a hearty laugh, in which 
the jovial clerk joined them with such a shout 
that Nell’s feeling of terror returned. After a 
little courteous demurring between the two pur- 
chasers, it ended by Nell’s buying it-for the sum 
of two dollars; for the clerk realized the capa- 
bilities of the situation, and named the price 
with unblushing effrontery. 

“Wa’al, I’ll be ’tarnally gummed if ever I see 
anything ez comical ez that,” yelled the giant 
behind the counter, with another roar of laugh- 
ter that Nell and her companion heard half way 
to the train. 

“T shall give myself the pleasure of seeing 
you back to your party,” he said, quietly. 

As they reached the platform, they were sur- 
rounded by three or four Indian women, all cry- 
ing, “Papoose, one bitty.” 

“Do they really want to sell them as cheap 
as that?” asked Nell, wonderingly, while a com- 
punctious thought of Elsie flashed across her 
mind. 

“Oh, no; but those mysterious looking humps 
on their backs are their papooses, strapped to 
boards, and covered with shawls or pieces of 
blanket; and for the exorbitant sum of one bit 
they uncover to the world’s cold gaze their faces,” 
answered Saint Bartholomew, with a smile, toss- 
ing a piece of silver to one of the squaws, who 
instantly slipped the board over her shoulder, 
and, lifting the rags, showed a very hearty little 
warrior, sleeping soundly. As other passengers 
pressed around to see the papoose, the mother 
quickly recovered its face, and, shaking her 
head with a hideous grimace, said, “No, no. 
No bitty, no see papoose,” and shuffled off, sat- 
isfied with her day’s returns. 

“Cooper never could have seen Piutes, or 
else his powers of idealization have been grossly 
underrated,” said Nell, with a shudder, as they 
entered the car. 
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“May I make you acquainted with my sister, 
Mrs. Alston?” introduced Nell, as they rejoined 
the party. 

Taking a card from his note-book, Saint Bar- 
tholomew said, handing it to Agnes, with a 
smile, “In the absence of any other means, 
permit me.” 

Agnes glanced at it, and read, “Morse Win- 
ter.” 

“Miss Grey, my sister, Mr. Winter. Now, 
tell me the success of your commission, Nell,” 
she added, with a tremor of sweetness in her 
voice that Nell was used to in the presence of 
strangers. 

As the train moved on, they fell into lively 
conversation, in which Mrs. Reddington soon 
joined, and time flew quickly by until bed-time. 

“There is a touch of monotony in pickles 
and cold turkey three times a day, Agnes,” said 
Nell, plaintively, after breakfast the next morn- 
ing. 

“True; but I am not strong enough to stand 
the rush and scurry of station meals, nor the 
probability of fricasseed cockroaches; so I see 
no alternative,” answered Agnes, beckoning to 
Rufus, who cleared away and “washed up” 
daily, for a trifling consideration administered 
every morning. 

“What a lugubrious creature you have in the 
way of a valet, Mr. Winter,” said Nell, as he 
joined her soon after, sitting opposite Agnes and 
Chesterfield, who were immersed in European 
travels. 

“Yet Jeremiah is a pearl beyond price, Miss 
Grey; faithful, true, and tender-hearted as a 
woman. His doleful face is the strongest bond 
between us; it cheers me to look at him, be- 
cause he succeeds in looking so very much 
more miserable than I ever feel, even at my 
worst; and sometimes I am very like a peram- 
bulating tombstone, too,” laughing with a little 
bitterness that Nell hastened to drive away by 
leading him to tell of his home and travels. He 
had spent the last eight years of his life in trav- 
eling hither and thither in the hope of escaping 
his doom, which was hereditary, and now, in 
his thirty-eighth year, he had given up in de- 
spair, and was returning to his old Boston home, 
where his mother awaited him with a bright, 
sweet patience and long-abiding love that was 
this man’s religion. Much of this and more he 
told Nell, who listened as women do, drawing 
him unconsciously on by the subtlety of her 
sympathy. When she told him of the resem- 
blance she found in his face to Saint Bartholo- 
mew, he said, “Well, that’s odd! Three years 
ago I met a musty old German professor in 
Berlin, who told me the same thing. I hope 
my end is not going to be quite so disastrous as 





that poor old saint’s, whose only virtue was the 
manner of his death.” Then, after a pause, he 
said, “I feel distinctly angry at you, Miss Grey, 
this minute, for making me serve up to you such 
an enormous dish of the ego.” 

“That remark is the only one containing the 
true essence of egotism, Mr. Winter,” answered 
Nell, a trifle coldly. “Your story is a phase of 
life, a fragment of a grand whole, and, as such, 
interests me.” 

Instantly resenting her change of mood, he 
answered, “You are ungenerous; you give noth- 
ing in return. That is why I feel it.” 

“Tt never, then, struck me that it takes more 
generosity to listen than to tell,” she answered, 
archly. 

From personalities the two drifted off into the 
broad sea of generalities, and he was surprised 
to find in this girl, this child, as she seemed to 
him, a depth of thought and brilliancy of fancy 
that made him look to his laurels. As he bowed 
over her hand that night, after another of these 
“soul-wanderings,” as she called them, she 
looked up into his face, and said gravely, “I 
must thank you for paying me the compliment 
of forgetting for an hour that I am a woman. 
Good night.” 

“Good night, Jane Eyre,” he said. 

The next morning they arose early, to be in 
readiness to change cars at Ogden. To Mrs. 
Alston’s surprise, the nurse did not make her 
appearance to dress Elsie. After a careful hunt 
it was found that she had disappeared and was 
not to be found on the train. The conductor 
recollected that he thought he saw the figure of 
a woman leave the car at Kelton, run down the 
platform, and disappear into the darkness be- 
yond. The train being in motion, he had no 
time for investigation, but Agnes felt convinced 
that the fugitive was the nurse, and she accept- 
ed the trying situation with her usual grace, 
but with a shade of added irony in her tone 
when she addressed the cheerful, sweet-natured 
Nell. At Ogden they telegraphed back, and 
received answer that no such person as the 
nurse had yet been seen, and her whereabout 
remained forever a mystery. 

A last fee to Rufus transferred the party to 
the cars of the Union Pacific, where the fact 
that he went no farther on the line obtruded 
itself, as he bade them good-bye with true negro 
condescension. 

The occupants of the car found themselves 
in exactly the same relative positions that they 
were in on the Central Pacific, as is generally 
the case. 

Jeremiah became from this time Elsie’s slave, 
to the intense amusement of everybody. For 
it was irresistibly comical to see the efforts of 
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the quiet, melancholy little man to keep his 
mood parallel with mad-cap Elsie’s, who seemed 
to comprehend the full possibilities of the situ- 
ation. 

“Mr. Winter, I think we are indebted to you 
for these grateful attentions on the part of Jere- 
miah,” said Agnes, toward afternoon, as they 
sat playing cassino with Nell and Mrs. Red- 
dington. 

“Not in the least, Mrs. Alston, although I’d 
be only too glad to be of some use in these 
calamitous times. It was his own idea, without 
a word of explanation to me. I have been 
hugely pleased at this sudden move on the part 
of the old fellow. After this nothing will sur- 
prise me.” 

“Tt means something, I’m convinced,” said 
Nell, ambiguously, with a curious smile. 

“He must be very unhappy; I never have 
seen him laugh yet,” said Mrs. Reddington, 
losing, as she always did, her “little cassino.” 

“Laugh! Why, my dear madam, I have 
known old Jerry fifteen years, and I never even 
saw him smile but twice. The first time was 
when his wife died and he broke his leg within 
two days. When I demanded the reason of his 
ill-timed mirth, he said, ‘Because, Mr. Morse, I 
feel that the Lord has not forgotten me, humble 
worm that I am.’ Poor fellow! he has a terri- 
ble chronic disease, which he inherited, and —” 

“Gracious me!” interrupted Mrs. Redding- 
ton, excitedly, “and that child has been with 
him all the morning !” 

“The disease, I grant, is contagious, but El- 
sie is safe; it is called Puritanism,” replied Mr. 
Winter gravely, saving an ace with great pre- 
cision. 

“What was the second occasion of his smil- 
ing?” asked Nell. 

“When we were on one of those disgraceful 
tugs in the English Channel, and Jerry was very 
sea-sick. Immediately after a very severe par- 
oxysm of agony I think he smiled. I may be 
mistaken; but my impression is that it was a 
smile.” 

“Sea-sickness never made me smile,” said 
Mrs. Reddington, looking with sudden curiosity 
at Jeremiah. 

Nell played the game through; then giving 
up her hand to Chesterfield, she took a mag- 
azine and sat in Mr. Winter’s empty section, 
where Elsie and her meek slave soon followed. 

“Jeremiah,” said Nell, suddenly, facing-him 
as he sat on the floor playing marbles with his 
little tyrant, “tell me what happened to Mary. 
Come, be honest!” 

The little man started and stared in absolute 
horror at Nell, and, in a slow whisper, he said, 
“Woe is me now! for the Lord hath added 





grief to my sorrow. Oh, please, miss, if you 
knew the tribulation of my soul since this morn- 
in’ peters. 

“There, that will do; don’t preach. Tell me 
all about it.” 

“Tt was in this wise, miss,” he continued, 
still staring in wonder at Nell: “firstly, I found 
in brotherly talk with this Mary that she was 
a human soul led astray by the Romish Church 
into the paths of ie 

“Please skip that part, Jeremiah, and goon 
with your secondly,” said Nell, controlling her 
rising laughter. 

Too accustomed to such a reception of his 
dissertations to be much disturbed, he con- 
tinued : 

“Well, you see, Miss Grey, I sought to bring 
a little of the light of true righteousness into the 
night of her gropin’ soul, and exhorted with her 
considerable; and last evening, to better show 
to her the awful sinfulness of her ways, I took 
to tellin’ her of the suddentness of death and of 
what might happen any minute to her, con- 
siderin’ the ways of enjines, and Indians infest- 
erin’ the plains, and buffaloes and wolves, and 
Devil’s Gates and Slides ahead ; and I’m sorrier 
than I can tell, miss, but I think this last dun 
it. Consarn her superstitions!” cried he, made 
human by his intense self-reproach. 

After setting his mind at ease, Nell dismissed 
him, and then gave vent to her laughter, to the 
surprise of the absorbed card-players. She 
called Mr. Winter, and, amidst little ripples of 
laughter, that ran before and after and over her 
sentences, she managed to tell the tale of the 
lost Mary. Jeremiah’s morbid anxiety to com- 
pensate in some measure for the ill effects of 
his missionary work was so humble that he was 
forgiven by all concerned, although Neltvowed 
that the scenery was a blank to her for two 
days, and her thoughts could not soar above 
the responsibility of the condensed milk and 
alcohol lamps. 

One morning, after an unusually severe effort 
to amuse Elsie with a handkerchief tied into 
manly shape and baptized “Romeo” (although 
a prejudice of color changed it to “Othello” 
toward the journey’s end), and a worsted doll 
termed “Juliet,” and just as Nell was rendering 
with great truth and delicacy the “balcony 
scene,” Elsie broke into a long, persistent wail, 
that bespoke such an utter lack of proper inter- 
est in the matter in hand that Nell calmly 
opened the window near her, and pretended to 
toss out the weeping child, with such a look of 
desperation that Mrs. Reddington sprang to her 
feet, seized Nell’s arm, and said, trembling with 
excitement, “What on earth are you going to 
do, Miss Grey?” 
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“T purpose putting this—this—thing out of 
the window, to grow, ‘like a wayside flower on 
the highways of usefulness, as Tupper says 
happiness does,” Nell answered, with a calm 
fiendishness that sent Mr. Winter out of the 
car with a shout of laughter. 

“Are you mad to act so?” continued the 
righteously aroused old lady. 

“TI think you have diagnosed the malady; I 
was mad, but your words have brought me to 
my senses, and I’ll bear with this ‘death in life’ 
a little longer,” Nell answered penitently, ignor- 
ing her sister’s frowning disapprobation, and 
reveling in the fact of Mrs. Reddington’s ob- 
tuseness. From that hour she eyed Nell with 
suspicion, and never allowed her granddaugh- 
ter to be alone with her if she could help it, for 
the child was blind to Nell’s idiosyncrasies and 
worshiped the sprightly young lady, much as 
she did a marionette show. Winter returned 
in a short time, followed by a sturdy, rosy- 
cheeked young girl, whom he introduced as 
Polly, who was traveling with her mother, sec- 
ond class, and who would take charge of Elsie. 
Nell sank back, after placing the child in Polly’s 
strong arms, and looking up into Winter’s face, 
said, “I can’t thank you all in one day for your 
thoughtfulness, but I will dedicate certain hours 
of my after life to singing a daily Benedictus 
composed in commemoration of this event.” 

“Give me all the time otherwise wasted on 
poor Elsie, and I'll call it quits,” he answered, 
taking his seat beside her. 

“Done!” cried Nell, “and now I am going to 
beat you twenty straight games of euchre. Get 
your pack, please ; Elsie chewed up our jack of 
hearts.” They chaffed each other mercilessly 
during the usual incessant round of card-playing 
that forms nine-tenths of the existence of over- 
land travelers. He caricatured, with a skilled 
hand, their fellow-passengers, to which Nell 
added doggerels, he playing the Scotch re- 
viewer with a severity that ended in many a 
long drawn battle. Often they fell into serious 
mood, and followed the will o’ the wisp of the 
mind whithersoever it might lead. Nell began 
to feel that she had a strange influence over the 
world-worn man. Between the intervals when 
they were together he sat looking from his win- 
dow at the great lonely waste stretching to the 
horizon on every side, with his face sunk into 
an expression of utter weariness that made plain 
the ravages of the disease that was sapping his 
life away. Then turning his head a little, he 
would watch Nell a few minutes, and, rising, 
would go to her side, and slowly and impercep- 
tibly a great goodly warmth came into his face 
and manner, and he was young and strong 
again. 





Mrs. Alston was one of those women who 
think that a man—a lover, if possible—is one 
of the essentials to the proper surroundings of 
a young lady, and the greatest pleasure of her 
life was the fostering of a match. Once in her 
life she had striven to further the suit of a man 
who loved and courted Nell, whose clear eyes 
detected her sister’s furtherance, and the few 
decisive words she thereupon spoke decided 
Agnes never again to disturb her own peace 
by any further active interference in Nell’s 
affairs of the heart. Agnes’s instinct quickly 
caught the charm that bound Winter to her 
bright, sunny-natured, and healthy-minded 
young sister, and recognizing the probability 
of at least a flirtation, she accepted the situation 
with well controlled interest. So Agnes fre- 
quently withdrew to Mrs. Reddington’s section, 
where she and that good lady were eloquently 
entertained by Chesterfield, who held forth on 
the scenery, consulting his guide-book every 
few minutes, for he was that greatest of bores, 
a statistical traveler. 

Slowly the train swept over the weird, dreary 
plains, that seem not of the world nor for it—a 
great anomaly, ghost-like in its wide separation 
from all precedent. As they neared the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains it grew very cold, 
which is the sole indication of the long, won- 
derfully gradual climb. 

On the morning of the fourth day, as Nell 
climbed down from her perch, she was sur- 
prised to find that Winter’s section was still 
shrouded in its curtains. He was generally 
up and dressed by daylight, being unable to 
breathe easily in the narrow berth. As noon 
approached, and still he did not appear, Nell 
waylaid Jeremiah and asked the cause. 

“He’s had one of his bad spells, miss. He 
says it’s the scarcity of the air, or somethin’ like 
that, up on these mountains, and he has been 
havin’ a terrible time all night. If he hasa 
hemmyrage it will go hard with him, poor boy! 
The doctor, in the next car, came in, and told 
him to lay quiet until this evening, when we are 
over the highest part.” 

This news soon spread through the car, and 
a hush fell upon its inmates. During the after- 
noon Jeremiah brought a note to Nell, who tore 
it open quickly, almost anticipating a last will 
and testament, but found this: 

‘*MY DEAREST FOE :—Do you all intend to driveme 
slowly mad by this hideous silence? If I do not hear 
that ringing laugh of yours within ten minutes, I’ll get 
up, and the doctor, Jerry, and the consequences can 
take care of themselves. I now give you an order for 
three complimentary epitaphs, from which I'll choose 
one, and file it for either immediate or future use. 
Would you care if it proved the former? 

‘MORSE WINTER.” 
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Nell: could read interlined all the man’s ac- 
ceptance of possible danger, founded upon an 
indifference that chilled her strangely, while the 
flippancy of his last question jarred upon her 
somewhat tragic mood. After a moment of 
rigid self-inspection, she threw off the result of 
it by writing the epitaphs, to the undisguised 
horror of Mrs. Reddington. Nell assured her 
that it was a well known stimulant, and the ef- 
fect upon the dying was wonderfully bracing. 
The old lady sank back in utter despair at 
Nell’s heartless depravity, which scene the lat- 
ter shortly described beneath her specimen epi- 
taphs, and soon she had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a smothered laugh come from the curtained 
section. 

At Cheyenne, where the train stops thirty 
minutes, Jeremiah brought word that his master 
felt better; so Nell, with an abrupt change of 
mood, seized Mrs. Reddington’s little girl, and 
jumped from the platform into the great drifts 
of snow that surrounded the train, and had a 
game of snow-balling, which was a novelty to 
the two California-born girls. They returned 
to the car wild with fun and mischief, and with 
their hands full of snow-balls, which were igno- 
miniously ordered out of the windows by their 
orderly elders. All that afternoon and night 


they were on the down grade, as imperceptibly 


gradual as is the long climb to the summit. 

The following morning Winter made his ap- 
pearance, with signs of his recent suffering writ- 
ten in his unnaturally luminous eyes, and the 
bright spots burning on his wan cheeks. Nell 
looked over, and nodded with a smile her greet- 
ing, and in a moment he was with her. 

“You shall not skip around in this way, Mr. 
Winter. Let us go to you, please,” said Nell, 
instinctively avoiding meeting his eyes. 

“What made you lasso me with that smile of 
yours, and drag me over, then, mademoiselle? 
Answer me that,” he said, with an odd ring of 
excitement in his usually quiet voice. 

All the morning Nell found it hard to keep 
the conversation on safe grounds, for there was 
in his every act and word a subtle purpose that 
her intuition met half way, and challenged by 
her cool self-possession. After lunch, as the 
weather was cool and sunshiny, Nell escaped 

-with Elsie to the back platform, where, theirs 
being the last car, they were undisturbed. In 
a short time they were joined by Winter, to 
Nell’s discomfiture. 

“You know you ought not sit out here, after 
your illness of yesterday,” she said, peremptor- 
ily, as he quietly seated himself beside her on 
the steps. 

“Why, pray? The sun shines out here now, 
and the car seems so dreary.” Then, seeing a 





shade of scorn flit over her expressive face, he 
hastened to add lightly, “Fresh air at this alti- 
tude will not hurt me, Miss Grey; it does me 
good.” 

“Then, if you will stay, I instate you as my 
agent in the present exhibition; for at every 
station the settlers’ children flock around us in 
wonder, thinking Elsie and I are a superior 
style of papoose and mother, done up in this 
scarlet shawl. Now, my idea is to enrich the 
the family coffers by exhibiting her at the usual 
rates. Does my agent think it feasible, not to 
mention honorable?” 

“T recognize no earthly honor but that of be- 
ing near you,” he said, with stubborn purpose. 

After a pause, Nell, bent on punishing him, 
dreamily murmured, “My whole soul is trans- 
lated into a longing to see face to face my ideal 
—ideal——” 

“What, Miss Grey?” he asked, earnestly. 

“Buffalo, Mr. Winter. I have suffered all 
the ills that alkali plains and prairie lands are 
heir to, and have not yet seen a coyote or a 
buffalo. My geographies led me to believe 
from infancy that they abounded here.” 

“Buffaloes are not often seen from the trains 
these days, but still we may see a herd before 
we get to Omaha,” he answered, coldly; then 
after a moment’s pause he turned to her ab- 
ruptly, and said, almost fiercely, “I,do not un- 
derstand you, Miss Grey.” 

“Then I will explain myself, Mr. Winter,” 
said she, thoroughly aroused, and looking him 
fully and coldly in the face. “I have recog- 
nized the change in your manner since yester- 
day, and can only say I regret it very deeply. 
Threadbare sentimentalities I have no toler- 
ance for, and I plainly foresaw your drift. Life 
is too real to me to treat any phase of it frivo- 
lously. I am willing to run over with you the 
whole philosophy of sentiment, from Plato to 
Gail Hamilton; but any further session of con- 
ventional nonsense, I veto.” 

“T willingly grant you a large amount of per- 
ception, but there are some things veiled from 
even your clear sight,” he said, gravely. 

“Not in the least,” she exclaimed. “In plain 
English, you intended to amuse yourself by 
changing our honest friendship into a modern, 
comfortable, noncommittal flirtation, and—and 
I’m disappointed.” And she ended weakly, 
with a tremor in her voice, and an uncomforta- 
able consciousness that she had not always ex- 
acted this transcendental truthfulness from 
every man she met. They faced each other for 
one short moment, her face flushed and quiv- 
ering with excitement, and his filled with won- 
dering admiration and a twinkle of intense sat- 
isfaction at her odd impetuosity ; seeing which 
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she bit her lips and felt generally absurd and 
miserable, although something within her made 
her feel a vague and undefined sense of justifi- 
cation. 

“My little friend,” he presently said, very 
gravely, “I thank you for; your earnestness, but 
I owe it to myself to say that you wrong me, at 
least in the spirit of my actions, even if the let- 
ter was unworthy of you. I am a very simple 
sort of man. -I really have no notion of what 
women like or dislike. I act only at the dicta- 
tion of my feelings. I never felt this way be- 
fore, and hence I never acted so before. It is 
all new to me; I’m sorry I made a mistake. 
But,” after a pause, “do you think you can trust 
me now?” 


“Certainly. I shall be glad to meet you on 


the old ground during the rest of our journey,” 
said Nell, feeling that her ready phrases were 
no match for this man’s quiet simplicity, and 
that her fears had outrun her judgment. “And 
now I must go in, as*Elsie has gone to, sleep, 





and I’m afraid she will take cold,” continued 
Nell, preparing to rise. 

“One minute, Miss Grey. May I suggest 
to you that these shabby words and acts of to- 
day are not fair representatives of what is be- 
hind it all—a power that has courage to try 
some day for a victory?” 

It was the man’s turn now to flush, and she 
was very still and held her colors well. Then 
both arose, and the movement broke the charm, 
and, in a voice harsh with a sudden bitter self- 
scorn, he cried, “A fool, an arrant fool, to stand 
and talk to you of victory with one foot in my 
grave!” adding, in a voice full of tenderness, 
“I keep forgetting it somehow, child; since I 
met you I feel that life must be meted out to 
me as it is to other men. Run in now, little 
girl. You are sure we are friends?” 

“Sure,” she answered, very quietly. 

He stooped and kissed the sleeping child in 
Nell’s arms, and then she went in. 

ANNA ALEXANDER. 





HOW 


The name of Dr. Marcus Whitman is not 
found in the American Cyclopedia, strange to 
say, and yet it is one that should be inscribed 
upon the roll of the nation’s patriots. It has 
made its mark in history, and saved the United 
States a rich empire on the North Pacific that 
was on the verge of being lost to us from want 
of knowledge and interest on the part of those 
in authority at Washington. Only for his patri- 
otic efforts and personal sacrifices, the Ashbur- 
ton treaty would most likely have disposed of 
the great region of the Columbia as of trifling 
importance, and, knowing his services and rec- 
ognizing his patriotic devotion, his name will 
be ever held in tender regard by the people and 
States of the great Columbian valley. 

I remember well, a third of a century ago, 
reading of the “Whitman massacre,” not think- 
ing that shortly after my own life would be lo- 
cated on the far western shore, and the history 
of Whitman be a household word with me and 
mine. But so it is; and while my pen often 
indites sketches of the history of the Western 
Coast, there is no theme it can find more inter- 
esting than to trace the causes of early settle- 
ment, and the careers of those adventurous 
souls who were first in threading the pathless 
wilds of the middie continent, and were some- 
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times martyrs to both faith and patriotism. The 
romance of history lies in these opening chap- 
ters that offer views of the future, where man 
and nature are in wildness, and civilization itself 
comes in half savage garb to conquer barbar- 
ism. 

It may be interesting to cultured minds to 
look back through almost half a century, and 
see what changes time and man have wrought 
on the North Pacific—to glance down the 
vistas, from the era of savagery to the present 
time, and study the romance of history, as well 
as the grand results of civilization. There is no 
romance to compare with the adventures, and 
often with the sorrows, of those who have led 
the march of empire westward, and that it flowed 
hither as it did in 1843 was due chiefly to Dr. 
Marcus Whitman; and thenceforward it has 
swept, as in a resistless tide, that to-day makes 
the Columbian region great in its present and 
imperial in the promise of its future. 

Half a century ago this vast region was in its 
aboriginal condition, occupied by native tribes 
and undisturbed by the hand of man, except 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company had its sta- 
tions and its hunters, agents, and trappers every- 
where, doing their best to make money out of 
traffic with the natives, and carefully avoiding 
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interference with their life and habits. Their 
spring brigade from Red River worked its way 
acruss the mountains, to come sailing down the 
Columbia in fleets of dateaux manned by Ca- 
nadian voyageurs, whose advent was accompa- 
nied by semi-barbaric features, and constituted 
the grand event of the year. Once or twice a 
year, some trading vessel belonging to the Com- 
pany came around the world by way of the 
Sandwich Islands, entered the Columbia, and 
battled its way against the currents to Van- 
couver. 

About this time some Indians of the Flathead 
tribe, whose home was on the headwaters of the 
Columbia (in north-western Montana, whence 
it makes a grand cwcuit northward and west- 
ward to avoid the Bitter Root Mountains, bend- 
ing southward in a wide detour to reach the 
confluence with Snake River), heard from some 
wandering trapper and hunter a story of the 
Christian’s belief in God, and, impelled by their 
desire for information, four of the tribe made 
their way, in 1832, eastward to St. Louis. There 
they met Catlin, the celebrated naturalist and 
artist, and through him the religious world was 
made aware of the spiritual famine of the far 
western tribes, and it resulted in sending mis- 
sions to Oregon by both the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches. 

The American Board organized an expedition 
in 1835 to prospect Oregon, and locate a mis- 
sion, if desirable. Of this expedition was Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, a physician, described as a 
person of easy-going ways, somewhat uncertain 
in forming opinions, but steadfast in them when 
formed—bold in carrying out his plans when 
matured, either in business of the mission or in 
his medical practice, and in the latter generally 
successful. He and Rev. Mr. Parker made 
their way, on this errand, to the great American 
rendezvous, on Green River, this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. There they met with a party 
of Nez Perces, who offered to pilot them to the 
Columbia River. They then manifested the 
friendliness that has always characterized the 
majority of the tribe, and offered inducements 
for the establishment of a mission among them. 
This resulted in Mr. Parker going on to survey 
the land and look for a suitable location, while 
Dr. Whitman retraced his steps to make favor- 
able report to the Home Board. 

In 1836, Dr. Marcus Whitman and Rev. H. 
H. Spaulding, and their wives, made an advent- 
urous journey across the continent with wag- 
ons as far as Boise, reaching the Columbia, and 
receiving assistance from the Indians to build 
a station on the Walla Walla River, where Dr. 
Whitman settled as missionary to the Cayuses 
and Umatillas, while Mr. Spaulding went east- 





ward to make his home with the Nez Perces. 
The missionaries and their wives went at first 
down the Columbia, and were handsomely re- 
ceived and entertained by Dr. McLoughlin, 
Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who, considering the circumstances and the 
jealously felt concerning American influence, 
was liberal in offering hospitality and supplies. 

W. H. Gray came with the company as finan- 
cial agent, and has written a history of Oregon 
that is valuable, as it contains:many important 
details, and I rely much on it for facts and 


‘dates. In his book he gives a charmingly wild 


and picturesque view of the great American 
rendezvous at Green River, and, as this aims to 
be a panoramic sketch, we must not overlook 
this vision, characteristic of the plains at that 
early time. 

The missionaries traveled with a caravan, 
and word had gone on ahead concerning them; 
and two days before they reached the rendez- 
vous they were met by a party of Indians and 
White Men, who rode out to give them greeting, 
and a wild, barbaric greeting it was, savage yells 
and a fusillade that sent rifle bullets scream- 
ing above their heads, and a charge into camp 
that would have terrified them, only some of 
the party understood and explained the rude 
etiquette of the desert to the rest. 

That night they camped on the summit of the 
continent, Mr. Gray says, a high land about 
thirty miles south of Wind River Mountain, 
from which vicinity waters flow by the channels 
of the Columbia, Colorado, Missouri, and Sas- 
katchawan to the four quarters of the continent. 
That is alone a picture that stamps itself upon 
the memory with great force and vividness. 

Crossing the mountains, they wended their 
way down the cazions to the beautiful valley of 
Green River, where Bridger’s trading fort was 
long located, a charming oasis set in this wil- 
derness of desert plains and inhospitable ranges, 
verdant and blooming, and just then alive with 
the presence of fifteen hundred Indians, trad- 
ers, trappers, and representatives of every kind 
of civilization. It happened that the nomadic 
tribes were just then at peace, and they had 
met here as the neutral ground of that wide, 
wild region. Here were log huts or houses for 
traders, there rude shelters for hunters, there 
were tents of travelers, like our missionaries 
and their wives, and hither had also wandered 
an English baronet, who found it convenient to 
absent himself from civilization and its attend- 
ant extravagance while his estate was being 
nursed back to a paying basis. Here were 
hunters, trappers, and traders, with their Indian 
wives; men who had strayed off from civiliza- 
tion, and were astonished to be brought face to 
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face, so many thousand miles from home, with 
men and women of culture, who were carrying 
the older civilization across the continent. Here 
were the camps, store, and equipments of the 
American Fur Company, and beyond them, for 
six miles up the stream, were the camp-fires 
and lodges of Bannacks,, Nez Perces, and Flat- 
heads, the homes of the last named a month’s 
journey to the northward. Everything indicat- 
ed that it was an armed truce; every tribe and 
company maintained strict guard, and was pre- 
pared at any moment to arm in self-defense. 
The different tribes united to give the strangers 
a view of savage display by turning out in all 
their paint and feathers, armed with all sorts of 
weapons, and ornamented with every kind of 
barbarous finery, mounted on their horses, 
marching in procession five hundred strong, 
and indulging in the whoops and yells that suit- 
ed the wilderness. Such was the wild scene 
our travelers came upon as they journeyed to- 
ward the setting sun, and we may believe that 
they wondered to find themselves so far from 
all their kind, and so removed from all culture 
and social arts. 

But we must pass over in haste the final set- 
tlement of the missionaries, the jealousy of the 
Catholic priesthood, the generous conduct of 
Governor Ogden and Dr. McLoughlin, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company—the latter of whom 
especially deserves well of all Americans, for 
the kindness shown the early comers; that, too, 
when reproached by the Company for favors 
shown them, and held responsible therefor. 
We have to do with a period six years later, 
during which time the missions appeared to do 
much good, and conferred great benefit on the 
Indians. 

It was in the fall of 1842 that rumors reached 
Whitman that the Columbia River region was 
about to be abandoned to Great Britain. Such 
was the boast of the Catholic priests, and such 
the cautious acknowledgment of the officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and such was the 
actual fact. Whitman was at his mission of 
Wailatpu, near the present site of Walla Walla. 
He held in high esteem the country we now 
occupy, though he had no adequate conception 
of its worth; he did not know the value of the 
land around him, where to-day the waving 
wheat fields and exuberant crops speak of the 
richest fertility; but he knew that this wide 
domain was priceless in its value to coming 
generations. All the patriotism in his nature 
was stirred at the thought that the ignorance of 
the Government might lead to its abandonment, 
and he and others find themselves residents on 
foreign soil. It was winter, but men of his class 
care nothing for seasons; snow covered the mid- 
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dle continent, but he was determined to save 
the Pacific north-west to his country, and there- 
fore adventured this midwinter journey across 
a frozen world, daring all that Nature could do 
to bar the. way, desperate in his determination 
that the Oregon should flow toward the sea 
only past shores protected by his country’s flag. 
That was the ruling motive, and the man who 
planned and executed this expedition, and 
clutched this grand region, by so doing, from 
the grasp of Britain, deserves an honorable 
name in that connection as long as his country 
has a history. 

Dr. Whitman’s companion on this terrible 
winter journey was General A. L. Lovejoy, one 
of the oldest residents of Oregon, who furnishes 
Mr. Gray an account of this memorable jour- 
ney. He says: “I often had conversations with 
the doctor, touching the prospects of this coast. 
He was alive to its interests, and manifested a 
warm desire to have this country properly rep- 
resented at Washington, and, after some ar- 
rangements, we left Wailatpu October 3, 1842 
overland for the Eastern States. We reached 
Fort Hall in eleven days, made some purchases, 
took a guide, and left for Fort Wintee, chang- 
ing from a direct route to one more southern, 
through the Spanish country, via Taos and 
Santa Fé.” On their way to Wintee they met 
terribly severe weather, and heavy snows re- 
tarded progress. Thence they proceeded to 
the waters of Grand River, in Spanish terri- 
tory, procured supplies, and took a guide for 
Taos, New Mexico, and, vainly baffling with 
terrific snow storms on table lands, found refuge 
in a deep ravine. After vain efforts to proceed, 
Whitman returned, and procured a better guide, 
who knew the country, when they fought their 
way, at a snail’s pace, to Grand River. This 
stream was frozen on each side, had a rapid 
current, and was crossed by leading their ani- 
mals to the brink of the ice, pushing them into 
the stream, and leaping in after them. Bat- 
tling across to the farther side, they scrambled 
upon the ice, dragging the animals out as they 
could; after which perilous feat their frozen gar- 
ments and half frozen limbs were thawed and 
warmed by a comfortable fire. It was thus 
they worked their way southward and east- 
ward through New Mexico, to the headwaters 
of the Arkansas River, at Bent’s Fort, where 
they arrived in January, 1843. Great physical 
strength and iron constitutions carried them 
through it all. 

Tyler was President and Webster was Secre- 
tary of State. The Ashburton treaty was in 
progress, and not much interest was felt in the 
north-western boundary. Little was known of 
hat distant region, and from English sources 
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the assurances were positively made that the 
country was comparatively worthless, more valu- 
able for hunting and trapping than for all civil- 
ized-uses. This was the condition of affairs 
when Whitman reached the capital. It was all 
but conceded that privileges on the north-east 
coast, in respect to fisheries, should offset the 
surrender of the Columbia River region to Great 
Britain. Governor Simpson, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, had reached Washington, had 
interviewed Webster, and managed to leave 
this impression on his mind. There was no 
living man to plead for Oregon and tell the 
truth fearlessly, until, “in the dead of winter, 
an awkward, tall, spare-visaged, vigorous, off- 
hand sort of a man appeared at the Department 
in his mountain traveling garb, consisting of a 
dark-colored blanket coat and buckskin pants, 
showing that to keep himself from freezing he 
had been compelled to lie down close to his 
camp-fire while in the mountains, and on his 
way to Washington he had not stopped for a 
moment, but pushed on with a vigor and energy 
peculiarly his own.” This man had been 
tauntingly told that z# was impossible for his 
Government to be informed so as to prevent the 
surrender of Oregon, but he had surmounted 
impossibilities and was there in person to make 
known the facts. 

Entirely unmindful of his rude garb and 
weather-beaten looks, Whitman sought an in- 
terview with the Secretary of State, gave his 
object, and stated the plans and purposes of 
the British Government. He had hardly made 
his object known when Webster interrupted 
him: “But, doctor, you are too late; we have 
just about traded Oregon off for a cod fishery.” 
His first interview failed to make any strong 
impression. Webster had made up his mind 
that there was actual value in the fisheries, 
while he knew nothing about the Columbia 
River region, and at best there never had been 
any benefit apparent from the claim to owner- 
ship. But Whitman had not crossed a conti- 
nent through winter snow and ice to be balked 
in a single interview. He sought the presence 
of the President, and, wild man as he appeared, 
dressed in blanket coat and skins, he interested 
John Tyler in his cause, and procured a hearing 
for himself and for Oregon. It is true that John 
Tyler is considered the least among the Pres- 
idents, and his name is not fragrant with great 
and good deeds, but we owe him this much 
consideration—to recognize that only for his 
influence the Ashburton treaty would have gone 
as already planned, and the national domain 
have lost the great wealth and glory of the 
galaxy of States to be formed from the Pacific 
north-west. 





Only for the perils encountered by Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman the result would have been en- 
tirely different ; the British flag would still wave 
over Fort Vancouver, and over many a broad 
league of land besides that now shelters under 
the American flag. We do not need to partic- 
ularize his efforts to win this great success; but 
he did win, and we reap the benefits as a nation 
to-day. After his cause was won he presented 
himself to the American Board, to be censured 
for leaving his station and causing such ex- 
pense; but, since then, the successors in that 
Board claim the glory of his act and sanction 
the deed. He sold his little property and went 
westward, preaching on the frontiers the nature 
of the far distant west, and enlisting about eight 
hundred and fifty sturdy frontiersmen and their 
families to accept his pilotage across the con- 
tinent of wildernesses, to make homes on the 
western shore. That was the commencément 
of emigration in force to Oregon. Thousands 
followed where they led, and Dr. Whitman per- 
haps at last fell a victim to his patriotism, for 
a later emigration carried disease into the 
country, that spread among the Indians, and so 
poisoned their minds that, with their native su- 
perstition, they one day massacred his family, 
to find that they had thus destroyed their bright- 
est hopes and murdered their steadfast friend. 
This happened after eleven years of devotion 
to his work and their interests, and to-day we 
hear occasionally that among early pioneers 
contribution is being made to raise to his mem- 
ory a monument on the spot where he lived, 
labored, and died. It grows so slowly that we 
may doubt if it will ever suffice to record the 


-acts that grace his memory. 


Over the region where Whitman wandered, 
searching for a fertile location, and half doubt- 
ful if any spot would answer, stretch the most 
fruitful grain fields of the continent. Every 
acre of upland and bottom is fertile, and rail- 
roads are pushing their way there to relieve the 
toiling river steamers of work they cannot do. 
The years have been revealing the resources of 
this grand region slowly and reluctantly, but 
they have not fully done their work of revela- 
tion yet, for the ranges that look down on Walla 
Walla blossom with precious ores, the hills 
near by are lined with coal deposits, and, far 
and near, the valleys and the uplands invite 
coming population and offer untold wealth. 
The herder retires before the agriculturist; but 
flocks upon a thousand hills respond to the 
labor of the farmer, to yield millions. The 
work of development has just commenced. It 
is to be regretted that Dr. Whitman could not 
have lived to see this day, and receive from a 
grateful country the plaudits he so well earned 
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as a patriotic American. It is mournful to re- 
member his fate; but it is better to have so 
labored and accomplished, even if to meet so 
terrible a death, than to have expended a life- 
time among the world’s older civilization, toil- 
ing in monotonous ways of peace and profit, 
without having done any deed to rival the 
heroes of all time or left any remembrance of 
great endeavor. 

Mf. Gray, who was with Whitman in 1836, 
tells how they surmounted every obstacle, and 
stood at last upon the western acclivity of the 
Blue Mountains. There they overlooked the 





great region of the Columbia, spread beneath 
and before them, and took in the grand coup 
@ il of hills and uplands, valleys and distant 
mountains, including the szerras of the Cascade 
Range, that were lifted in the west, crowned 
with panoplied snows of Hood, Adams, Saint 
Helen’s, and Rainier—an unsurpassed and glo- 
rious view ; but the pioneer missionary of 1836 
could not dream that the settler of 1880 would 
find all modern conveniences and civilized 
usages at command, and possess the means, 
by telegraph, to communicate with the utter- 
most parts of the earth. S. A. CLARKE. 
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Over the mountain the moonbeams peep 
At the stilly lake below; 

Into the shadows they softly creep, 
And gleam where the ripples flow. 

The winds are hushed, and the woods are still 
And weird in the mellow glow; 

“O Night!” I cry, and a whispered sigh 

Steals back from the peaks of snow. 


High on a bank, where rocky steeps 
Fling shadows out to meet the spray, 
A woman sat, with eyelids drooped 
And heart-strings trembling timidly. 
Anon her eye, with wistful glance, 
Stole out along the lake’s expanse; 
Or, startled by the restless flow 
Of cave-pent surges deep below, 
She listening bent, and, waiting there, 
The stars grew pale and seemed less fair. 
The while she watched, along the shore— 
Full sweet, a song she knew— 
The music of a dipping oar 
Broke faint, and nearer drew; 
And leaning, timid, from the cliff, 
The maiden watched a fragile skiff, 
Which onward through the shadows sped. 
“Tis Pedro’s oar,” she softly said, 
And downward through the leafy cover 
Sprang eagerly to meet her lover. 
No sooner leaping to the shore— 
The youth had dropped his gleaming oar— 
Than, stealthy, from the shaded bank 
O’ergrown with vines and creepers rank, 
A savage figure glided out; 
And ere the youth could turn about 
Another and another sprang, 
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Like crouching tigers, from the brake, 
And out along the stilly lake 
The cruel Indian war-cry rang. 
A moment, deftly, blow for blow, 
With sinewy arm and corded frown 
The gallant boatman faced his foe 
And beat their murderous weapons down. 
Now in the foam, now out again, 
Now struggling on the sandy plain, 
Decided ere it yet began, 
The fierce unequal contest ran. 
Meanwhile, above, in wild dismay, 
The startled maiden trembling stood, 
As sudden through the silent wood 
Outrang the clamors of the fray; 
And near her in the moonbeam’s ray, 
His face all dark, his eyes aglow, 
A stranger watched the scene below. 
Unmoved alike by cry or call, 
He stood before her, stern and tall, 
And silent gazed upon the tide. 

“Oh, save him, save him!” faint she cried. 
But mute and fierce, like one who hears 
A demon’s whisper in his ears, 

He paused, and, turning, seized her hand: 

“Dost promise this: my bride to be 
If I shall rescue from the strand 

This hapless youth who comes to thee?” 

A tremor, born of anguish, stole 
Its icy current to her soul 
As faint she spake: “I promise all— 
But hasten, hasten, ere he fall.” 
With one quick bound he cleared the stone, 
And darting downward through the zone 
Of circling shadows, rock, and branch, 
He fell as falls an avalanche 
Upon the startled savage foe. 
In death already one lay low; 
But faintly now and hotly pressed, 
The life-blood gushing from his breast, 
A moment more, and Pedro’s brand 
Had fallen from his stiffening hand. 
Two wily figures fierce beset 
The dauntless boatman struggling yet, 
When Felix sprang with giant stride 
Across the sand-cove to his side. 
So close they fought, nor friend nor foe 
His presence marked till one deft blow 
Along the glittering strand laid low 
The foremost warrior of the twain; 
And, leaping quick, he struck again, 
But lithe beneath his whistling blade 
The savage darted to the shade 
Of drooping branches, still and weird, 
And in the darkness disappeared. 
Thus, like a whirlwind on the shore, 
The combat rang, and all was o’er. 
But low beneath the broken moon, 
The yellow sands were rent and strewn 
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With stilly things; and, bended fair 
Above one prostrate figure there, 

A woman knelt, whose piteous cry 
Went out upon the still night air: 

“Speak, Pedro, speak! Thy Lola’s nigh.” 
And, pleading thus, she could not hear 
The voice of him who, bending near, 

Spake tenderly: “He will not die.” 


Il. 


’Tis twilight hour, and softly now 
The day-god hides his ray; 

His finger tips the mountain’s brow, 
And low, and far away, 

The yellow mists of summer-tide 
Are shifting into gray. 

Along the plain the shadows creep, 
And sweet, and everywhere, 

A hundred voices mellow deep 
The twinkling twilight air. 


Hard by her father’s open door, 

Where vines and blossoms, clambering o’er, 
Formed many a bower and cool retreat, 

A lover mused at Lola’s feet. 
“How sweet to be,” he softly said, 
“At thy dear side when day is done! 


The world’s a song, my peerless one; 
Tis all a song when thou art near. 
But how—Sweetheart, what means the tear 
A-glitter where thy lashes play? 
Why turn thy beauteous head away?” 
While thus he spoke a far refrain 
Of hoof-beats echoed o’er the plain. 
Now faint and soft, now loud and clear, 
They reached the maiden’s startled ear; 
And ere her lover’s eye could read 
The sudden pallor on her face, 
A gallant rider reined his steed 
Before the leaf-strewn hiding place, 
And, quick dismounting, crossed the wood, 
And ’neath the vine-clad trellis stood. 
Upspringing quick, a glad light shone 
On Pedro’s cheek, as in his own 
The strangers hand he warmly grasped. 
“A brother’s hand by thine is clasped,” 
He grateful said, and turning back 
Along the arbor’s winding track, 
He led the youth to where the maid 
Sat silent in the deepening shade. 
With piteous eye and rigid face 
‘ The maiden paused a moment’s space, 
Like one bewildered—where to go; 
And then more calmly, rising slow, 
She cast herself—unheard his call— 
At Pedro’s feet, and told him all. 
Quick turning on the silent youth, 
He fierce began: “And this, forsooth, 
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Thy friendship is! 


Didst think that I 


At such a price my life would buy? 
That craven I would still live on 
With love and hope and honor gone?” 
Like one whose lips their speech deny 
He sudden stopped; and, mounting high 
O’er pallid cheek and fixéd eye, 
His passion burned—a rigid stain; 
But, ere it broke in words again, 
With gentle touch a hand was lain 
Upon his arm, and Felix spake: 

“Think not I come thy wrath to wake. 
When low that night upon the shore 
I saw thy loved one bending o’er 
Thy wounded form, and to thine ear 
Speak wild, sweet words thou couldst not hear, 
FE’en then a pang my bosom knew 
That I should wrong a love so true. 
She is thy bride—her hand is free. 
Thy heart shall judge ’twixt thee and me.” 
He bent a moment, still and pale, 
Above the mossy trellis rail, 
Where white a little hand was pressed; 
And, raising softly to his breast 
The fragile thing, turned quick away 
Amid the shadows’ gathering gray; 
And lo! as down the valley’s track, 
The beat of hoofs came floating back, 
The stars crept out, and, weird and shrill, 
A night-bird whistled from the hill. 


D. S. RICHARDSON. 





FEMALE BOHEMIAN LIFE IN BOSTON. 


M—— and myself are Bohemians. Now, 
don’t let that last word bring up to your mind 
visions of handsome, careless youth with mar- 
velous mustaches, innumerable unpaid debts, 
and shiny broadcloth; youngsters whose curl- 
ing locks smell of tobacco smoke, who live like 
kings one day, and like beggars the next; be- 
cause, if you do make up your mind to that sort 
of thing, you will have to undo it again, for 
M—— and I are women. We live in a women’s 
Bohemia, which, though it knows not the de- 
lights of strong pipes, strong cheese, and strong 
drinks, nor yet of an occasional High Jinks, is 
still enjoyable. Weare not sisters, nor yet 
cousins; in fact, we never saw each other till 
we met in the train as we were speeding toward 
Boston. That mysterious something which 
makes women wax so confidential on a railway 
train made each of us confess to the other why 
we were on the way to the “hub of the uni- 





verse.” It seems we both were tired of living 
in the small country town we had always known, 
that both came to Boston to be rid of the ever- 
lasting “muck-rakers” of the village, that each 
wanted to be somewhere out of the sight and 
sound of gossip, of green worsted tidies and 
neighbor Jones’s rheumatics, and so each had 
sought to drown herself, mentally, in the great 
city of Boston. 

Neither of us knew exactly where she was 
going, and so we both went together, and to- 
gether we have stayed ever since. We soon 
found comfortable quarters in a pleasant street 
—comfortable, not elegant, nor even pretty. 
We are up four flights of stairs in a respectable 
but obscure lodging house, whose good temper- 
ed landlady we have cajoled into letting us keep 
house on her fifth floor: Our “castle in the 
air” consists of three rooms, rented for a very 
low price (for neither M—— nor I is possessed 
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of much of this world’s goods), a parlor, bed- 
room, and a kitchen. The parlor has yellow 
paper on the walls, and the carpet is green and 
red; but the sun shines brightly in at the dor- 
mer windows, which are adorned with white 
curtains, an ivy, and a bird. M ’s sketches 
and studies hang on the walls, while my piano 
with its well-worn music fills one side of the 
room. M——’s easel stands in one window, 
and opposite my piano is our bookcase, a model 
of elegance. It is a dry-goods box, with three 
shelves, painted in imitation of lacquer-work, 
and a curtain of our joint handiwork hangs 
over it, to keep our precious books from dust 
and harm. On it are plaster casts of Mercury 
and the Venus of Milo, and some fancy Japan- 
ese fans. A cheap cotton flannel curtain hangs 
in the doorway between this homely little room 
and our bed-room, and across the hall is our 
kitchen—into whose mysteries you are not to 
be initiated. You must be satisfied when I tell 
you that M and I take turns at the cook- 
stove. One week I lie in bed in luxurious ease 
till.the odor of coffee bids me arise; and the 
next, I rise early, build the fire and cook break- 
fast like a veritable “Biddy,” and when it is 
ready I enter the parlor where M—— awaits 
me, and, with a low bow, I say, “Breakfast is 
served, miss,” as though I had never done any- 
thing else all my life long. We both wash the 
dishes, make beds, etc., and then start off to 
market. We find the stairs a great nuisance— 
for there is no elevator or dumb waiter in the 
house. To avoid making any unnecessary trips 
from the cellar to our attic, we have rigged a 
bell, whose handle is a string, which hangs out- 
side the house and ends in the back yard; 
whenever the butcher or baker or candlestick 
maker wishes to leave anything for us, he rings 
the bell, and we lower a basket from the back 
window to receive the article. The first time 
we tried the experiment, M piously ex- 
claimed, with folded hands and upturned eyes, 
“Truly, laziness, not necessity, is the mother of 
invention.” 

M—— goes every day, for three or four 
hours, to paint at the Art School, while I spend 
that time in practicing my singing lesson—for 
we both belong to that class of women, who, to 
use the sarcastic words of a “down east” friend, 
are “Dursuin’ somethin.” Our evenings we 
spend together. Sometimes we go to the thea- 
ter; for, in Boston, wherever it is proper for 
women to go at all, they can go unattended by 
gentlemen. We occupy cheap seats, and enjoy 
the performance quite as well as if we sat in a 
box and had some elegant young man, in swal- 
low-tail and glasses, to talk to us during the 
fine parts of the play, and leave us for a drink 





in the intermissions. Sometimes I go to a con- 
cert alone, for M—— does not like music, but 
I have her escort to and from Music Hall. On 
entering the building I cast my eye about for 
some staid looking couple, in whose wake I 
follow closely, and so slip into my seat quite 
unobserved. When the concert is over and I 
emerge with the crowd from the doors, I am 
sure to hear M——’s voice saying in my ear, 
“Av a’ack, miss?” and, taking her arm, away 
we trudge homeward, without the smallest fear 
of any naughty man who might stare at us, or 
any dread of Mrs. Grundy. Weare too obscure 
and insignificant to be worthy of her notice, 
and for this we are duly thankful. 

Sometimes in the early evening, after we have 
washed our tea-dishes, we take a walk down 
Beacon Street, for the purpose—the deliberate 
purpose—of staring into people’s windows that 
we may get a glimpse of the life we read of, 
but with which we never come in contact. 
Sometimes we see through parted curtains a 
family seated at dinner; a comfortable papa 
and satisfied mamma, blooming daughters and 
terrible young boys. We fancy we can hear 
them talk, and can almost taste the coffee that 
is served in the dainty cups. Sometimes we 
see children with eager faces pressed against 
the window pane, watching for the belated 
papa, straining their eyes to be the first to 
catch a glimpse of him. At last we see him 
approaching, and so do the children, for they 
have left the window and cluster around the 
door, and as papa opens it we hear, for we 
have actually gone up two or three of the mar- 
ble steps on purpose, “My first kiss, papa!” 
“No, mine!*® “No, mine!” from half a dozen 
rosy lips. And then the door closes, and we 
hear and see no more of them. M—— does not 
say so, nor do I, but I am sure each feels a 
little pang at the sight, and envies the father of 
these lovely children the privilege of feeling 
their loving arms about his neck and of caress- 
ing their chestnut curls with such tender touch. 
Instinctively we move away from the house, 
each busy with her own thoughts. And I 
wonder if M—— thinks, as I do, of what might 
have been once for us, in our younger days, be- 
fore the crows’ feet came to our eyes and the 
gray hairs to show faintly on our brows, but for 
our own folly. But we are both too hale and 
hearty to sentimentalize long ; so, by the time a 
few brisk steps have brought us to our next well 
lighted house, “Richard is himself again,” and 
we are ready to appreciate what we see within. 
The windows are high, and so we stand on tip- 
toe on the carriage block, balancing ourselves 
as best we may, to see our Mr. Jarndyce—for 
all our unknown friends have names and his- 
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tories wholly of our invention. He sits in a 
large easy chair before an open fire, surrounded 
by miles of books. A student lamp spends its 
soft light in illuminating his silver hair, and the 
expression of his face is so contented and peace- 
ful that M and I carry pleasant reflections 
of him into our dreams at night. 

M—— and I are very economical. I often 
think, when I am sponging and brushing my 
old suit, how Ganymede would laugh at our 
wardrobes—Ganymede who delights in ele- 
gant costumes! A cheap flannel suit is our 
every day garment in winter, and is made by 
our own hands. I fit M ’s for her, and she 
returns the favor forme. We have each a cheap 
black silk, which we keep folded and put away 
for very extra occasions, and which is our sole 
“company gown.” Our gloves are castor beaver, 
our hats double back-action, reversible affairs, 
which serve as hats in the daytime, and, by 
adding a pair of ribbon strings and a flower or 
two, as bonnets in the evening. In summer, 
the flannel suit worn in the winter is washed 
and turned, and made over into a “scramble 
dress” for the mountains, for we spend July and 
August with M ’s old maid aunt in Jefferson, 
New Hampshire. We even carry our economy 
so far as to do up our own pocket handkerchiefs 


and aprons, for washing costs a great deal here 
—even the “cheap” Chinese laundries are so 


only in name. I never shall forget the first 
time we played washerwomen. It was my week 
at playing lady; so, as M—— proposed the plan, 
I let her carry it out, and without a qualm of 
conscience I saw her march toward the kitchen 
with her arms full of handkerchiefs, her sleeves 
rolled up above the elbow (and, in*spite of her 
forty years, her arms are very pretty). She had 
a look of triumph in her eyes and a strength in 
her gait and motion that seemed to imply power 
to play marbles with mountains. I heard the 
water run into the tubs, and the splash of 
her in the suds; I heard much rub- 
bing and then a pause, then a forlorn “oh, 
dear,” and, on rising to find out what was 
the matter, I saw a most ludicrous sight. 
On the floor sat M——, beside her the tub, 
upset, and its contents of suds and pocket 
handkerchiefs floating around the floor of our 
little kitchen. Poor M—— had suds in her 
hair and eyes; her neat cambric dress was 
soaked; her arms were burned, and her two 
pretty feet were thrust out before her in the 
puddle of suds, in a most dejected attitude. Of 
course, I laughed and she cried. She said I 
was heartless, and I replied, picking her up, 
that she was too small and frail for such work, 
and that henceforth my brawny arms should 
wash the handkerchiefs. And so I have been 





installed as laundress to her royal majesty 
M——. 

Although Bohemia is a large place, we have 
very few friends, and the number of our gentle- 
men friends is just two. One isa man of some 
fifty years of age, who was an artist of great 
promise in his youth, but paralysis has so with- 
ered his arms that for years his paints and 
brushes have been useless to him. He is 
M ’s particular friend; and to see those 
two,.on a rainy afternoon, trot off under one 
cotton umbrella, to see an exhibition of etch- 
ings, makes my old heart rejoice, they seem so 
happy. I wonder what made me write old 
heart, for M is some ten years older than I; 
but she is so little and pretty, and I so large 
and gaunt and awkward, that I feel as though 
she were some pretty kitten put under my pro- 
tecting care. When they return home from the 
exhibition, Jones seems another man. He is 
very enthusiastic about the etchings, very well 
pleased with his company, and then he sud- 
denly falls into silence, sits quiet for an hour or. 
so, and then leaves abruptly. I shake my 
prophetic head at his retreating figure, and say 
to M——,, as the echo of his footsteps dies 
away, “My dear M , if you go on at this 
rate, you will be inspiring that poor old Jones” 
—she looks aggressive at hearing him called 
poor and old—“to paint with his toes next. 
Don’t you see how he mopes and broods, and 
gazes in silence on his patched boots, as if 
speculating on the capacity of his toes for 
learning to handle a paint-brush?” But M 
only blushes and laughs at my nonsense, and I 
inwardly resolve to confide to Jones, at my next 
opportunity, that if he ever carries off M " 
he will have to take me too, and I know that 
will frighten him off, and I shall own my M—— 
in peace. My friend’s name is Robinson. 
M—— says he is a “snuffy old widower,” but 
that is wholly in revenge for my calling her 
Jones “poor old Jones.” Robinson’s only joy 
is in his violin. He sometimes comes to our 
sky parlor, and we play duets and sing songs, 
with violin od/igato. Such visits I enjoy very 
much, but poor M—— rushes frantically out of 
the room, and seeks refuge in the society of a 
lame seamstress, who lives on the first floor, 
and begs to be allowed to help her in her endless 
sewing, that she may drown the sound of the 
scraping and squalling going on above. 

In the early summer we take rides in the 
open horse-cars to some of the suburbs, eat our 
supper under some out-of-the-way tree, stroll 
among the pretty gardens for a while, and come 
home by moonlight; or we take a sail—-no, a 
steam—down the harbor, and refresh ourselves 
by strolling on the sands and poking pebbles 
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with our parasols. And this is our life in Bohe- 
mia! We are happy, perfectly happy, because 
we are free to do as we like. We find pleasure 
in small things, and happiness in being busy. 
M—— is devoted to her art, and I to my sing- 
ing, and each to the other, and so runs our 
world away. I suppose my fashionable young 
lady readers of the Golden City have by this 
time turned their aristocratic noses at least a 
foot into the air, and each of them pities us be- 
cause we know not the delights of kettle-drums 





and flirting with Presidio officers, and perhaps, 
in the compassion of their hearts, they wish 
they might do something to show us the utter 
depravity of such a life as ours. They certainly 
have a right to despise our Bohemian ways, and 
to thank heaven they are not as we are. My 
only reply to them is that 

“John P. 

Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 


MELLIE A. HOPKINS. 





THE MYSTERIOUS HAND. 


It was in the year 1861, shortly after the com- 
mencement of hostilities between the North and 
South, that I found myself a passenger from 
Gibraltar to Southampton, on one of the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company’s steamships. 
With the exception of a young English attaché, 
a personal friend of mine, the passengers were 
composed of British officers, ordered home to 
join their regiments, in anticipation of a war 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
growing out of what is called the 7ven¢ affair; 
two Southern envoys—namely, Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason—ez route for England and France, 
having been forcibly taken from the British 
steamer Zvent by the commanding officer of 
an American man-of- war. 

I am invariably sea-sick when on the ocean. 
On this occasion I was, as usual, confined to 
my state-room, where I was visited by the 
young Englishman referred to, who, after sym- 
pathizing with my affliction, very kindly said 
to me, “Be careful, my dear fellow, when you 
come out to the cabin. With the exception of 
ourselves, all the passengers are British officers, 
ordered home to join their regiments. War be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, al- 
though not declared, is imminent, and ‘our fel- 
lows’ have got their fighting blood up, and you 
being the only American on board, they will 
naturally want to pitch into you, and will do so 
on the slightest provocation. So be careful, 
for heaven’s sake !” 

I was too sea-sick to pay much attention to 
my friend’s warning, feeling perfectly well con- 
vinced that no human “pitching in” could be 
much worse than the terrible pitching up and 


down of the ship, then laboring in the trough’. 


of a heavy sea. 
about it. 


In fact, I very soon forgot all 





In a couple of days, however, I found myself 
seated at the dinner table, immediately opposite 
the Honorable Colonel Anneslie, of the Scots 
Fusiliers, his regiment being a portion of the 
household troops, then in London. After a for- 
mal introduction, the subject of the anticipated 
difficulty between the two nations was intro- 
duced by Colonel Anneslie, by his asking me 
what I thought of the insult Great Britain had 
received. I replied that I saw nothing that 
diplomacy between two kindred nations could 
not remedy. The Colonel expressed surprise 
at my remark, adding that “no nation like that 
of Great Britain could submit to such a slap in 
the face without drawing the sword.” I smiled, 
and said a military man would naturally feel 
that the arbitrament of the sword was the proper 
method of disposing of such a difficulty, but 
that men of peace preferred to resort to every 
other remedy before that of blood-letting. By 
this time many of the officers had left their 
seats, and were eagerly listening to the conver- 
sation. Much to the horror of my young Eng- 
lish friend, who, in the kindness of his heart, 
had taken his seat at my side, in order to shield 
me as much as possible from what might prove 
to be an outburst of indignation on the part of 
his countrymen, I then said: 

“With all due respect for your sentiments, 
Colonel, permit me to add that the views which 
I have expressed are sustained by the highest 
living English authority on international law— 
namely, your own Mr. Philimore—who, in a 
communication to the London 7imes of a re- 
cent date, which I perused at Gibraltar just be- 
fore coming on board, says, if my memory is 
not at fault, that the American naval com- 
mander was not only justified in taking from 
the Zvenz Messrs. Slidell and Mason, but would 
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have been justified in carrying the Zven¢ into 
the port of New York.” . 

Several officers immediately jumped to their 
feet, exclaiming to Colonel Anneslie, in tones 
which indicated their excited feelings, “Pre- 
sent me! Present me!” After which a captain, 
whose name I have forgotten, but who must 
have stood over six feet in his stockings, said 
to me, in a tone of sarcasm which he evidently 
took no pains to suppress: 

“TI beg your pardon, but is it not possible 
that you have made a mistake in the paper to 

_ which you have referred? Instead of the London 
Times, which we certainly had an equal oppor- 
tunity with yourself to peruse before sailing, 
have you not given us the benefit of some ar- 
ticle you have been reading in the New York 
Times?” 

I told him I thought not. _ I perceived, how- 
ever, that, without an exception, these gentle- 
men evidently thought I had been making a 
fool of myself, and so bewildered is a person 
from the effects of sea-sickness that I began to 
fear I had, when Colonel Anneslie, as if to set 
the matter at rest, directed one of the junior 
officers to step to the captain’s cabin and ask 
him if he had the latest London 7zmes received 
at Gibraltar before sailing. Not a word was 
said until the young officer made his appear- 

. ance with the London 7zmes in his hand. I 
was feeble and nervous, and my nervousness 
was augmented by my English friend’ at my 
side making a remark to me, in the honesty of 
his feelings, in a low tone, not at all compli- 
mentary to my common sense or prudence. I 
felt as if I should have fainted with joy as the 

_ subaltern, in handing the paper to Colone] 

Anneslie, remarked in a suppressed tone, but 

sufficiently distinct for me to catch the words: 

“By Jove, he is right; there’s Philimore’s 
opinion !” 

Mr. Philimore’s communication was then read 
aloud, and the true character of a British gen- 
tleman was made conspicuous by the courtesy 
and kindness promptly displayed and extended 
toward me during the voyage to Southampton. 
There Colonel Anneslie called me to the side 
of the ship to witness the arrival of the Scots 
Fusiliers, who had just come down from London, 
to embark for Canada on their warlike mission, 
and who, recognizing their Colonel as they were 
ascending the side of the transport, placed their 
forage caps on their rifles and cheered their 
commander, just as he said to me: 

“Allow me to present to you my regiment, 
and at the same time to regretfully bid you 
farewell.” 

On leaving the steamship at Southampton, I 
discovered to my great regret that all the berths 





on Cunard steamers to sail for the next month 
had been taken up for British officers and their 
wives, and that my only chance to get to New 
York was to take passage on the German 
steamer Bremen, just arrived, which would sail 
in three days. On this vessel I secured passage 
for myself and family. 

Sauntering back to my hotel, I espied a natty 
little craft in the dry-dock, which, on inquiry, 
turned out to be the Confederate cruiser Vash- 
ville, undergoing repairs. The officer of the 
deck, who appeared to be a stripling of eigh- 
teen or nineteen years of age, wearing a pea- 
jacket and cap ornamented with gold braid, 
was nervously pacing the deck. As I stood on 
the wharf, this youngster was joined by two 
others similarly uniformed. The impression 
then made on my mind was that the Vashville 
was officered by young, enthusiastic, and deter- 
mined men. 

I remained at the dock long enough to take 
a mental observation of her armament, which 
consisted, as nearly as I could judge, of a swivel 
bow-gun, probably a twenty-pounder, and two 
others, probably ten-pounders. I was about 
leaving for my hotel, when an officer, who sub- 
sequently proved to be the chief engineer, ap- 
proached me, and, in the frankest manner pos- 
sible, said : 

“You are an American, I perceive.” 

I replied affirmatively. He then invited me 
on board, which invitation I declined. He re- 
peated the invitation, stating that the other offi- 
cers would be glad to see any American. I 
begged to be excused, as I had some purchases 
to make, etc. He then told me that he and the 
second engineer were New Yorkers—that their 
families lived in the city of New York, and he 
wished me to take a couple of letters, contain- 
ing money, to their wives. I told him the 
United States Government had sent instructions 
to Europe, warning all Americans against be- 
ing the bearers of letters from or to parties in 
arms against the Government, and, trivial as 
the service might seem, I regretted exceedingly 
that I could not comply with his wish. 

I parted with him, and was nearing my hotel, 
when I heard footsteps coming rapidly behind 
me. Turning around, I discovered my new 
acquaintance, the engineer. He approached 
me, and, in an agitated voice, said: 

“Do you purpose returning to New York on 
the Bremen?” 

I told him I did. 

“Have you paid for your passage?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“T am sorry,” he added, and was about leav- 
ing me, when he turned quickly, came up close 
to me, and, in a low voice, said, “Forfeit your 
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passage money ; do not go by the Bremen. We 
are here expressly to burn the Bremen. We 
have an authenticated list of her cargo. She 
has on board eight hundred boxes of Prussian 
rifles for the Federal Government. In twenty- 
four hours we will be out of the dry-dock. Two 
hours after the Bremen starts for New York, we 
shall be in pursuit. The Nashville is fast; we 
shall rapidly overhaul, burn, and sink the Brem- 
en. We shall bring back to Southampton all 
her passengers, but their baggage will be lost.” 

I thanked him for his information, and we 
parted. I was plodding along, bewildered, in a 
measure, by my situation, and contrasting, unfa- 
vorably to myself, my refusal to take charge 
of a letter to a poor woman in New York, 
who was, perhaps, suffering from want of the 
money it contained, with the anxiety her kind 
husband had displayed to save me from the 
horrors of perhaps a deadly conflict at sea. I 
had half a mind to go back to him, and take 
his letter and its consequences, when I ran 
against Captain Wessels, of the Bremen. I felt 
it my duty to communicate to him the informa- 
tion which had so strangely come to my knowl- 
edge. He was very much agitated. 

“How long,” said he, “will it take you to get 
your family down to the steamer?” 

“Twenty minutes,” I replied. 

“I give you half an hour. Forty minutes 
from this moment” (pulling out his watch) “we 
shall be under way.” 

In twenty minutes my family and baggage 
were on board. In ten minutes more, every 
passenger going by the Bremen was on her 
deck. The gang-plank was hauled in, fasten- 
ings cast off, the tinkle of a bell was heard, we 
backed out from the dock, another tinkle, and 
we were under way. I looked at my watch. 
Forty-five minutes had elapsed since I had been 
conversing with the captain in front of the ho- 
tel. Fortunately, the steamer’s fires had not 
been put out from the time of her arrival, a few 
hours before. 

The Bremen was a stanch craft, and offi- 
cered by hardy men of experience. As much 
steam as she could safely carry was given her, 
and we rapidly left behind us the shores of old 
England. That night.Captain Wessels told me 
that everything he possessed in this world was 
on board the steamer; that he was largely in- 
terested in the safe delivery of the eight hun- 
dred boxes of arms; that the Vashville was very 
fast, and, in fair weather, could overhaul us 
with our twenty-four hours’ start; that if she 
did, he would fight her with steam as she came 
alongside, and would scald to death every hu- 
man being on board, if possible. Here, I could 
not help but think we stood a chance of having 





a broil converted into a boil, with somebody 
cooked, gratis. I should be telling an untruth 
if I stated that I relished the prospect. | 

For forty-eight hours we boomed along in 
splendid style, when a gale of wind sprung up, 
which, although favorable to our prospect, nev- 
ertheless tried the metal fastenings and cord- 
age of our gallant iron craft. In such a heavy 
sea the Nashville could not live, the captain 
said, which consoled us for the rolling and 
tossing, the loss of meals, and general discom- 
fort of everything around us. On the ninth 
day, the captain, in honor of our escape from 
the Nashville, gave us a “jolly spread,” with 
fine old Rhenish wine, and other accompani- 
ments. Songs were sung, and toasts were 
drunk in memory of “Faderland,” “Our Fritz,” 
etc.; for, with the exception of two ladies, my 
family and myself, the passengers were all Ger- 
man students, e” route to join the Union army. 
On the tenth day, about noon, when on the 
banks of Newfoundland, there was a tremen- 
dous crash, which shook the vessel from stem 
to stern. Steam was let off rapidly, the vessel 
stopped. Orders were imperatively given in 
tones which seemed to combat with the ele- 
ments; there was a running back and forth on 
deck overhead, a dragging of blocks and cord- 
age and rattling of chains. The vessel, having 
lost her momentum, began to roll and pitch and 
toss fearfully. The weather was bitterly cold, 
our sails frozen and unmanageable, a tremen- 
dous sea was rolling, our machinery disabled ; 
we were at the mercy of the elements. The 
good ship Bremen gradually settled to her lar- 
board side, the seas began to roll over us, the 
hatches were battened down, the deadlights 
secured; we were in utter darkness, and in- 
closed in an iron prison. A feeble light was, 
after a time, obtained, and swung in the cabin, 
but no preparation of food was thought of. ‘fhe 
cook and waiters seemed to have stepped 
ashore. For hours no one came to communi- 
cate with us. At last, a solitary waiter ap- 
peared, and placed some bread, cold meat, 
and water on the table. We questioned him; 
he answered not, looked frightened, and disap- 
peared. This state of things was kept up for 
twenty-four hours longer, when, finding things 
getting no worse, we began to think matters 
were more likely to improve. 

About seven o'clock of the night of the 
eleventh day out, Captain Wessels, for the first 
time since the accident, entered the cabin and 
took his seat at the head of the table. He 
looked sad, gloomy, and exhausted. Although 
he had been so long without food, I noticed he 
was not eating. Not a word was uttered by 
any of the passengers, I approached the cap- 
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tain, and, quietly seating myself at his right, 
said, in tones as firm as I could command: 

“Well, captain, how does it look?” 

He did not immediately reply nor look at me. 
Thinking he had not heard me, I was about to 
repeat the question, when he gently placed his 
hand on mine, and with an expression so sad, 
so mournful, that I shall never forget it, replied : 

“T will tell’ you. No small boat can be 
launched, or can live, in such a sea as is now 
raging. Our machinery is disabled beyond re- 
pair. Our sails are frozen and unmanageable. 
We have sprung.-a leak on the larboard quarter. 
Our pumps are broken. The water is gaining 
on us with such rapidity, that, if the wind does 
not shift before midnight, so as to throw us on 
our starboard, and thus enable us to pass a sail 
over the leak on the larboard, we will be at the 
bottom when that hour arrives. Now, go to 
work, cheer up your fellow passengers, ‘particu- 
larly the poor ladies and children. Good night. 
If we should never meet again, believe that 
I have done all in the power of a human being 
._ to save the ship and the precious lives intrust- 
ed to my care. May the great God have mercy 
on us all!” 

He then left the cabin and went on deck. 
The passengers had been attentively watching 
us. I turned to them, and although, as I was 
told afterward, my face was as pallid as that of 
a dead person, I exclaimed: 

“Cheer up, cheer up; by midnight we shall 
be out of trouble.” 

German songs were then sung by the stu- 
dents, affording me an opportunity to quietly 
slip away to my state-room, my family having 
preceded me. On entering my state-room I 
locked the door, took out the key and placed it 
under the pillow on which the head of my 
darling boy was resting. 

I awakened him, and told him to rise and 
kneel with me. He did so. I said, “Now, my 





child, it is my duty to say to you that we arein 
great, very great peril. God alone can save us. 
Pray fervently to him to spare us—to spare all 
in this ship.” 

The child did so; we prayed together, and if 
prayers ever went up from the heart, those 
prayers did. A few moments afterward, the 
boy was fast asleep, and, strange as it may 
seem, a feeling of drowsiness gradually crept 
over me. I have heard it said that persons on 
the eve of execution have been known to sleep 
soundly. I think I can account for it. Hope 
and fear have given way to resignation—a quiet 
submission to the will of Providence. Be that 
as it may, I soon fell asleep, and slept as sound- 
ly as I ever did in my life, until suddenly awak- 
ened by what appeared to be a heavy blow 
against the larboard quarter of the ship. In 
an instant I realized the situation. I thought 
my hour had come, and, with all my faculties 
alert, I calmly awaited the awful sensation of 
sinking to the bottom. Even in this terrible 
moment there was a consolation in knowing 
that all who were dear to me in this life would 
not be separated from me in death—that we 
would go down, down together. The vessel, 
however, gradually careened from the larboard 
to the starboard. Pulling and hauling, shout- 
ing and running, were heard overhead. It 
wanted half an hour to midnight. The wind, 
as by a miracle, had suddenly shifted from 
NNW to NNE. God was in the elements. 
The Mysterious Hand was visible! We were 
saved! 

In five days afterward we were at our dock 
in New York. With the exception of myself, 
who was in the consular service, the passen- 
gers were rigidly searched for letters, but none 
were found. Mr. Seward was informed by me 
of the locality of the Nashville, and a man-of- 
war was promptly dispatched to look after her. 

GEORGE V. BROWN. 





THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 


A residence of four years on the Nicaragua 
and Panama transits, in the interests of Amer- 
ican transportation companies, and a practical 
familiarity with the navigation of both oceans 
to the ¢ermini of these transits, naturally led me 
to take a special interest in the subject of an 
isthmus ship canal, when the San Francisco 
Board of Trade took the initial step, which re- 





sulted in the appointment of a committee to 
consider and report upon the practicability of 
the proposed Nicaragua and Panama projects. 
The report of that committee, of which I had 
the honor to act as chairman, is before the 
public. It is now proposed to make other con- 
siderations, inseparably connected with the sub- 
ject, but which are foreign to the purpose of the 
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Board of Trade report, the special subject of 
this article, premising, however, that the ideas 
herein advanced are entirely personal. 

I can recall the day, many years since, when, 
after a tedious voyage round the “Cape of 
Storms,” I stood, for the first time, on the 
‘shores of that magnificent inland sea, Lake 
Nicaragua. Fresh in my mind were the weary 
months I had passed in reaching this spot. 
When I realized that this splendid sheet of 
water was connected with the Atlantic by 9 nav- 
igable stream, and that I was only eight days’ 
travel from New York, the idea occurred to me 
with magic force, that, at some future day, the 
genius of the age would supplement the work 
of nature, and no more should the mariner be 
called upon to battle the tempestuous waves of 
the Southern Ocean to reach the spot whereon 
I stood—only twelve and a half miles from 
where I had left the White Falcon, two hours 
before, afloat on the Pacific. 

In later years, en route from Virgin Bay to 
Granada, by lake steamer, when passing the 
location of the now projected canal, I have, 
with curiosity, followed the setting sun, almost 
until it dipped into the waters of the Pacific, 
and never without thinking how little the Al- 
mighty had left undone in the work of an inter- 
oceanic canal through Lake Nicaragua. The 
reader will not wonder that the subject has 
been of more than passing interest to me ever 
since. 

The political consideration of the inter- 
oceanic canal question is of vast importance, 
and applies equally to either route. This inter- 
national highway will be truly the “key of the 
Pacific,” and our country should not permit it 
to pass under the dominating influence of any 
foreign power. It is vastly more important 
that any canal, which shall unite the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, should be controlled by the 
United States than it was that the Suez Canal 
should be controlled by Great Britain. This 
great highway, wherever and whenever con- 
structed, should therefore be under the pre- 
dominating influence of our own, acting jointly 
with the local government through whose terri- 
tory it passes. 

The English Government had no hesitation 
in purchasing the control of the Suez Canal. 
Not having built it, England had to buy it, and, 
like England, if we do not build we must pur- 
chase a controlling interest. We might, per- 
haps, depend upon treaties with the maritime 
powers, guaranteeing its neutrality; but, in the 
exigencies of war, treaties are often ignored, 
and the managing control of such a work holds. 
the key of the position; a few hours would suf- 
fice to render the canal useless for months. 





The action of President Hayes in this matter 
will meet with the approval of all patriotic 
Americans, who recognize the fact that, if we 
are not inclined to fight unless it is necessary, 
we are nevertheless ready to do so when our in- 
terests are threatened. The actual existence of 
a large standing army and navy is not needed 
to give weight to the principles enunciated by 
President Hayes. Our country has the power 
in reserve to command the respect of foreign 
nations, and if we can justly say to them, “our 
citizens own the major portion of this work; its 
protection is a vital necessity to our country; 
and we shall maintain a protectorship over it, 
as a special duty”—if we can rightfully thus 
assert, no foreign power will question our right, 
unless under circumstances which would render 
it advisable and unavoidable to submit the 
question to arbitration or to the issues of the 
sword. 

Of equal interest to us is the method by 
which this- great work shall be constructed. 
Our Government having officially indorsed the 
Nicaragua route, it would appear proper that it 
should construct it as a Government work, to 
be free for American tonnage, and charging an 
equitable toll on all foreign tonnage, other than 
Nicaraguan. Our merchants feel that the open- 
ing of an interoceanic canal should be to them 
a guarantee of moderate freights between the 
Pacific Coast and our Eastern seaboard, as well 
as Europe. They view with apprehension the 
possibility of a combination with the great 
freight monopolies which now control our inter- 
State commerce. 

On the other hand, Government works are 
prosecuted so slowly and so expensively, and 
their continuance is so dependent on the ca- 
prices of the party in power, that this idea has 
little to recommend it, except the single consid- 
eration just named. Consequently, we must 
aim to reach a method by which the construc- 
tion can be so assisted by the Government that 
the latter shall have a distinct and overpower- 
ing voice in the tonnage tax to be charged, thus 
insuring the result aimed at: a work for the 
mutual. benefit of the investors and of the 
world’s commerce. The committee of the 
Board of Trade have this same object in view 
when they “urge the absolute necessity of reg- 
ulating the tonnage tax by means of an Inter- 
national Convention, in which all the maritime 
nations shall be represented; the tonnage tax 
thus levied, being unchangeable, except by a 
majority of the signatory powers.” The advan- 
tage of this excellent recommendation is ren- 
dered somewhat questionable by the equal fa- 
cility which such an arrangement would give 
the powers for interference with other details in 
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the management of the canal, and would hard- 
ly be available except as accompanying a treaty 
of neutrality, covering the canal itself and its 
approaches within a specified distance—say one 
hundred nautical miles. 

Admitting the obvious necessity that our 
Government should rightfully claim a voice in 
the management of the canal, it is equally ob- 
vious that this right can only be attained by 
rendering such pecuniary assistance as will in- 
sure it unquestioned. Inasmuch as the results 
of public subsidies to transportation companies, 
in our country, have not been such as our peo- 
ple were led to anticipate, the idea of any gov- 
ernment subsidies has few friends; in fact, our 
State has prounced emphatically against them. 
Nevertheless, in this exceptional case, our Gov- 
ernment could safely guarantee the interest on 
the construction bonds of the Interoceanic Ca- 
nal Company at a low rate of interest (say five 
per cent.) during the period of construction, to 
be issued in four equal installments for the 
amount named by the Government survey, in- 
cluding contingency estimate and no more; the 
period of construction to be limited to six years 
from breaking ground. The interest on these 
bonds should terminate at the end of the period 
so fixed, and said interest should be repaid by 
a sinking fund within double the time, or twelve 
years. This would at once give the bonds of 
the Company a standing throughout the world, 
and even this limited assistance might only be 
accorded with the agreement, expressed on the 
face of the bonds, that the Government, in con- 
sideration thereof, should fix the tonnage tax at 
a rate which should not net the Company less 
than seven per cent. per annum. 

There appears to.be no reason why our Gov- 
ernment should not, and every reason why it 
should, assume such a position toward this great 
project. This would insure the early comple- 
tion of the work and ultimately cost the coun- 
try nothing, while we should sooner receive the 
vast benefits which the canal would confer on 
our commonwealth and the whole Pacific Coast. 

Surprising as it may appear, there are a few 
who question the value of an interoceanic canal 
to San Francisco, and fear that it would divert 
commerce from our port. The commerce with 
our Eastern seaboard, which now merely passes 
through this city, might, in some instances, 
leave us for the canal route, as it also possibly 
might be transferred to the Pacific terminus of 
the North Pacific Railroad, now being con- 
structed. But it is of little benefit to us that a 
cargo of tea is here transferred from ship to 
car. A few merchants, who now realize a profit 
in the Cape Horn trade, might find that busi- 
ness injured by it, but the new avenues that 





would be opened to them shculd far more than 
compensate. The owners of sailing ships also 
recognize the fact that, although the Nicaragua 
Canal would be available to them, the de- 
creased distance would gradually give screw 
steamers of large tonnage an increased advan- 
tage. These two interests value our commer- 
cial isolation for such exceptional reasons as 
only prove the rule of the greatest advantage 
to the greatest number. 

Let us now consider the enormous advan- 
tages. Almost in vain has our commerce beat- 
en against the shores of China for thirty years. 
China does not want the products of our soil, 
and we do not want her population. Europe, 
on the contrary, wants a// that we can produce, 
and a desirable European immigration is one of 
the great necessities of the Pacific Coast. With 
the completion of the canal, we can reach Eu- 
ropean markets in twenty-five days, and our 
Eastern seaboard in eighteen days, while our 
Gulf ports can be reached in fourteen days. 
Freights will be carried to Europe at rates now 
paid to Hongkong, and steerage passengers can 
be brought here at an expense of about thirty- 
five dollars each. The saving effected in han- 
dling our present average wheat crop will alone 
amount to two million one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. The development of Nica- 
ragua will also create a large and profitable 
commerce with our port. The construction of 
the canal will not only draw upon us for our 
surplus labor, but will create an immediate de- 
mand for our lumber and many products of our 
soil. In this connection it is necessary to state 
that, although Nicaragua is abundantly supplied 
with woods, they are mostly hard, cabinet vari- 
eties, more valuable than ours, but not adapted 
to such purposes as canal construction would re- 
quire. The resources of that magnificent, but 
almost virgin country, would receive rapid de- 
velopment, and there is nothing grown there 
that we are not daily purchasing. Those who 
entertain exaggerated ideas of the value of Chi- 
nese commerce can see nothing in the con- 
struction of this great work that tends to de- 
crease the probabilities of our success else- 
where. The canal would open other, and, it is 
submitted, vastly more encouraging, fields for 
our commercial and our industrial enterprises. 
Viewed in any light that candid investigation 
can place on the question, it offers the greatest 
advantage to our commonwealth and the whole 
Pacific Coast. Our people are as yet compara- 
tively ignorant of the subject. Our producers, 
who, of all others, are the most interested, have 
not had their attention called to the immense 
advantages offered them in this beneficent en- 
terprise. Did they realize it, they would, as one 
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man, urge its construction with the least possi- 
ble delay. We are the community most inter- 
ested in this question, and we know the least 
regarding the advantages it offers. In the lan- 
guage of the Board of Trade report, there is, 
in the project, “Prosperity for our producers, 
profit for our merchants.” 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
enter into a discussion of the merits of the two 
projected routes for an interoceanic canal, but 
a few ideas present themselves as worthy of note 
in this connection. In the many technical dis- 
cussions which have claimed my attention, I 
have been impressed with the fact that project- 
ors and engineers are, in such arguments, much 
like attorneys, seeking only to develop the unfa- 
vorable points in other projects, and the favor- 
able points in their own. Thus we find Count 
de Lesseps dwelling upon and exaggerating the 
difficulties of the Nicaragua route, while com- 
placently passing over, as minor affairs, the 
stupendous obstacles that bar the way to suc- 
cess in his Panama scheme. It is a notable 
fact, for which proof can be furnished by the 
writer, that Count de Lesseps’s autographic sig- 
nature appears on an application to the Nicar- 
aguan Government for a concession to con- 
struct the very work he now pronounces against; 
and the “Blanchet Concession,” failing of pas- 
sage in the Nicaraguan Senate by only one vote, 
we find him subsequently taking up the “Wyse 
Panama Concession,” far less favorable in terms. 
Comment is unnecessary, and the inference is 
left to the reader. 

The Eads project for an isthmian ship rail- 
way claims a few remarks at our hands. Doubt- 
less it is feasible to build a railway on which a 
ship can be transported; but I have yet to learn 
of the first ship-builder, ship-owner, or ship 
captain who would allow his ship to be thus 
treated, full of cargo. The water is to the ship 
what the foundation is to the house; deprived 
of its foundation, a loaded ship would be ruined, 
and the larger the ship the more impracticable 





does the scheme become. No mechanical con- 
trivance, when the ship is out of water, can 
transfer the enormous weight from the keel, 
where it is zo¢ intended to rest, to all parts of 
the water-borne lines, where the principles of 
naval construction require that it shad/ rest. 

The Channing scheme of transporting ships 
in cazssons filled with water is more reasonable, 
but still impracticable, because it would be im- 
possible to keep such a structure water-tight in 
transporting it over grades, and with founda- 
tions liable to settle from the enormous weight. 
The wear and tear of such structures in a trop- 
ical climate would also be immense. These 
ideas are the natural efforts of ingenious minds 
to avoid the difficulties which are encountered 
in all interoceanic canal projects, and they only 
prove, as Count de Lesseps says, that “great 
engineers are often mistaken.” They also in- 
dicate the great and increasing interest which 
is being developed in the question we have been 
considering. 

The prediction is a safe one that, before many 
years elapse, instead of regarding it as a prob- 
lem of the future, the Nicaragua interoceanic 
ship canal will have become an accomplished 
fact. Its completion will be the dawn of a new 
era in the development of the Pacific Coast. It 
will rapidly increase our mercantile marine, it 
will enhance the prosperity of our common- 
wealth, which halts in its onward march of in- 
dustrial and commercial development, for rea- 
sons which are patent to close observers. Fur- 
nishing an avenue, open to all, for the cheap 
and rapid transportation of the varied prod- 
ucts of our soil, it will quicken the energies of 
our producers, encourage the enterprise of our 
merchants, and inaugurate an era of prosperity 
on the shores of the Pacific. In the eloquent 
words of the Board of Trade report, “God 
speed the day when the Pacific shall be wedded 
to the Atlantic! It will be a happy day for 
our children, for our country, and for the world.” 

Wm. LAWRENCE MERRY. 
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In the April number of THE CALIFORNIAN 
appeared an article headed “Americanism in 
Literature.” It occurs to us that a better title 
would have been “Walt Whitman ;” therefore, 
the secondary matter, prefacing the direct treat- 
ment of the author of Leaves of Grass, will not 
be here considered. When the writer of the pa- 





per before us, after a circuitous journey, final- 
ly arrives at the true subject, his path becomes 
as straight as it was crooked before. He ex- 
presses doubt as to the possibility of a litera- 
ture distinctively American, but none whatever 
as to the false position of our modern Ossian. It 
may prove wholesome for us to follow the main 
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points of argument, as nearly as may be, in the 
order of their advancement: 

First, the writer declares his intention to cast 
no reflection upon the “personal sincerity,” the 
“perfect good faith,” of Whitman—generously 
relegating him to the pitiable company of “un- 
conscious foseurs.” To have left him there 
would seem to have been punishment enough; 
but, further on, he is abruptly recalled, and both 
he and the-reader are startled with the charge 
of the “meditated acting of a part.” Ata sin- 
gle stroke, the modest hues of sincerity are 
changed into the “proper colors of affectation 
and masquerade.” Perhaps these antagonistic 
positions sufficiently neutralize one another to 
allow us to proceed, without further comment, 
to point number two: 

“He [Whitman] addresses an exceedingly 
cultivated age in the artistic language of bar- 
barism.” Fortunately, the rude bard is not 
compelled to bear this heavy accusation alone. 
On either side are placed supporters mightier 
than himself. “He rouses, in a perfectly un- 
biased critic, something of the same amaze- 
ment as might result from seeing some native 
of our great West robed in the garb of an an- 
cient British harper, and chanting, with pictur- 
esque solemnity, the most eloquent passages of 
Carlyle and Emerson.” If these latter, at their 
best, sound “barbaric yawp,” we need not stay 
to commiserate the third singer. We suspect 
that the writer was led into this particular con- 
tradiction through the overpowering effect upon 
him of certain articles coming under the gen- 
eral designation of “dry goods.” He was blind- 
ed, probably, by the glare of Whitman’s red 
flannel; consequently, he threw over him the 
more pleasing garb of the British harper, 
which, as may be believed, caused him to sing 
surprisingly exalted strains. Of this, more 
hereafter. 

The writer continues: “One need hardly fear 
the charge of dogmatism in asserting that all 
Mr. Whitman’s work, from beginning to end, is 
absolutely without art.” If any attempt is made 
to prove this assertion, it is very indirect, and, 
as nearly as we can discern, amounts to this— 
viz., that Whitman has ignored the present 
“exquisite degree of development” of the “met- 
rical and rhythmical structure of English verse.” 
Should this prove convincing to the reader, we 
do not care, for the time being, to disturb his 
easily earned repose. 

Again: “He [Whitman] glorifies the igno- 
rant masses; but,” is it added, “he is by no 
means of them.” He does not do this well; 
he does not even “partially represent their rude 
life ;” for, to accomplish this, requires “sunny 
honesty,” “candid heartiness,” “limpid, unos- 





tentatious directness,” and, of course, rhyme 
and meter—all of which are denied to be in his 
possession. But where does the critic find au- 
thority for this statement so positively made? 
True, Whitman finds music in the sounds of 
humble toil, and sees beauties among the lowly 
scenes of life, whether in olden homes or in the 
wilds of the West. Is it because he so fre- 
quently sings of these that he is said to “glorify 
the ignorant masses?” Such is the conclusion 
to which we are driven. 

As to the last point (with which we believe 
the gist of the article concludes )—vz., that a 
man of European culture cannot be a democrat 
—we will rest upon the assurance that it carries 
with it, as its predecessors may have done, its 
own answer. 

After this brief array of inconsistencies, which 
are made to constitute the substance of a maga- 
zine article, let us turn to our writer's volume of 
verse, published some two years ago and the 
causes of their occurrence may, by this means, 
be readily discovered. Men, be they learned 
or unlearned, speak plainly enough when they 
have something important to say. Their dic- 
tion is then straightforward, as a rule, and one 
idea is not apt to endanger, much less to con- 
tradict, another. Says a great critic, “The one 
unpardonable sin in a versified composition, 
next to the absence of meaning, and of a true 
meaning, is diffuseness.” As one opens and pe- 
ruses Fantasy and Passion with this maxim in 
mind, he finds many an opportunity for its ap- 
plication. The long, sonorous words and the 
pyramidal exclamation points multiply —each 
moving, or stationed, according to the strict 
tactics of rhyme and meter. The performance 
is acceptable as a parade. The veteran, how- 
ever, sees small preparation for the stern hour 
of battle. The subjects that open the volume, 
and occupy it for forty-three pages, all belong 
out of doors—some on the earth, others in the 
air, and others still in the writer's imagination ; 
but they are portrayed by one that has studied 
them from his parlor window. The atmosphere 
of the house is too strong for the perfumes of 
Nature. The clouds lead from “earth to sun- 
set lands,” 


‘As stately stairways to imperial halls.” 


The spaces between the apple trees appear as 
“aisles,” the leaves of the roses have a surface 
of “satin,” and the ferns are 


‘* Delicate, supple, frail as Jace.” 


Ivy, ferns, leaves, clover, grapes—all are 
clipped or pulled up by the roots, and brought 
into the drawing-room to languish in the tyran- 
nic, ever-uppermost presence of “velvet” and 
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“brocade.” Human kind and the creatures be- 
neath are not exempt; no more are personified 
abstractions. The young lady in Seville recalls 
a product of the loom; she has 


“A drowsy smile, two dimpling cheeks, and two 
Fathomless ve/vet Andalusian eyes.” 


The tigers in the jungle suggest a textile fabric. 
They are exhibited to us 


‘‘With sleek, striped shapes of massive size, 
Great velvet paws, and lurid eyes.” 


Even poor Poesy cannot escape. 
nius, she 


Meeting Ge- 


—‘‘lures him with her velvet glance.” 


This writer prints seven stanzas entitled “An 
Interior.” With nearly equal propriety, he 
might have so styled some seven times seven 
pages. It is not easy to perceive how one with 
this dress-maker’s bias, this penchant toward 
the millinery department of literature, can af- 
ford enlightenment or pleasure concerning 
things of Nature. The bent of mind would 
seem to forbid it. As long as the rock-maples, 
covered with the glory of autumn, suggest no 
more than 


“Great gorgeous tapestries out of Eastern lands,” 


and toads, seeking their insect supper in the 
grass or among the cabbages, rise to the for- 
eign distinction 
“Of thick-lipped slaves, with ebon skin, 
That squat in hideous dumb repose, 


And guard the drowsy ladies in 
Their still seraglios,” 


we have little hope of penetrating what Goethe 
was pleased to style the “open secret.” Not 
only is this writer’s genius a thoroughly in-door 
one, but it haunts the chambers of dwellings of 
far-off lands. He does not even sing of the 
kind of house in which he himself lives: 


‘‘A chamber where the wainscot woods 
Are rich with dark shapes, oddly mold, 
And where the time-touched arras hangs 
In blendings of blue, green, and gold; 
And, dimly pictured, gleam the walls, 
With here bluff huntsmen, all at tryst; 
Here mounted knights; a falcon here, 
Wide-winged upon a lady’s wrist.” 


It is in such an apartment that he is most at 
home, and from which, in our judgment, he 
looks out upon and seeks to catch the life of 
the fields, forests, and flowers of New England. 
Is there any escape here from artificiality—the 
thing that the writer himself so strongly con- 


demns in Whitman? 
Vol. I1.— 3. 


Artificiality of form is 





indeed reprehensible, but what shall be said 
when the very essense, the spirit, is the result 
of machinery as real as that of a carpet-loom? 
We have not space to quote largely. The vol- 
ume is open to whomsoever will take the trouble 
to read and try the strength of our position. If 
it be admitted that the author of Fantasy and 
Passion is constitutionally incapable of appre- 
ciating the hidden beauties of Nature (without 
which gift no man can be a poet), there remains 
little need of considering his language—his 
form. But, inasmuch as he insists so strenu- 
ously upon that point, let us make a few short 
selections from his writings: 


‘““WINDS. 


‘*O invisible lives, that aimlessly, 
With mutable voices, fare 
Mysteriously and tamelessly 
Through the altitudes of air, 
When I welcome lofty dreams of you 
Amid hours of calms or storms, 
I discern evanescent gleams of you 
As divine phantasmal forms! 


‘‘Here, grouped in superb frigidity, 
The blasts of the North repose, 
Proud spirits of intrepidity, 
Whose wings with clangors unclose. 
In their saturnine eyes crepuscular 
Cold hatreds bitterly glow; 
In the girth of their dark arms muscular 
Sit shipwreck, ruin, and woe. 


‘‘Thus, haughty in dread immobility, 
Or lurid in arrogant might, 
Exultant in soft volatility, 
Or languid in drov.sy delight, 
Sublimely, serenely, or dismally, 
Weird throngs, you glimmer and go 
Where spaciously loom and abysmally 
The realms that my visions know.” 


Diffuseness outdone! Whether there be more 
wind in “the altitudes of air” than in the above 
stanzas is a serious question. But let us take 
a more substantial subject, bending the vision 
carefully toward the North Pole: 


‘*Here Silence, like a monarch, reigned immensely ; 
The quintessence of Cold was here no less; 
Each utter as before God spake intensely 
And visible things leapt out of nothingness— 
A land wherewith no living sign was blended, 
A white monotony of weird device, 
One towering boreal torpor, chaste and splendid, 
One monstrous immobility of ice.” 


Such is the home of the “Iceberg.” Several 
more equally unmanageable stanzas under this 
title ought to be presented, but the lack of 
space forbids. Is it not evident to the most 
careless reader that these ponderous words are 
too heavy for the ideas that lie beneath them? 
No man with false teeth would dare attempt to 
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read them aloud. To study Swinburne does 
not necessarily reward the student with the 
power to achieve his special success. These 
lines scan well; the tape-measure attests their 
accuracy, or, as the author would have it, their 
art; but do they approach the mold of verse 
that “cultured American men and women” are 
waiting to “gladly and proudly recognize when 
it really appears?” If so, in mercy to the bar- 
barous present, may the day of appearance be 
long delayed! We may be stricken with fogy- 
ism, the star of our birth should, perhaps, have 
risen ages earlier; but we hazard the cry, 
“Better meaning than measure; better sense 
than sound.” “Winds” and “Icebergs” are 
rather stern subjects. The gentle moonshine 
demands, however, like treatment at the hands 
of this rhyming surveyor in the field of letters: 


‘Wide tracts of cloisteral forest-land, I know, 
Are welcome to that luminous heart of thine, 
Where, under murmurous branches, thou canst throw 
Dim palpitant arabesques of shade and shine.” 


Whatever the theme, the reader fails not to 
have his mouthful. If music is to be found in 


any particular kind of poem, surely it should be 
in a barcarolle or a cradle-song. Fantasy and 
Passion contains two pieces severally so named. 


Below one may read two of those stanzas, en- 
titled “Barcarolle :” 


‘‘With strange, half-proud humility, 
With sumptuous tranquillity, 
Thou art lounging, sweet, at my flattered feet, in 
statuesque immobility ; 
Against thy bosom’s chaste, superb repose 
One heavy blood-red, velvet-petaled rose.” 


On second thoughts, it has occurred to us that 
we may be gladly excused from furnishing the 
concluding stanza. The “Cradle Song” is not 


so prodigiously polysyllabic, but offers, to our 


our ears, no more melody. 

The school to which this writer belongs we 
believe to be founded in error—namely, in the 
confusion of the two arts, poetry and painting. 
These arts are exceedingly jealous, and one 
cannot encroach upon the boundaries of the 
other without detriment to both. Word-pictures 
are endurable only when they exhibit something 
more than could have been touched on by the 
brush. This power of suggestion is very rarely 
discoverable in the author under consideration. 
He contents himself with doing what is properly 
the painter’s work. The position is false at the 
start, and, being held with dogged pertinacity, 
becomes, in the end, other than a source of 
pleasure. The painter defeats the poet. A 
stanza like the following, because of the over- 
dye of detail, portrays a tea-rose taken from a 





chromo, or from the milliner’s window, rather 
than from the garden: 


‘Half tinged, like some dim-yellow peach, 
Half like a shell’s pink inward whorl 
That sighs its sea-home after, 
Your creamy oval bud lets each 
Pale outer petal backward curl, 
Like a young child's lip in laughter.” 


Children do not laugh with their lips curled 
backward, by the way; but then “laughter” 
rhymes faultlessly with “after.” Again: 


‘Frail germ of strength, I scan with eager heed 
As from the summer sward I lift you up, 
The tawny oval of your polished bead 
Bulging so sweetly from its rugged cup.” 


Certainly this is the way an acorn looks, but 
was it worth while to say so? Our writer de- 
votes his energies to petty particularizing, to 
overwrought niceties of description—a strong 
indication that the poet is not born, but made. 
Be the poems ever so accurate, they have the 
manufacturer’s stamp on them. Nature is 
brought into the house, and there worked over 
and over, until her freshness is lost, and nought 
remains to be seen save the misapplied skill of 
the artisan. Fantasy there is in this volume, 
but Passion we have not been able to discover. 
The cast of mind forbids that. The poet of 
Man or of Nature could not write three sonnets 
under the several names of “Satin,” “Velvet,” 
and “Brocade.” The eye does not rollin fine 
frenzy over silks and satins; the shimmer of 
fine fabrics bears not the least resemblance to 
the fires that flame upon the altar of inspired 
song. Of course, many excellent lines are to 
be found threading their way through the en- 
tangled syllables of the little book before us. 
A cultured writer could not well avoid making 
occasional happy hits in the course of two hun- 
dred pages, but this by no means proves that 
the author really had anything to say to the 
world; and this is, as has been said, the real 
issue. Too much sa¢ién—such is the verdict 
after each perusal. The handiwork of Nature 
reaches perfection as it descends to the manual 
dexterity of the clever workman. The lily 


—‘‘bursts from soilure and decay 
In taintlessness of alabaster calm.” 


The butterfly 


—‘‘soars fluttering, breeze-assailed, 
Gay as those flowery gondolas that slid 
Through sculptured Venice in old days, and trailed 
Brocades and velvets where they softly sailed.” 


The grapes 


—‘‘dream of some old ducal board, 
Blazing with Venice glass and costliest plate, 
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Where princely banqueters caroused in state; 
And through the frescoed halls the long feast roared. 


_ 

“Or how drocaded dame and plumed grandee 
Saw [their] imperial-colored fruit heaped up 
On radiant silver, or in chiseled cup, 

Where some proud marble gallery faced the sea.” 


The ivy has 


‘‘Masked beauteous dames through arrased chambers 
glide, 
With lazy, graceful staghounds at their side.” 


Or maids 


‘In velvet and brocade, in plumes and sik, 
With falcons, and with palfreys white as milk.” 


Word-wrought fashion plates cannot deceive, 
though they be labeled poems of nature. No 
more can frigid and contorted addresses to 
mankind escape detection, though shielded by 
the placard of “ Passion.” 


‘“‘I have sought the intensest ways to best adore you; 

I have laid my soul's last treasure at your feet; 
Yet I tremble as in thought I bend befcre you 
With abasement and abashment and defeat, 
Knowing well that all the love I ever bore you 
Is requital weak of worth and incomplete.” 


This is the first stanza of a piece entitled “ Ado- 
ration,” and all but the last that we shall offer 
from this writer. Though we have ever be- 
lieved his volume to be a cleverly constructed 
failure, we should have continued to hold our 
‘small peace had he not forced us to speak by 
this recent aimless dab at Walt Whitman. In 
justice, both to the author and to the reader, 
we will not dismiss him without quoting two 
pieces in full. 


‘“‘CHIAROSCURO. 


“The garden, with its throngs of drowsy roses, 
Below the suave midsummer night reposes, 

And here kneel I, whom fate supremely blesses, 
In the dim room, whose lamplit dusk discloses 

Your two dark stars of eyes, your rippled tresses, 

Whose fragrant folds the fragrant breeze caresses. 


‘White flower of womanhood, ah! how completely, 
How strongly, with invisible bonds, yet sweetly, 
You bind, as my allegiant love confesses, 
You bind, you bend, immutably and meetly, 
This soul of mine, that all its pride represses, 
A willing falcon in love's golden jesses. 


“To me such hours as these I breathe are holy; 

I kneel, I tremble, I am very lowly, 
While this dear consecrated night progresses, 

And faint winds through the lattice vines float slowly 
From all high starriest reaches and recesses— 
Night's heavenly but unseen embassadresses.” 


Now, if Miss Chiaroscuro stayed to hear this 
effusion through, she certainly exhibited more 
patience and courtesy than characterizes the 





average of young ladies in America. Poetry 
can be made by recipe, as well as cake or pie. 
Search the cook-book of letters, reader,"and by 
carefully applying the principles found there 
you shall succeed in literary pastry as well as 
the most famous caterer. 


“SATIN. 


‘*No moonlit pool is lovelier than the glow 
Of this bright, sensitive texture, nor the sheen 
On sunny wings that wandering sea-birds preen; 
And sweet, of all fair draperies that I know, 
To mark the smooth tranquillity of its flow, 
Where shades of tremulous dimness intervene, 
Shine out with mutable splendors, mild, serene, 
In some voluminous raiment white as snow. 
For then I feel impetuous fancy drawn 
Forth at some faint and half-mysterious call, 
Even like a bird that breaks from clasping bars; 
And, lighted vaguely by the Italian dawn, 
I see rash Romeo scale the garden wall, 
While Juliet dreams below the dying stars.” 


This satin is astonishing stuff. The visions it 
starts before the eyes that gaze worshipfully 
upon it are hardly to be credited. It works 
like magic, being a sort of patent medicine to 
ease whatever disturbance affects the mind. 
“No family should be without it.” 

If the author of Fantasy and Passion had lit- 
tle to say in his book, much less was he pre- 
pared, in a magazine article, to assail a great, 
rude genius, far above his comprehension. Let 
us endeavor briefly to examine our huge roll of 
sacking, and see if it does not possess certain at- 
tractive properties, though placed side by side 
with “tremulous,” “mutable,” ‘‘voluminous” 
folds of satin. In a published letter to Emer- 
son, written in 1856, may be read the following 
bold passages, which strike the key-note of the 
author’s character and of his labors: 


‘‘There is no great author; every one has demeaned 
himself to some etiquette or some impotence. There is 
no manhood or life- power in poems; there are shoats 
and geldings more like. Or literature will be dressed 
up, a fine gentleman, distasteful to our instincts, foreign 
to our soil; its neck bends right and left wherever it 
goes; its costumes and jewelry prove how little it knows 
Nature; its flesh is soft; it shows less and less of the 
indefinable, hard something, that is Nature. 


It is no marvel that the man that speaks thus 
familiarly of the 


—‘‘hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within,” 


should be incomprehensible to a player upon 
the surface. It is no wonder that the writer 
that inveighs so severely against the foreign 
gloss, the shimmering costumes, cheap orna- 
ments, and mincing gait of much of our litera- 
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ture, is condemned by a rhymer that might 
have sat at the feet of Herr Teufelsdrockh, 
and been dubbed, by the queen of French 
fashion, Noble Knight of the “Vestural Tis- 
sue.” A plea for manhood, for genuine mascu- 
linity, in letters as well as in life, has Walt 
Whitman sounded from first to last. He has 
pushed his language to extremes, has spoken 
savagely, at times; yes, all but brutally. Nev- 
ertheless, we believe that he has erred upon the 
side of truth. And who shall say that the hard 
Saxon of his Leaves of Grass was too harsh a 
medicine for the milk-and- water disease in lit- 
erature—symptoms of which are developed in 
such volumes as Fantasy and Passion? Aman 
of unflagging faith, of deep and steadfast ear- 
nestness, a close student of the living world 
about him, a man exceptionally strong in mind 
and body, filled with the ceaseless energy of 
perfect health— it is not surprising that he was 
unable to listen silently to the smooth, sickly 
babble, the polished and perfumed insipidities, 
daily offending his ears. While we would not 


defend his violence zx ¢o¢o, we fear that the in- 
tent of its use has not been universally per- 
ceived. As we understand Leaves of Grass, it 
is a protest against sham of every kind and 
description; and when the lamentable preva- 


lence of sham is considered, there is certainly 
strong ground for palliation of much of its un- 
bridled freedom and vehemence of language. 
Perhaps, nothing short of Whitman’s liberty of 
speech could be expected to send the dandy 
writers, the champions of equal daintiness and 
deceit, to the shades where they rightfully be- 
long. “Down with scribbling fops and fools! 
Give us men and women—creatures fit to dwell 
in a world of infinite beauty and perfection. 
Away with weaklings and counterfeits, and fill 
their places with honest, wholesome beings, 
to associate with whom is not contamination. 
Let men open their eyes and ears, and learn 
that it means something to be alive.” Such we 
conceive to have been the central thoughts of 
this author’s aim in addressing his fellows. 
Was he fitted to carry out his design? First 
comes his firm faith: 


*‘Endless unfolding of words of ages. 
And mine a word of the modern, a word en masse, 
A word of the faith that never balks.” 


Next appears his earnestness: 


“I do not say these things for a dollar, or to fill up 
the time while I wait for a boat.” 


“*O truth of the earth! O truth of things! I am de- 
termined to press the whole way toward you. 

‘Sound your voice! I scale mountains, or dive in the 
sea, after you.” 





No one could be more absorbed in his work— 
no one more anxious, if possible, to utter his 
feelings and ideas. “If his language is at times 
forced, it may be for the reason that the thought 
has pushed it too hard in its effort to find a 
voice. This author seeks to interpret the hid- 
den meaning of everything that comes under 
his observation, be it of rare or of commonest 
occurrence. Important matter is confided to 
him from all sides, and he strives to repeat it. 
He would be the world’s mouthpiece: 


“Tt is you talking just as much as myself; I act as 
the tongue of you. 

It was tied in your mouth; in mine it begins to be 
loosened.” 


As with man, so with Nature: 


‘‘I hear you whispering there, O stars of heaven, O 
suns, O grass of graves! O perpetual transfers and 
promotions, if you do not say anything, how can I say 
anything?” 


This man is sensitive to the slightest impression 
of Nature; and he is perpetually amazed at, 
and confounded by, phenomena that, because 
of their familiarity, we are wont to pass un- 
noticed. Of course, to such a mind, the prob- 
lem of life ever deepens, but his cry of im- 
passioned inquiry still sounds on. He may be 
baffled, but he neither desists nor complains. 
He is an utter stranger to discouragement or 
any morbid sentiment. Often he is mad with 
very health— intoxicated with the unspeakable 
riches of his being: 


‘*To behold the day-break ! 

The little light fades the immense and diaphanous 
shadows ; 

The air tastes good to my palate.” 


‘*The atmosphere is not a perfume; it has no taste 
of the distillation; it is odorless. 

It is for my mouth forever—I am in love with it. 

1 will go to the bank by the wood, and become un- 
disguised and naked; 

I am mad for it to be in contact with me.” 


The poet insists that one is not half a! man or 
woman when the body is incapable of enjoying 
the gentlest and most secret influences of earth, 
air, and sky. He adores health—the nice bal- 
ance of the mental and the physical that pro- 
claims the perfect creature. The animal side 
of man is so grossly neglected and abused, en- 
tailing thereby such wretched frustration of the 
grand and glorious design for which he was 
called into existence—men are so frequently 
failures, wrecks, incapable of noble effort, of in- 
telligent appreciation of the privileges proffered 
them—that this poet all but deifies the flesh, as 
he cries with a loud voice, 
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“‘Oh, my brothers, in the name of your Maker, attain 
to every possible perfection; be whole, be strong, be 
pure and sweet—open to the influx of the glorious life 
that stunted, deformed, diseased beings can never taste. 
Obey the laws of your being in the face of all criticism, 
and you will no longer know yourselves, so mighty, so 
splendid shall you become.” 


So worshipful a thing does the human body 
appear in the eyes of this vigorous, full- voiced, 
free, and intrepid singer, that it is impossible 
for him to understand how anything obscene 
can be thought or said concerning it. That his 
enthusiasm again and again carries him too 
far is by no means disputed ; but that the intent 
is touched with impurity cannot for a moment 
be believed. The bounds of enthusiasm are 
unlimited. If those profoundly in earnest did 
not sometimes say that which were better un- 
spoken, we would miss many another utterance 
of incalculable value. We are shocked by cer- 
tain passages in Leaves of Grass; but the fire 
that prompted them has rekindled besides so 
much wisdom and beauty, that, on the whole, 
we would rather refrain from, than indulge in, 
censure. Such a poet must err occasionally in 
his search for, ard presentation of, so many 
bold and startling truths. It is easy enough for 
a writer, every breath of whose passion is man- 
ufactured to meet the present need, to keep 
within the proprieties of a Sunday-school pam- 
phlet; but Walt Whitman, whatever else he 
may be, is something more than one of these 
upright, self-moving machines, that grind to 
order chaffy grists that were better spilled than 
taken from the mill. 
“Smile, O voluptuous, cool- breathed earth ! 
Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! 
Earth of departed sunset! Earth of the mountains 
misty -topt ! 
Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon, just tinged 
with blue! 
Earth of shine and dark, mottling the tide of the river! 
Earth of the limpid gray of clouds, brighter and clearer 
for my sake ! 
Far-swooping elbowed earth! 
earth ! 
Smile, for your lover comes. 
Prodigal, you have given me love. Therefore I to you 
give love. 
O unspeakable, passionate love! 


Rich apple-blossomed 


The relation between this writer and Nature is 
as intimate, and the feeling as tender, as that 
subsisting between a youth and the maid of 
whom he is enamored. 


“You sea! I resign myself to you also; 

I guess what you mean. 

I behold from the beach your crooked, inviting fingers ; 
I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me.” 


It is exceedingly difficult for us to understand 
how the reader of such lines can harbor a sus- 





picion, even, that the sentiment is feigned. If 
the hot fire of sincere, unrestrained passion does 
not scorch these pages as it passes them over, 
one by one, we are wondrously deluded. The 
red, bounding blood of the man behind flows 
through these stanzas from first to last. Tame 
words are out of the question; the language 
must be extravagant. Excessively w7/d it may 
be; but—heaven be praised !—it is a/ive, car- 
rying with it the quickening power without 
which poetry is impossible. 


‘Press close, bare-bosomed Night! Press close, 
Magnetic, nourishing Night! 
Night of south winds! Night of the large few stars! 


Still, nodding Night; mad, naked, summer Night!” 


If we are competent to decide, there is more 
inspiration in the above four lines than in any 
forty pages of such books as Fantasy and Pas- 
ston. No inlaid work here, no mother-of-pearl 
or carving in ivory; but the full, impetuous gush 
of song as it descends from the fountain-head. 
This is not painting, much less chromo-print- 
ing; but the free sketch of the master, as accu- 
rate as it is comprehensive and suggestive. In- 
stead of beholding such a picture through a 
magnifying glass, one can, after the first glance, 
see deepest into it with closed eyes. 

And is Walt Whitman no artist?) None but 
artists know the boundaries of their particular 
art; and herein lies the crucial test. Very sel- 
dom does our singer, when he is singing, fail in 
this regard. It is when he is laying down some 
fact too rank for aught but the harshest prose 
that he quits the domain of poetry; and there 
is justice in the proceeding. That his crashing 
sallies of rejoicing in masculinity, in strength, 
in the lionhood of mankind, and his black- 
smith’s blows dealt against the neutrality and 
namby-pamby element prevailing so largely 
among those who should be his fellows, his 
equals—that these necessarily prosaic efforts 
are rightly conjoined with the beauty and grace 
of poetry proper, is hardly to be maintained. 
The teacher of disturbingly plain, practical 
truths may shift himself too suddenly to the 
side of the exalted poet, chanting lays of charm- 
ing mystery; but surely this does not destroy. 
It rather confirms the respective capacities em- 
ployed in the one and in the other. Whit- 
man is poet not only, but law-giver. Many 
a lesser writer would have separated matters 
that he has seen fit to send forth together. 
Nevertheless, when a man has anything to say, 
his method is of secondary consideration. We 
have this one cause for redemption of a multi- 
tude of offenses—vzz., that when this author de- 
termines to write poetry, the result is not a dis- 
appointment. 
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Again we ask, is it true that “all Mr. Whit- 
man’s work, from beginning to end, is abso- 
lutely without art?” The writer of this asser- 
tion was, as we have shown, thinking of the 
clothes of poetry. Whitman neither rhymes 
nor cuts his lines by the yard. This is the gist 
of the accusation. The fact of his mastery of 
rhythm is entirely overlooked. Will any one, 
sensitive to the music of speech, say that the 
appeals to the “Night” and to the “Sea,” above 
quoted, are not as far removed from prose as 
if the lines were marked off by a carpenter’s 
square, and tasseled with syllables that jingle 
each to the tune of its mate? This blunder of 
our critic is an additional testimonial to the sub- 
tlety of the melody of Whitman’s diction. He 
was read by the eye, not by the ear. Let the 
reader listen for a moment: 


**T hear the workman singing, and the farmer's wife 
singing ; 

I hear in the distance the sounds of children, and of 
animals early in the day; 

I hear the inimitable music of the voices of mothers ; 

I hear the persuasions of lovers.” 


Is there no skill to be detected in this lan- 
guage, not to mention the native grace of the 
ideas? One quotation more, from the “Poem 
of the Dead Young Men of Europe,” and we 
rest this part of the argument: 


7 
‘They live in other young men, O kings! 
They live in brothers, again ready to defy you. 
They were purified by death—they were taught and 
exalted. 


‘*Not a grave of the murdered for freedom but grows 
seed for freedom; in its turn to bear seed, 

Which the winds-carry afar and re-sow, and the rains 
and the snows nourish. 


‘*Not a disembodied spirit can the weapons of tyrants 
let loose 

But it stalks invisibly over the earth, whispering, coun- 
seling, cautioning. 


“Liberty! Let others despair of you. 
spair of you. 


I never de- 


‘Is the house shut? Is the master away? 
Nevertheless be ready—be not weary of watching. 
He will soon return—his messengers come anon.” 


Where the body of Whitman’s subject-mat- 
ter is of the coarsest material, he does not neg- 
lect a certain indefinable delicacy of construc- 
tion; while in his purely poetic strains, this 
skill rises to a degree of excellence that may 
well comperisate for the absence of strict meter 
and rhyme. So much for Mr. Whitman’s “mere 
antique license.” 

And now a word more as to his self-con- 
sciousness. He certainly believes in himself— 





a very essential requisite for one who is to 
undertake any kind of work whatever. But 
when Whitman introduces, with characteristic 
rush, his burly, magnetic personality, if we 
understand him, he brings a pressing multitude 
of his fellows with him. 


‘*These are the thoughts of all men in all ages and 
lands; they are not original with me. 

If they are not yours as much as mine, they are noth- 
ing, or next to nothing.” 


‘In all people I see myself—none more, not one a 
barleycorn less ; 
And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them.” 


After all, Whitman’s egotism amounts to no 
more than this, that he is a native son of the 
soil, a child of Nature, and as good as “you, 
whoever you are.” He goes to Nature for his 
example. 


“*T see that the elementary laws never apologize. 
I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant 
my house by, after all.” 


Grant that our Ossian is self-sustained and 
ready to say so; it is because he is a man, not 
because he is Walt Whitmari. 


‘*Any man or woman shall stand cool and supercili- 
ous before a million universes.” 


“T cock my hat as I please, indoors or out,” he 
says to “trippers” and “askers,” but the dumb 
beast can humble him: 


‘*The look of the bay mare shames silliness out of 


me, 


It is because he “sees through the broadcloth 
and gingham,” and, let us add, the satin, velvet, 
and brocade; it is because he understands the 
actual worth of those “who piddle and patter 
here, in collars and tailed coats,” that he is so 
often tempted to glory in himself. However, 
he retracts as often, and the simplest creature 
or thing of earth causes him wholly to forget 
that he is 


‘“‘Walt Whitman, an American, one of the rough— 
a kosmos.” és 


The red-necktied trickster in thought, speech, 
or behavior finds him untamable as a buffalo; 
but the infant in slumber holds him spell- 
bound: 


‘The little one sleeps in its cradle, 
I lift the gauze and look a long time.” 


And this leads us, after so lengthy a diversion, 
to the mention of still another among the many 
qualifications that fit this author for the office 
of a poet—viz., that of broad sympathy. 
Faith, earnestness, sympathy—add to these 
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acute powers of perception and a peculiar gift 
of language, and the result must be some sort 
of a poet created by One higher than himself, 
the creature. It is only with artificialities, with 
things wherein never flow the juices of life, 
things inherently dead, that Whitman finds no 
bond of union: 


‘‘When a university course convinces like a slumber- 
ing woman and child convince, 

When the minted gold in the vault smiles like the 
night-watchman’s daughter, 

When warrantee deeds loafe in chairs opposite, and 
are my friendly companions, 

I intend to reach them my hand, and make as much 
of them as I do of men and women.” 


Herein may be gleaned his attitude toward the 
world. It is manifest on every page of his 
book that whatever comes from the Maker of 
us all, and of all that surround us, touches him 
to the quick; whatever exhibits, in its ordained 
way, the fathomless manifestation of 4, has 
fascination for him forever: 


“And the cow crunching with depressed head sur- 
passes any statue. 

Oxen that rattle the yoke or halt in the shade, what 
is that you express in your eyes? 

It seems to me more than all the print I have read 
in my life.” 


Comparisons are odious; nevertheless, they 
may be edifying. Let us hear what the author 
of Fantasy and Passion has to say about cows. 
Take a stanza from the piece entitled “Clover.” 


‘Here, too, the massive, lazy cow, star-eyed, 
Thrusts down her dark, moist nose, and all day long, 
By your delicious feast unsatisfied, 
Crops with rough, florid tongue your honeyed throng, 
Lashing off flies with her tail’s restless thong.” 


Here is the eating machine. She is minutely 
pictured frorh tip of tongue to tip of tail; but 
what have we learned or felt from this visit to 
the familiar tenant of the summer field? What 
hint did we get to repay us for the tramp and 
the time? Under such guidance, will the “yel- 
low primrose” ever appear anything more than 
simply the “yellagy primrose?” There is a dif- 
ference between looking even at a cow and 
really seeing her. The rare vision and love of 
the poet for the object of his gaze must first be, 
or nothing will be told us: 


“T think I could turn and live with animals, they are 
so placid and self-contained ; 

I stand and look at them sometimes half the day 
long.” 


One that speaks thus is a receiver of impres- 
sions, and may become a translator of hidden 


meanings; in other words, a poet. He will 





probably consume little time in wheeling about 
platoons of stiff-backed, brass-buttoned stanzas; 
he will the rather think down into the matter 
he is to reveal until the burrowing thought 
brings its own tongue. Does he undertake to 
describe, the picture will be living; not a dry, 
prolix emuneration of surface peculiarities evi- 
dent:to the most careless observer. The imag- 
ination of the true poet moves in a bee-line; 
and perhaps the grand cause of its enchaining 
power is the rapidity with which it acts upon 
the feelings. While it points to some one cen- 
tral truth of exceeding beauty, its magic hand 
beckons into our presence a host of companions 
scarcely less delightful. Within this subtle 
power of provocation is secreted the very aroma 
of poetry. 

“Outlines!” cries Whitman, “outlines!” The 
sketch is free and apparently careless, but, as 
the eye rests longer upon it, the detailed pict- 
ure comes out, feature by feature, into final 
completion. The first faint streak of dawn is 
all at first; but patiently the dim tint spreads 
and deepens, until at last it is universal day. 
In abstract thought, as in description or narra- 
tion, Whitman draws few lines; and we believe 
this method, while it is the most difficult, is the 
most effective employed in the art of poesy. 
Hammerton goes further; he declares that in 
the realm of painting, also, sketches equal fin- 
ished pictures. Let us examine Whitman’s nar- 
ration of the visit of a slave to his house: 


‘*The runaway slave came to my house and stopped 
outside. 

I heard = motions crackling the twigs of the wood- 
pile. 

Through the swung half-door of the kitchen I saw 
him, limpsy and weak, 

And went where he sat on a log, and led him in and 
assured him, 

And brought water, and filled a tub for his sweated 
body and bruiséd feet, 

And gave him a room that entered from my own, 
and gave him some coarse, clean clothes; 

And remember perfectly well his revolving eyes and 
his awkwardness, 

And remember putting plasters on the galls of his 
neck and ankles. 

He stayed with me a week before he was recuperated 
and passed North. 

I had him sit next me at table. 
in the corner.” 


My firelock leaned 


The tyro will, perhaps, believe such writing 
an easy task; but this, we apprehend, will not 
be the judgment of him who has had experi- 
ence. That is a master-touch—“the revolving 
eyes” and the “awkwardness ;” so, too, that at 
the close—the “firelock leaned in the corner.” 
The volume before us abounds in like passages, 
evidencing the sharp perception, the aptness of 
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language, and the patient thoughtfulness of the 
true poet. The omnibus-driver, with his ‘‘in- 
terrogating thumb;” the carpenter’s foreplane, 
whistling its “wild, ascending lisp;” the mock- 
ing-bird, as he “sounds his delicious gurgles, 
cackles, screams, weeps;” the herds of buffalo 
that “make a crawling spread of the square 
miles far and near”—all proclaim that Whit- 
man is an intimate of men and things, that he 
learns much from even the least of them, and 
that he can make his chosen communications 
attractive, as well as beneficial, to his fellows. 

We cannot leave this champion of natural- 
ness, this athlete-lover of life, passionate, inde- 
pendent, resistless adorer of naked truth and 
beauty, without the following lines of charac- 
’ teristic pregnancy of suggestion and most ex- 
quisite tenderness: 


“A child said, What is the grass?—fetching it to me 
with full hands. 

How could I answer the child? I do not know 

What it is any more than he, 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of 
hopeful green stuff woven ; 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer, designedly dropped, 

Bearing the owner’s name some way in the corners, 

That we may see and remark, and say, Whose? 


‘*Tenderly will I use you, curling grass; 

It may be you transpire from the breasts of young 
men ; 

It may be if I had known them I would have loved 
them ; 

It may be you are from old-people, and from women, 

And from offspring taken soon out of the mothers’ 
laps— 

And here you are the mothers’ laps. 


‘*The grass is very dark to be from the white heads 
of old mothers, 

Darker than the colorless beards of old men, 

Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of 
mouths. 

Oh, I perceive after all so many uttering tongues, 

And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of 
mouths for nothing. 





“I wish I could translate the hints about the dead 
young men and women, 

And the hints about old men and mothers, and the 
offspring taken soon out of their laps.” 


It has been endeavored to show that the 
writer of “Americanisms in Literature” was 
not equal to the task assigned. To allow his 
internecine propositions to fall foul of one an- 
other, to their own destruction, was a simple, 
and we trust a satisfactory, process of proving 
the correctness of the position taken. Further- 
more, a hasty inquiry into the causes of his fail- 
ure has been instituted. This could be most 
readily done by an examination of his mental 
characteristics as recorded in the volume given 
by him to the world, and by a survey of Whit- 
man’s genius depicted in like manner. The 
plan that he himself avoided in dealing with 
Whitman we have adopted in our discussion 
of both writers—v2z., that of making extracts 
from their published works. We have not, 
however, employed “the cheap means” of se- 
lecting “most ill advised passages” as illustra- 
tions. On the contrary, the effort has been to 
quote only such passages as were calculated to 
afford, as far as they extended, a characteriza- 
tion of the volume entire. Full justice cannot 
be expected in so short a paper. We may have 
been too severe upon the one hand, or too len- 
ient upon the other. The author of Fantasy 
and Passion, however, certainly cannot censure 
any of our chance hard words; for it is he who 
says, “His glimpses of perfect sanity are some- 
times Mr. Whitman’s most unfortunate points.” 

We believe that he should not have spoken; 
and we also believe that, had Leaves of Grass 
exhibited vastly more “ocean turbulence,” and 
had its author been a far more “terrifying ma- 
niac,” still would “cultured American men and 
women” have welcomed both as a relief from, 
and a rebuke to, Rosetti-isms thrice reduced 
and piping rhymesters prostrate with chronic 
médiocrity. ANTHONY THRALL. 





THE NAVAL RESOURCES OF CHINA. 


It may with safety be assumed that prior to 
the years 1860-61, the guns, rifles, or munitions 
of war, manufactured upon foreign principles, 
in the possession of the provincial authorities 
of China, were almost useless. The lesson that 
the mandarins then received from the allied 
armies was not lost upon them. They saw that, 
despite the number of men they could bring 





into the field, the superiority of arms of pre- 
cision, combined with skill in military tactics, 
enabled the western soldiers to become con- 
querors; and although Tseng Kwo Fan and 
the General, San Ko Lin San, in their mem- 
orials to the Dragon Throne, informed his 


majesty that his troops were utterly defeating 


the barbarians, and that the latter would never 
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reach the imperial city of Peking, the Chinese 
learned to their cost the falsity of these repre- 
sentations. The western cannon which were 
found in the Taku forts upon the entry of the 
British troops were of Dutch and British make, 
small twelve-pounders, such as are used for 
signal guns upon vessels. A few, however, 
were of superior caliber, and were possibly of 
Russian manufacture. The rest of the guns 
were of Chinese origin, and it has been stated 
by officers engaged in the attack that the de- 
fense made by the Chinese, when we consider 
the weapons used and their disadvantage in 
point of inferiority of equipment, was a matter 
of great surprise. It was at the storming of the 
Taku forts that the Armstrong gun was first 
used in action. The Chinese troops were also 
armed with a few smooth- bore muskets—-these 
articles, in common with the cannon, having 
been purchased at Hongkong or Singapore, and 
conveyed along the coast to the north in junks. 

The armament of the Chinese forces received 
an impetus in the march of improvement im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of the celebrated 
Taiping rebellion. This rebellion caused the 
imperial generals and viceroys to search for 
persons who would supply them with arms. 
Numbers of European merchants engaged in 
the traffic, and a vast quantity of worthless, re- 
jected muskets were foisted upon the officials. 
Sales were also made to the Taiping leaders, 
and in several instances large fortunes were 
realized by those interested. The repairs of 
these arms becoming necessary, the attention of 
Li, commanding general, who was then known 
as Li Futai (“Futai” meaning governor), and 
who is probably better known to the reader as 
Li Hung Chang, Governor-General of Chihli, 
was drawn to the want of an-arsenal.- Shot and 
shell of semi-foreign make were being turned 
out of small foundries at Shanghai for the use 
of the imperialists, but it was reserved for an 
official by the name of Féng, in the year 1865, 
to establish, by authority from the central 
government, a yard for the building of vessels 
of war, and an arsenal for the manufacture of 
small arms and cannon. The whole of this un- 
dertaking was under the auspices of Li, who, at 
this period, having been removed from his 
office of Futai of Kiangsu (7. ¢., Governor), was 
conducting operations against the Nienfei 
rebels, in the northern provinces, and required 
all the munitions of war he could obtain. The 
locality chosen is near Shanghai, in the prov- 
ince of Kiangsu, being distant from the foreign 
settlements about five miles. It was formerly 
the site of an old temple, and to this day is 
called “Kaou Chang Meaou.” In official docu- 





or “the province of Kiangsu machinery depot 
or factory.” It covers an area of five hundred 
mow of ground, each mow equaling one-sixth 
of an acre. It has a dock for ship-building 
purposes, and large machine shops for the 
manufacture and repair of Remington pattern 
rifles, capable of turning out, if pushed, about 
five hundred rifles per week. The machinery 
is of the most perfect kind, comprising every 
requisite for boring, fitting, and turning barrels ; 
also wood-working machinery, for the stocks 
and butts of the rifles, and the manufacture of 
cases for transportation, and everything needful 
for the general work required. This branch is 
at present time entirely under Chinese superin- 
tendence, the Englishman who supervised the 
rifle factory having been sent home. The work 
turned out has elicited the admiration of all 
military and naval officials of various nation- 
alities who have visited the arsenal. The same 
may be remarked of the department for the 
manufacture of rifled cannon. Within the past 
three years an experienced person has arrived 
from the Woolwich Arsenal, and the result of 
his labors was lately shown at the proof of some 
six 64-pounders of the Woolwich type (Fraser 
pattern), the test being eminently satisfactory. 
These guns were constructed from raw material, 
the steel and iron having been imported from 
Europe. The machinery, steam-hammers, con- 
verting crucibles, and retorts are capable of 
turning out 25-ton guns. Everything is of the 
most improved type, the rejected patterns hav- 
ing been either sent to the arsenal at Tsi Nan 
Foo, Shantung province, or used for old metal. 

For the construction of iron-clad ships, there 
is machinery for bending, planing, boring, and 
riveting iron plates up to ten inches thick. A 
portion only of this has been erected, but it re- 
mains for the rising generation of enlightened 
officials to build an iron-clad. A sample iron 
turret ship was built by the foreign engineers 
and naval constructors attached to the depart- 
ment, but she was not found to possess sea- 
going qualities upon trial at the mouth of the 
Whangpoo, and she now rides at anchor, a sort 
of white elephant. In all, the vessels con- 
structed at this arsenal number seven, two of 
them being ship-rigged frigates of 2,000 tons 
burden, mounting 24 guns (Krupp 20-pound- 
ers) as a broadside battery, one bow and one 
stern-chaser of 9-inch caliber, Vavasseur pat- 
tern, all breech-loaders. The other ships are 
either brig or schooner rigged, some of them 
having Krupp 40-pounders, and the others brass 
12-pounders, cast at the arsenal at Nanking. 
The whole of the naval force associated under 
the direction of this province’s authorities is as 


ments its title is the “Kiangsu Chi Chi Fang,” | follows: 2 frigates of 2,000 tons, 500 horse- 
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power, 26 guns each; 4 gun vessels of 600 tons, 
150 horse-power, 6 guns each; iron turret ves- 
sel of 150 tons, 80 horse-power, no gun; in 
all, 7 vessels of 6,550 tons, 1,880 horse-power, 77 
guns, and manned by 2,000 men. The arsenal 
also manufactures shot and shell, and has been 
actively employed for over twelve months past 
in turning out war material for Tso Tsung Tang, 
the conquerer of Kashgar, and the Governor- 
General commanding the troops in the north- 
west. 

Attached to the Shanghai arsenal are exten- 
sive works for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
ignition fuses for mines, and torpedoes, percus- 
sion caps, signal and war rockets, and a small 
building used for sulphuric acid chambers. 
These mills are capable, when required, of 
turning out from ten to twelve tons of powder 
per week, rifle, pebble, and prismatic. The 
charges are here worked into cartridges, used 
for Remington, Snider, and the various arms, 
and also for heavy guns. The whole establish- 
ment is under the superintendence of two Eng- 
lishmen, but.rapid strides have been made by 
the natives in acquiring the methods for the 

‘ manipulation of the dangerous substances. The 
raw materials—v7z., saltpeter, sulphur, and the 
various chemicals—are nearly all imported. 
The charcoal used is burned at the works, from 
the Chinese willow. A constant strain has been 
placed upon the factory for nearly a year, ex- 
cessive demands being made upon its resources 
to supply the army in the north-west. The sum 
of 60,000 éae/s ($80,000) is appropriated every 
month from the customs revenue for the main- 
tenance of this establishment, which employs 
700 hands. 

The arsenal at Nanking was established un- 
der the direction of Dr. Macartney (now in- 
terpreter for the Chinese Legation in England), 
assisted by an able staff of foreign artisans; 
but these gentlemen were removed from time 
to time, and the whole of the machinery, which 
is very costly, is now worked entirely under 
Chinese superintendents and by Chinese work- 
men. This arsenal furnishes brass and steel 
guns, percussion caps and fuses, and the work 
shown is very creditable. The two arsenals at 
Tientsin are also supplied with heavy machin- 
ery for effecting repairs to rifles and marine 
engines, as well as for general repairs; and also 
a factory has been recently established at Hai 
Quan-S’z (in a temple on the plain outside of 
the city of Tientsin, where the treaty of 1860 
was signed), for construction of telegraphic ma- 
chines, torpedo connections, fuses, and rifles. 
The main arsenal employs from 500 to 600 men, 
under the supervision of three Europeans, as- 
sisted by Chinese, who have received their 





training at the Shanghai arsenal. The gun- 
powder works are on a large scale; every de- 
scription of powder, cartridges, shells, rockets, 
and munitions of war, is made here. These 
works were first started in 1865, by Chung How, 
the now disgraced Chinese Envoy. They have 
been much enlarged and improved upon by Li 
Hung Chang, Viceroy of Chihli, who also holds 
the rank of Superintendent of Arsenals and 
Naval Affairs for the Empire. The cost of 
maintenance is probably $100,000 per month. 

A torpedo school, for instruction of Chinese 
cadets, was established in Foochow in 1877, 
but has been removed to Tientsin. The pupils 
show a marked proficiency in the manipulation 
of the system of torpedoes and telegraphy at- 
tached to the Taku forts. They also work the 
line of wire connecting Taku with Tientsin, and 
thence on to the Viceroy’s palace. Regular 
examinations are held quarterly by the Viceroy, 
who awards honors to those distinguishing them- 
selves, 

To the Foochow dockyard must be awarded 
the honor of the construction of the only war 
vessels China possesses, with the exception of 
those constructed in England, to be hereafter 
referred to. This vast and costly undertaking 
was first originated by Ting Futai, under the 
management of M. Prosper Giquel, Lieutenant 
Vasseaux, of the French navy, and afterward 
Commissioner of Customs at Hankow and 
Ningpo, and who, during the Taiping rebel- 
lion, raised and commanded a force known as 
the French contingent. The whole establish- 
ment was officered by Frenchmen, excepting 
the naval instructors, Captain Carroll and Mr. 
Harwood, gunner. This dockyard is used only 
for the purpose of ship-building. It has built 
no less that twenty-seven gun vessels and trans- 
ports; some of them, to be enumerated here- 
after, are really formidable ships. With the ex- 
ception of the corvette ‘Yangwoo, and the gun- 
boats Nos. 6, 7, and 8, which possess engines 
built in Scotland, after models in use in the Eng- 
lish navy—vzz., direct acting horizontal, with 
fighting boilers—the other vessels have all low- 
pressure upright engines, similar to those used 
in the merchant navy. Ten of these engines 
were built in France, at the azteliers of the So- 
ciété Forges de Lyons and the Société Marine 
de Marseilles, but were fitted at the Foochow 
dockyard. All the boilers were constructed by 
native artisans. Of these ships, eighteen were 
built under the supervision of the French arti- 
sans, but in 1876 their services were dipensed 
with, and the remaining nine were constructed 
by the Chinese themselves. The following may 
serve as a classification of their fighting ca- 
pacity : 
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Guns. Caliber. H.-P. Tonnage. 


700 
120 
200 
200 
800 


500 


Transport 
Gunboat. 


Gunboat. 


Gunboat 
Transport 


Gun vessel 
Gun vessel 
Gun vessel 


Transport 
40 


4 
Building. 
Building. 


Composite vessel. 


Composite vessel. 200 


The armament is mainly comprised of 40- 
pounder Vavasseur breech-loading guns and 
Armstrong and French type 100-pounder muz- 
zle-loaders. The small 12-pounders are brass 


guns, cast at the Nanking arsenal. These ves- 
sels all carry Remington small arms, and are 
manned entirely by Chinese, under native com- 
manders and engineers, no foreigners being em- 
ployed whatsoever. Their average speed is ten 
knots, Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 steaming with im- 
proved engines, making fourteen knots. As a 
rule, they are all brig rigged, except the cor- 
vette No. 5, which has the full rig of a ship. 
Nos. 1 to 25 are built of wood, teak being used 
entirely in their construction. Nos. 26 and 27 
have iron frames, with teak planking. 

The ships have their various stations at the 
treaty ports, and are under the supervison of 
the Port-Admiral of the place where located. 
There is, however, a General- Admiral, but he 
is entirely subordinate to the officials of the 
dockyard. A system of signals, by means of 
which communication between the ships can be 
maintained, has been arranged. At the present 
time, the largest part of the fleet is commanded 
by young men, who were trained upon a sailing 
bark, the Kzenwei, commanded by Captain 
Tracy, of the English navy, and who afterward 
proceeded upon a cruising voyage to Singapore, 
Manila, and Japan, in the steam corvette Yang 
Woo, under the guidance of English naval in- 





structors.- These young men are nearly all na- 
tives of either the Kwantung or Fohkien prov- 
inces. They have attained a remarkable pro- 
ficiency in navigation and gunnery, and their © 
efforts to organize the Chinese navy have been 
attended with great results. The writer can 
vouch for several of these embryo Chinese Nel- 
sons, inasmuch as he has made several pas- 
sages in the gunboats under their command. 
Prior to assuming captain’s duties, they all 
pass through trials as first and second lieuten- 
ants. The vessels were originally command- 
ed by Chinese, who bore excellent reputations 
as coast pilots, steering the ships from point 
to point on the coast, but never losing sight of 
land. These gentlemen are being gradually 
supplanted by the trained men, much to their 
disgust. 

The hands of the captains are somewhat tied 
by the manner in which naval affairs are ad- 
minstered in China. Each mandarin who has 
some hanger-on round the coast ports sends 
candidates for all positions, even to those of 
cook and sweeper, on board the ships. The 
captains, of course, are still under the spell of 
the old custom, which cannot be yet removed, 
and they have to drill these nominees into ship 
ways. The captains’ salaries range from 150 
taels ($200) up to 500 ¢ae/s ($700) per month. 
Their allowances, with which to find the ship 
in oils, paints, blocks, rope, and all requisites, 
except coal, varies according to the size of their 
command. A vessel’s allowance would be from 
$500 to $1000, according to her tonnage. Should 
any be detached as guard-ships at treaty ports, 
the wear and tear is nothing; then the allow- 
ance lines the captain’s pockets. 

Upon the whole, the ships of the Foochow 
division may be considered as the most effect- 
ive, both in point of drill and in fighting capac- 
ity, with the exception of the new “Greek al- 
phabet” gun vessels. This type of war ship 
has excited universal comments in the naval cir- 
cles of every country. They were all built by 
Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., and the engines by 
Messrs. Thompson, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
England, from the designs of Mr. Rendel, of 
the eminent firm of Sir W. J. Armstrong & Co. 
The Alpha and Beta are each of 300 tons 
burden, and carry a 26%-ton Armstrong gun, 
capable of penetrating a 12-inch armor plate. 
These two gunboats arrived in China in March, 
1877, and are now stationed in Formosa, at the 
port of Taiwan-foo. The Gamma and Delta 
carry each a 12-inch 38-ton gun, firing a pro- 
jectile of 800 pounds, with charges of 130 
pounds of prismatic powder, and can penetrate 
19-inch armor. Their dimensions are as fol- 
lows: 115 feet long; 30 feet beam; mean 
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. draught, 8 feet with a 3-foot freeboard. Their 
displacement is 400 tons. The engines are 
twin-screw of 270 horse-power, and are capa- 
ble of steaming 9 knots per hour. They are 
schooner-rigged, with tripod masts, and can 
carry sufficient coal to work at full speed, using 
14 hundred-weight per hour, for seven days of 
twenty-four hours. The Efsilon, Eta, Theta, 
and Zefa models are a further advance upon 
the original type. They measure 127 feet long, 
29 feet beam, with a draught of 9 feet 6 inches, 
and their displacement is 440 tons. The pro- 
pelling power consists of twin-screw horizontal 
engines, capable of driving them 1o knots, and, 
by reason of their possessing bow-rudders and 
fine lines, they can also steam 9 knots back- 
ward. The bunker capacity is 70 tons, and the 
consumption of coal 6 hundred-weight per 
hour. They are schooner rigged, with tripod 
masts. Although the Z/sz/on series carry only 
35-ton guns, owing to the advance made by 
Messrs. Armstrong in the power of ordnance 
relative to weight, the new 35-ton is equal in 
power to the 38-ton gun, with a 250-pound bat- 
tering charge. The 35-ton gun’s projectile has 
a velocity of 1,925 feet, equal to 400 foot-tons 
energy per inch of circumference. With a 235- 
pound charge the new 35-ton gun has one-fifth 


more penetrating power than the old 38-ton, 
the figures showing 356 foot-tons per inch as 
compared to 300. The high initial velocity of 
the 35-ton gun causes the trajectory of its pro- 
jectile to be very flat, and thus gives the gun a 
much better chance of hitting any object, and 


also increases the range. With the exception 
of the Italian war ship Dzzlio, with her 100- 
ton Armstrong guns, and the British turret-ship 
Devastation, with her 80-ton Woolwich guns, 
the Chinese government possesses the most 
powerful guns afloat. The main feature of all 
these gunboats is the great gun which is placed 
on line with the keel in the bow, and is mount- 
ed and worked entirely by hydraulic machinery. 
Five men work it efficiently. There are no 
chains, cog-wheels, or gearing—not even a gun- 
carriage. The gun lies on the deck between 
two great beams, with two pistons sliding upon 
them, which take hold of the trunnions, and 
there is nothing more to be seen. The captain 
of the vessel stands behind a splinter-proof 





cabin, and can aim and work the gun, steer the 
vessel, and regulate her speed, by means of 
levers. In addition to the heavy guns, two 12- 
pounder breech-loading Armstrongs and one 
Gatling gun are carried aft. All the vessels are 
built of steel, and have four transverse water- 
tight bulkheads, with a horizontal under- water 
deck protecting the magazines. The whole of 
the machinery, engine, boilers, and hydraulic, 
are below the water-line. The commanders, 
officers, engineers, and crew are all Chinese, 
and number fifty all told. The captains have 
been pupils of the Foochow school-ships, and 
are fully competent to take their commands. 
Their station at present is at Tientsin. Gun 
practice and drill is had each day, and a good 
state of efficiency prevails. It may be stated 
that all the little ships steamed out from Eng- 
land, and, owing to the interest displayed by 
the Admiralty, officers of the British navy were 
permitted to assume command. The voyage 
throughout were perfectly successful. They 
encountered heavy gales in the Bay of Biscay, 
but proved excellent sea-boats, thus demon- 
strating the fact that this class of war-ships are 
capable of making voyages on the open seas. 

In addition to the vessels mentioned before, 
the province of Kwantung has some small steam- 
ships, used chiefly for the suppression of pira- 
cy and for revenue purposes, but which could 
be adapted for the purposes of war if necessa- 
ry, being fairly armed. Four more of the “Al- 
phabet” fleet are about to be built, by order of 
the Viceroy of the “Two Kwangs,” for coast 
defense. It may be safely asserted that this 
large fleet of ships places China in a very fair 
position as regards her naval equipment. Her 
vessels are good, and their armaments excel- 
lent; but what she needs most is men to com- 
mand her sailors. Discipline is lax, although 
bravery is common among the men, who are 
all drawn from the maritime provinces, and 
three-fourths of whom have served upon for- 
eign steamers and ships, and are acquainted 
with nautical usages. It would be invidious to 
make any comments upon the part China may 
play in a naval engagement, but foreign nations, 
in the event of war, would not find victory in 
1880 as easy as they found it in 1860 and 1861. 

HENRY D. WOOLFE. 
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I have had no little difficulty in finding a title, 
from the uneasy consciousness that the unpro- 
fessional reader, when he sees anything relating 
to music, shies at the idea of a dissertation on 
the chord of the diminished seventh, and that 
the professional, discovering nothing technical, 
will throw it aside with the ominous, muttered 
word, “Trash!”—than which nothing can be 
more mortifying to the aspirant for literary and 
musical honors, since it classes his work with 
“Cruel as the Grave” and “La Harpe Eolienne.” 
On the other hand, I have no desire to delude 
the unwary into fancying that they are about to 
gain some recondite piece of information. I 
have nothing to say about the Seven before 
Thebes, nor the seven bodies in alchemy. 

The atrocious crime of being a dilettante I 
attempt neither to palliate nor deny. Since all 
is vanity, in a more personal sense than the 
Preacher’s, I confess to believing that the d/et- 
tante is a sort of musical epicure, enjoying all 
finer flavors, if I may use the word, that escape 
the professional musician, except in a few rare 
instances ; for the di/ettante has a sort of veneer 
—a superficiality—which makes him despised 
by the masters of the craft, but which neverthe- 
less gives him an advantage over them, in that 
he brings to the enjoyment of the great com- 
posers’ works a slight knowledge of other arts, 
a broader culture, that may interweave with 
music, and raise his appreciation and his ideal 
proportionably. The more we read and study 
and live, the deeper and wider and higher be- 
comes the meaning of the greatest of all the 
arts, named from the Muses themselves; and 
what the dilettante loses in the mechanical he 
gains in the poetical. It strikes the outward 
observer that a petty quarrel over two piano 
makers, or over precedence in a dressing-room, 
is unworthy of the enviable title of artist, and it 
would almost seem that there is something be- 
littling to the soul in making a slave of the god- 
dess who should be worshiped, until at last all 
that is seen of her is her market value in the 
concert hall or the opera house. 

But the indignities that poor Music suffers at 
the hands of those whom she has divinely gifted 
are not her only wrongs. There is a large class 
of human beings by whom she is despised and 
ignored. Of such is John Stuart Mill. I fancy 
that he expressed the opinion of many wise, 
and learned, and narrow men—narrow, be- 





cause they shut off and refuse to cultivate one 
side of their nature, and so deprive themselves 
of a means of recreation and refinement that 
would develop them, who can say how many 
fold?—when he said that he had examined 
music and discovered that it was based on only 
seven letters or notes, and the combinations 
must manifestly be so few and so monotonous 
that he decided to waste no time over such 
trivialities. I think the poor, weary, repressed 
economist forgot, or did not accept, the theory 
of the evolution of great things out of small. 
From those seven letters has sprung a whole 
literature of the emotions; and in an infinite va- 
riety of tones, from the faintest pressure of the 
violin bow on the strings to the sublime swell 
of the organ, is found expression for all the 
joy and grief, the pathos, passion, despair, the 
consolation and religion of suffering humanity. 
Lord Brougham, who roared out “Stop that nui- 
sance!” to the crestfallen amateur pianist, would 
have been comforted and sustained by Mill’s 
enunciation of his convictions on this subject, 
as well as the amiable hostess who said to 
the young lady waiting for the gentlemen to 
finish knocking about the billiard balls before 
she began her song, “Go right on, dear, I don’t 
think they will mind,” with a fine unconscious- 
ness of sarcasm. 

What is to be done with these Philistines? 
They cause the artistic to writhe with anguish ; 
yet they are really not much worse than those 
who profess an intense scorn for what they call 
“classical” music, heaping together under one 
indiscriminate head incongruous authors like 
Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, and Schumann, while they listen with de- 
light to such worthless proofs of time and talent 
wasted as a “Silvery Shower,” or a “Cascade 
of Pearls,” compositions of about as much value 
in music as the poems of the “Sweet Singer of 
Michigan” possess in literature. We must per- 
force regard these unfortunates with the same 
regretful pity that we bestow upon the benighted 
being who glories in his preference for the jokes 
of the end man in a minstrel show, declaring 
that Booth’s “Iago” puts him to sleep. 

Perhaps this false musical taste proceeds in 
a great measure from a defective musical edu- 
cation. When our children begin to read and 
recite, we would scarcely give them doggerel 
and dime novels to enlarge their vocabulary ard 
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develop their minds. There is plenty of easy 
and well written music for the little fingers and 
quick childish brains to learn and grow upon. 

That, in spite of our persuasion to the con- 
trary, America is not yet a musical nation, 
musical foreigners soon discover. A certain 
German music teacher gauged the general pub- 
lic in giving the following direction to a pupil 
who was practicing for a public performance: 
“Be sure to strike the last note of your runs 
clearly and distinctly; they will not know what 
false notes come between.” My conscience 
should smite me for passing on this bad advice, 
which probably in the Fatherland no one would 
dare to give, for, there they expect good music 
or none. 

Surely, of this there is a wide range from 
which all may choose; there is more than 
enough to satisfy every individual taste. There 
is the strong, healthy classicism of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, and Handel, and the many- 
sided genius of Mozart, with his merry, delicate 
face, such as we fancy must have belonged to 
his own “Cherubino.” We hear his motto run- 
ning through all his music, dum vivimus viva- 
mus; yet occasionally comes a tinge of melan- 
choly, as if he had caught the echo of the minor 
chord that vibrates under and throughout Nat- 
ure’s gladness if we had but the ears to hear 
it, from the yearning of the restless sea to the 
shudder that creeps up the trees before the 
bursting of a thunder- shower, or the 


‘Wild wind symphonies that moan and die 
On hemlock harps with such a sad refrain.’ 


Passing these, we have Beethoven, the giant, 
the “generalissimo von all,” as a German friend 
of mine quaintly expressed it. He is an inex- 
haustible mine, like Shakspere. Tender, caress- 
ing, gloomy, passionate, sublime, he probes the 
human heart. “Study the Appassionata Son- 
ata,” said my friend; “into that he has put all 
his sorrow.” And it is the sorrow of a vigor- 
ous, large-hearted nature, the sorrow of a Pro- 
metheus suffering for mankind, utterly differ- 
ent from the morbid, introspective melancholy 
of Chopin, which is like that of a beautiful con- 
sumptive girl; for modern genius is essentially 
subjective, and as such essentially feminine. 
Chopin has made his own the Nocturne first 
tried by Field, and has left us treasures of 
dreamy melodies to be learned by heart and 
played in the twilight; fancies now overlaid 
with a delicate, fairy-like tracery, again, as in 
the C minor and the Zamento, breaking into 
stormy, rebellious passion, wild with all regret. 
His “Funeral March” has found a worthy trans- 
lator into language in the glowing and enthu- 





siastic pages of Liszt’s tribute to his dead 
friend : 


‘‘Only a Pole could have written this. The solemn 
and heart-rending sight of a whole nation weeping over 
its own death is found here in the funeral knell that 
seems to attend it. All the feeling of mystic hope, of 
religious appeal to superhuman mercy, to infinite clem- 
ency, and to justice that keeps count of each grave and 
each cradle, all the lofty resignation which has shed the 
light of aureoles on so many sorrows and disasters borne 
with the heroism inspired by the martyrs, ring in this 
chant with a despairing supplication. The purity, the 
holiness, the resignation, the faith, and the hope in the 
hearts of women, children, and priests, echo, shudder, 
and tremble with ineffable vibrations. We feel that it 
is not a lament for the death of a hero whom other 
heroes will avenge, but that of a generation which has 
succumbed, leaving behind only women, children, and 
priests. And this melody is so unearthly sweet, so 
softened, as it would seem, by distance, that we listen 
in stillness, as if it were sung by the angels themselves 
around the Throne. No cries, no hoarse groans, no 
impious blasphemies, no furious imprecations disturb 
the wail that is like a seraph’s sigh. ‘The antique spirit 
of grief is shut out. Nothing recalls the fury of Cas- 
sandra, the abasement of Priam, the frenzy of Hecuba, 
the desolation of the Trojan captives. In the survivors 
of the Christian Ilium a proud faith surmounts the 
bitterness of suffering as well as the weakness of pros- 
tration; their sorrow shakes off its frailty, and, rising 
from the ground watered by blood and tears, lifts itself 
towards the Judge of all, imploring himein such poign- 
ant prayer that, as we listen, our hearts break under a 
sublime compassion.” 


This inspired composition was arranged for 
the orchestra, and given in that form, for the 
first time, as part of Chopin’s own funeral serv- 


ice. Would that I had been spared the inflic- 
tion of its repetition on an occasion that shall 
be nameless. Chopin was above all original. 
He might have quoted of himself Alfred de 
Musset’s line: 


‘*Mon verre n'est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon 
verre.” 


His works are not for the many; in that, as in 
some other ways, be brings Keats to mind. 
Like all men of genius who fail with the pub- 
lic, he prided himself on pleasing the esoteric 
few. 

“T am not fit to give concerts,” he said to an 
artist friend. “The public intimidates me, the 
breaths stifle me, the curious looks paralyze me, 
I am dumb before all those strange faces; but 
you were made for it. When you fail to win 
the public you can overwhelm it.” 

Who could do justice in words to his pol- 
onaises and mazurkas, his waltzes, that are like 
lovely, heart-broken women, wearing a brave 
front before the world? 
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It seems strange that those people whe reit- 
erate that they “like a tune” fail to hear the 
melodies scattered through all of Schubert’s 
works, and repeated often enough to make an 
impression on even Napoleon Bonaparte, ac- 
cording to Madame de Rémusat’s account. 
Most people know Schubert only through his 
“Serenade,” which has been half ruined by one 
of those who rush in where angels fear to tread, 
and arranged as a duet and sung to admiring 
audiences. Most lovers would object to hav- 
ing a high tenor join him unexpectedly in im- 
ploring the lady of his love: “Let thy pity then 
restore me, bid my heart be still.” But every 
art must suffer from straining after cheap effect. 
To those who know them, nothing can equal 
the creepy chill that runs over one at the sus- 
pense and horror in the Doppelganger; the 
hurried clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the myste- 
rious sweetness of the phantom’s seductive in- 
vitation to the terrified boy, in the £7/-King. 
Faust’s “Gretchen” herself sings her wretched 
song before her spinning wheel: “My heart is 
heavy, my peace is gone.” Who can fail to: be 
touched by the exile’s desolation in the “Wan- 
derer,” after the “Serenade” better known, per- 
haps, than any other song of his. The light, bal- 
ancing air, that he has set to Heine’s “ Fisher- 
maiden,” should make it popular, unless it is 
that the English translations of most of these 
exquisite gems, in trying to preserve the rhythm, 
have travestied the inimitable, simple grace of 
the original poems, and have become a mere 
tissue of affected nonsense. Only_a poet can 
translate a poet. 

We cannot all have voices, alas !—and for in- 
strumentalists to gloat over, Schubert has given 
his beautiful /omens Musicals—real inspira- 
tions—his wild impromptus and fantaisies, and 
some fine sonatas, besides chamber music and 
symphonies, like all the great masters. I say 
all, but indeed they can nearly be counted on 
the fingers, while the name of mediocrity is le- 
gion. I have given most space to the German 
school because of its wider scope and abun- 
dance of piano music. Italy, the land of melo- 
dy, has done more for the human voice than for 
other branches of the art, as Bellini, Donizetti, 
and Rossini can testify. They wrote for the 
old, florid school of singing, that made artistic 
training and hard study a necessity. The new 
Wagnerian opera requires a perfect orchestra 
rather than perfect vocalists, and a wide chest 
and deep lungs are apparently the only things 
needful for success in Zannhaiiser and Lo- 
hengrin. 
tired. _ 

It is a pity that a superficial veneer of some 
operatic tricks should have taken the place of 


Most of the German voices sound 





thorough grounding and development of the 
voice. Flexibility in its highest degree is a 
long, steady, sustained note, without the trem- 
bling and vibration that very many take for ex- 
pression, but that, in reality, is inability to hold 
a pure note. The smoother the execution, the 
more perfect the singing of even the simplest 
ballad. The “h” might almost be called the 
shibboleth of singers, as it is of Englishmen. 
Ask almost any vocalist to execute a rapid pas- 
sage, and you will hear an excellent imitation 
of laughter, though far from intended. If we 
only knew it, the audible escape of the breath 
in a vocal run is just as unpardonable as the 
sudden jerk and lifting of the hand in playing 
a piano scale. But it is such a common fault 
that it is painfully apparent only to those who 
have been warned against it; and perhaps the 
consciousness of their defective style causes 
singers generally to prefer the staccato, which, 
after all, is only a trick, and no certain proof 
of a good school. 

The universal rage for oféra bouffe has had 
a bad effect on all classes of music in quick- 
ening the time. We must hold M. Offenbach 
responsible for turning the azdanée into an al- 
legro, and the allegro into’a presto, so that 
when a real frestissimo comes, the brass brays, 
the reed instruments gasp, the strings saw fran- 
tically, the notes, right or wrong, hurry on hel- 
ter-skelter. It is who shall get to the end first, 
and the big drum and the cymbals come in with 
a clash that covers the discord made by those 
who have fallen behind in the rush, as they 
drown the shrieks of victims of the sx¢éee, and 
in confusion worse confounded we imagine that 
we have heard something very grand. 

The doufe composers are rapacious, too. Not 
content with gathering in street songs from the 
cafés chantants, they dive for tiny pearls of mel- 
ody in the great ocean of sweet sounds that 
genius has left us, and debase the gem by the 
ignoble setting. There are strains in Za Belle 
Hféléne that are distinctly Mendelssohn; and 
even Gounod is not above laying hands on the 
Largo of the third Beethoven concerto, for the 
opening of Faust’s great air, “Salve Dimora” 
—flat burglary as ever was committed. 

I know that the Larghetto of Beethoven’s sec- 
ond symphony, and the Andantée of his fifth, 
have been used in the same unceremonious 
fashion, though by whom I cannot at this mo- 
ment say. The author of the “Turkish Review,” 
or “Patrol,” as it is indifferently called, made a 
raid on one of Beethoven’s marches, and, con- 
sidering the immense possibilities of plunder, 
came away with a very small portion. As he 
grows older he may grow bolder, however; al- 
though from his point of view it is, perhaps, 
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better as it is, since the public went into ecsta- 
sies over it, and, as Holofernes says, “Satis 
quod sufficit.” There was a man who set Ros- 
sini’s air, “Di Tanti Palpiti,” to a comic song, 
enumerating the joys and woes of the matri- 
monial duet, but he gave his original the credit 
of the composition, apparently struck with the 
appropriateness of fanti palpiti to wedlock. 

It may be that something of the indifference 
of the world to absolute beauty is owing to the 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of those who 
are privileged to be its interpreters. Few pos- 
sess the humility, combined with absorption in 
their art, that animated a certain string quartet 


‘in Paris. They laid down for themselves the 


axiom that beauty is always recognized, and if 
it is ignored, the fault lies not in the object, but 
in the manner of its presentation. Full of this 
idea, they studied one quartet by a great Ger- 
man composer until they felt themselves able to 
do it justice before the world. It was a failure. 
Not at all discouraged, they decided that they 
had not brought themselves to the necessary 
perfection, and worked harder than ever, until, 
after more than one rebuff, they forced the ap- 
preciation of their masterpiece from the most 
recalcitrant. But such patience is a rare gift. 
The constant hurry in which we live, the contin- 
ual inventions for the increase of speed in travel 
and personal communication, infuse a corre- 
sponding impatience to finish a thing and lay 
it aside, when, perhaps, we have merely glanced 
at the outer husk, not dreaming of the inner 
fruit. Perfection in morals, science, or art is 
dependent on close study, earnest application, 
and a high ideal. In the press of everyday life 
we lose our grasp of the ideal, retaining it best, 
perhaps, in music, the most ethereal of all the 
arts. Now, suppose the passion for realism, 
that has set the world crazy, were to take pos- 
session of the realm of sound, as it has of lit- 
erature and painting, what an insufferable din 
would deafen us. No music of the spheres “still 
quiring to the young-eyed cherubins,” but the 
rumble of carts and drays, the roar of the mill- 
dam, the creaking and groaning of machinery, 
the brutal growls and drunken shrieks of the 
populace, since in realism is recognized only 
the graphic portrayal of the lowest and most 
degraded types, and the more revolting the pict- 
ure, the greater the artist, to our perverted 
taste. We live in an age when the widest pub- 
licity is given to crime, and if innocence is ig- 
norance of evil, the youngest child can hardly 
hope to wear the name. With our mental pal- 





ate jaded by its daily food, for our relaxation 
and amusement we require something still more 
highly flavored, as the oldest resident of India 
eats the hottest curry. Singing men and sing- 
ing women we have in abundance, but the one 
concerning whose private life are circulated the 
most piquant details is the one that wins our 
plaudits and our flowers. 

The usual theory of musical matrimony is 
that the irritable, high-strung nerves insepara- 
ble from genius, the revolt from the laws that 
govern ordinary mortals, the large share of in- 
dividuality claimed by the public, go to the 
tempering of a steel that will at last strike fire 
from the coldest flint, and straight the matri- 
monial tinder is in a blaze. Yet one noble ex- 
ception springs instantly to mind—the ideal 
union of Robert and Clara Schumann, the com- 
poser and his best interpreter. 

But then there are composers and composers. 
The poet sings of Prince Agib, who wrote a lot 
of ballet music in his teens, and whose devo- 
tion to the art was so extreme, though appa- 
rently an amateur, that 


‘‘He would diligently play 
On the Zoétrope all day, 
And blow the gay Pantechnicon all night.” 


The wretched victim who lived within earshot 
must have had reason to exclaim, with Ducis’s 
Hamlet: 


**Hélas! mon cher Norceste, 
Je me suis élancé hors de mon lit funeste.” 


Rossini, who composed in bed, was similarly 
affected by hearing his favorite air ground un- 
der his window ona barrel-organ. He appeared 
before the astonished “organist” in a very 
sketchy toilet, and, giving a few vigorous turns 
to the crank, cried: 

“Cosi! cost! Never play my air again un- 
less you play it as I do.” 

It is of Rossini that the story is told of his 
making a visit to Beethoven, who refused to 
see him, “because,” using a very material met- 
aphor, “Rossini never treats his friends to any- 
thing but dessert.” 

The Germans call him the head confectioner, 
but the Italians return sneer for sneer, and hiss 
Tannhaiiser whenever they get an opportunity. 

So school rivals school, in art, science, phil- 
osophy; discord clashes on discord, to melt 
at last, we hope and pray, into one great har- 
mony, that shall thrill through all eternity. 

HELEN MORSE LAKE, 
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THE DEATH OF THE SUN. 


a 
‘“‘By the Golden Gate.” 


The dying, dying Day, 

Sighing his soul away on Ocean’s breast, 

Without a pang for sovereignty’s lost sway; 
Smiling adown the west, 

Sinking so calmly, as a king should do, 
Unfaltering, to his doom; 

Nobly environed—royalty’s own hue 
Emblazoning his tomb. 

Glories of purple and of living gold 

That dazzling bier enfold, 

Burning with splendor to which light is dim. 

Now riseth up the haze of far-off seas, 

And soft, in monotone, borne on the breeze, 

Soundeth a dirge, chanted by wavelets o’er, 
Where ever, evermore, 

Pulses the throat of the unresting tide, 

That moans, like lost, imprisoned soul, 
Impatient of control, 

With hands outstretched as one, alone, 

Whose hopes are all undone. 


Colder the chill wind blows; 
For loss of him 
Dark grows the brow of princely Tamalpais, 
While the departing one 
Smiles yet more faintly o’er the waters wide. 
Clouds, violet and rose, 
Wreathe him with beauty, fondly, ere he dies; 
Once more he glances o’er the wailing wave, 
And then descends, majestic, to his grave. 
Wail on! Wail on! Wail on! Our king is dead! 
Darkness and desolation, drear and dread, 
The mourning earth, as with a pall, o’erspread. 


II. 
“By the Sacred River.” 


Hark! On the coast 

Of far Cathay—of India’s gem-strewn shore— 
From an unnumbered host 

Pzans of welcome and of joy up- springing; 
Heaven’s glowing arch, 

With freshest notes of life and gladness ringing, 

And lo! our vanished king, still grandly living, 

And yet more glorious in giving— 

Still, in triumphal march 

Onward, the monarch of more dazzling skies— 
Still, in his high emprise 
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Of constant duty, eloquently telling 

Of dearest hopes in Christian souls indwelling 
By grace profound — 

Emblem of mortal life, immortal glory, 


Unmatched in story. 


ISABEL A. SAXON. 





A STRAIGHT 


You will find it,” replied Mr. Burton, slowly, 
“when you find a perfect woman.” 

“Then,” said I, a little coldly, “I shall not be 
skeptical as to my ultimate success.” 

The afternoon was slowly mellowing into 
dusk. I had been to the village, several miles 
distant, for my mail, and had found Burton 
there on a similar errand. Both of us were en- 
thusiastic pedestrians, and we had both walked, 
although horses were abundant. As our errands 
were finished about the same time, and as our 
way home was in common for nearly three miles, 
we started together, as we had many times be- 
fore. Our path lay for some distance through 
copses of manzanita bushes, whose limbs were 
twisted in a hundred eccentric shapes. 

“T have been looking for some time,” I had 
said, “for a manzanita limb straight enough and 
long enough for a walking stick.” 

His answer jarred upon me. I knew that he 
was cynical in regard to women; but I did not 
like his sneer. It seemed uncalled for and un- 
manly. 

He was greatly my senior, being over sixty 
years of age, while I was six and twenty. I had 
been graduated at college some two years pre- 
viously, and although I had enough money for 
my immediate wants, I had felt the necessity 
of activity. I was an orphan, with no ties to 
bind me to any place since both my sisters had 
married, and after traveling for a year or more 
I had come to California. I commenced the 
study of the law, as is usual with most young 
men of means whose talents seem to incline in 
no particular direction. The natural ardor of 
my disposition made me pursue vigorously any- 
thing I undertook; but, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, my career as an advocate was termi- 
nated, or at best suspended, by an affection of 
the eyes. My physician forbade me to proceed 
with my studies, and as, with my disposition, it 
was impossible for me to remain inert, I had 
purchased a farm next to that of Mr. Burton, 
and was essaying, with indifferent financial suc- 
cess, the ré/e of an amateur farmer. In my 





MANZANITA. 


leisure I had written some, and, out of three 
articles which I had forwarded to a leading 
magazine, one had been accepted and the other 
two had been returned as “not available.” So 
I might claim to be one-third of a “ttérateur. 

Mr. Burton, as I have said, was my next 
neighbor. I had met him in the village soon 
after my arrival, and our common taste for 
walking had thrown us together frequently as 
we returned from the town. It was easy to see 
that his was a strong and rugged character. 
While he was not an educated man, in the re- 
stricted sense of having a classical education, 
he had read much and thought more. His 
ideas were original, and his expressions at 
times had a force and newness which were 
startling. His conversation was healthful and 
invigorating, save on that one subject—woman. 
Upon any allusion to the gentler sex he was 
silent or bitter. I had, of course, never asked 
the reason of this. His natural dignity would 
have repelled curiosity, even if I had so far for- 
gotten myself as to seek an explanation of that 
which he never offered to explain. But to me, 
who had almost chivalric ideas of the grace, 
purity, and dignity of womanhood, these slurs 
were the more irritating because they appeared 
unworthy of him and inconsistent with his char- 
acter, as I had outlined it to myself. 

These walks had extended over several 
months, and during that time we became quite 
well acquainted. Several times, when we had 
reached the point where our paths diverged, I 
had invited him to call on me, and, while he 
thanked me courteously, I had noticed that he 
never accepted; nor did he ever extend to me 
a similar invitation. There was a perceptible 
reserve which extended not only to himself, but 
to his home. Once, indeed, he had been at my 
house when I had imported some new varieties 
of fruit trees and had invited him to try one of 
each kind on his place. He stayed but a few 
moments, however, and insisted on paying for 
the trees which I gave him. I respected his 
reserve, and never sought to draw aside the 
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veil. It so happened, however, that the next 
time I visited the village after the remark about 
the manzanita I did not see Burton at the post- 
office as usual, although we had agreed to go 
at the same hour on the days the mail came. 
The post-master was a bustling, talkative man, 
who united with his official functions the occu- 
.pations of a storekeeper, apothecary, and gen- 
eral merchant. As I made some slight pur- 
chases, I asked: 

“Has Mr. Burton been in town this after- 
noon?” 

“No, sir; haven’t seen him, sir. One dollar 
and a half. Anything else? Oh, yes!—the 
coffee. Burton’s a queer man, ain’t he? Lives 
there with his daughter and an old servant; 
wife’s dead, I believe. One good thing: never 
runs an account; always pays cash. You'll 
find that a first-class article. I ought to charge 
more’n I do for it. Shall I tell him you asked 
for him if he comes in?” 

Mr. Beesum, a gentleman from Missouri, 
volunteered this: “The gal’s been away to 
school for a powerful long time—jest got back 
this summer. They haint very sociable folks 
nohow. I heerd that the gal rides horseback a 


good deal on the old man’s place; but they 
don’t nobody see her anywhere else.” 


As the conversation threatened to become 
general, I gathered up my parcels and hurried 
away. As I walked along the path on my way 
home, I could not help thinking of this man, 
who seemed so noble hearted, so genuine and 
worthy, and whose life had yet evidently been 
blighted as by some biting frost, or perhaps 
scorched like a noble tree by some consuming 
fire. My path wound in and out among the 
warped bushes, now dropping the ripened ber- 
ries as their twisted limbs were stirred by the 
autumn breeze. ' 

“Poor fellow,” I thought; “it is a sad experi- 
ence, surely, which suggested such a simile.” 

For a few days after this, I was busily occu- 
pied. There had been a copious fall of rain, 
and the land was left in fine condition for plow- 
ing. Every man and every horse on the place 
was pressed into service, and foot by foot the 
rich earth was turned to the sun and breathed 
_ a freshness and an inspiration which no poet 
has ever imprisoned in his song. Whatever 
my shortcomings may be, I was never afraid of 
work, and I did not shrink from my full share 
of it now. Labor of which one can see the im- 
mediate product as he works has always an ex- 
hilaration. I was young, athletic, active, and 
as I breathed the sweet air, enjoying each 
draught as one drinks fragrant wine, and called 
to my horses as they now and then deflected 
from the furrow, and bore down upon the 





handles, I felt like a veritable god plowing the 
soil of a new world. There is one intoxication 
which is pure: it is the exaltation which a 
healthy organism feels in congenial labor. But 
the beverage is so strong that men nowadays 
are seldom drunk of it. 

As I was turning my ieam at the end of a 
furrow, one fine morning, my hat accidentally 
fell off, and, before I could rescue it, was trod- 
den under foot by the horses as they swung 
into position, and was also torn across the rim 
by the plow. As the inside was not soiled, I 
put it on my head again, caring little for its 
disreputable appearance, for it matched admir- 
ably my muddy boots, blue overalls, and blowse 
shirt. I had just chirruped to the horses again, 
when I saw one of the hired men, who had 
been repairing a fence, running toward me 
across the field. He came up panting. 

“Shure, Mr. Lawton, there’s the dhivel to 
pay up at the barrun.” 

“Why, what’s the matter at the barn, Den- 
nis?” 

“Some fule left the gate of the corral and 
the pasthure both of ’im open, and the Jarsey 
carruf has got out into the woods.” 

I began to think that Dennis’s designation 
of the situation was not exaggerated. This Jer- 
sey calf was a pure “blood,” and had cost me 
considerable money. Hastily leaving Dennis 
to continue the plowing, I hurried to the barn. 
The only horse not in use on the place—I had 
forgotten this one when I said they were all in 
service—was a venerable relic of a past age, 
left by the previous owner because he was not 
worth taking away. We called him “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” partly in derision at his speed, 
and partly because one could see the sun 
through his ribs. As there was no choice I 
saddled the “Dutchman” and started in pur- 
suit, if such it might be called. I could not 
help laughing at my appearance. I tried to 
compare myself to Don Quixote, but had to 
confess that the odds were in favor of the old 
knight. After a couple of hours’ search I found 
the missing calf near Burton’s place, half a mile 
or so beyond the road which led to his house, 
and secured it with a rope which I had brought. 
Turning the “Dutchman’s” head once more to- 
ward home, I commenced retracing the way, 
leading the calf behind me. We crept slowly 
along the outside of Burton’s fence, which, with 
mine connecting, led in a straight line to my 
barn. 

A few rods before arriving at the road that 
led to Burton’s house, a thick growth of under- 
brush obscured the view, both of the road and 
of the gate, although our immediate pathway 
was clear. I had been humming an old college 
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song for some distance back, but, just before I 
emerged from this thicket, the melody, or lack 
of melody if you will, took such possession of 
me that I suddenly burst into a rollicking cho- 
rus with the full power of my lungs. There was 
an affrighted snort, a sudden pawing of an ani- 
mal’s feet, and I emerged just in time to see a 
horse, with a side-saddle on, tearing up the 
road, while a young lady in riding-habit, who 
had evidently dismounted to open the gate, 
stood looking at the disappearing courser. 

I suddenly became aware of my ridiculous 
appearance and my unconscious offense. The 
young lady turned and looked at me; and 
we, all three of us, came to a standstill and 
mutely returned her gaze. I hesitated to speak, 
hardly knowing whether she would regard me, 
or the “Dutchman,” or the calf, as the respon- 
sible head of our trio. At last, conscious that 
I ought to speak, I broke the silence with a 
desperate effort. 

“Miss, I’m—I’m very sorry. If you will hold 
the calf, I’ll try to catch your horse.” 

“T will “e the calf for you,” she said, with the 
suspicion of a smile, “if you will do me that 
favor.” 

“Excuse me,” I said, coloring. 


What a stupid fool I had been! She had 


probably thought me a clown before I spoke ; 
she would be convinced of it now. 

I dismounted and tied the calf, then cut a 
bough from the first bush at hand with which 
to urge my horse, and was again quickly in the 


saddle. I had not before attempted to make 
the “Dutchman” trot, but now I lashed his 
sides until, with a reproachful groan at each 
step, he quickened his rheumatic gait. In the 
mile which intervened before I came upon her 
horse, feeding quietly in a glade, I had ample 
time to reflect upon my stupidity and my ridic- 
ulous appearance. To tell the truth, I cared 
less for the latter than the former. My cos- 
tume, except my disfigured hat, was such as 
farmers usually wear, although the fout ensem- 
ble of the trio, as we burst upon the young lady 
in her first resentment, must have been such as 
to inspire her contempt or amusement, and 
probably both. But that boyish song! And, 
above all, my request that she should hold the 
calf—that was inexcusable. My only thought 
had been that I could not pursue the horse 
with that incumbrance. I had been thoroughly 
embarrassed for the first time in my life, and I 
voted myself a remarkable donkey. 

Her horse was a gentle animal, although 
high spirited, and I had little difficulty in secur- 
ing him when I reached the spot where he had 
stopped. Thus far I had been thinking chiefly 
of myself and of my plight. But as I turned 





back I half forgot my chagrin, and my mind 
reverted to the figure waiting at the gate. I 
had seen her only a moment. She had spoken 
but one sentence. Yet there lingered a very 
distinct impression of grace and beauty, and 
the soft ringing of a pleasant voice. 

“Of course,” said I to myself, “this is Mr. 
Burton’s mysterious daughter, and I presume I 
have made her an enemy for life. But, by Jove, 
I wonder at her father’s skepticism !” 

On arriving at the gate I found her waiting, 
and as I assisted her to mount, she said: 

“T have caused you a great deal of trouble.” 

“Don’t say that, I beg, Miss— Miss Burton, 
I presume——” 

She bowed assent to the name. 

“___bécause it was my stupidity in coming 
upon you so suddenly, that caused the whole 
trouble.” 

She thanked me again for getting her horse, 
then rode swiftly toward her home, while I and 
the “Dutchman,” followed by the calf, resumed 
our path by the fence. What my sedate com- 
panions thought as we made our slow way 
through the woods, I know not; but my own 
feelings were an admixture of chagrin and 
pleasure. At last I reached home, and as I 
dismounted I was about to throw away the 
bough, which I had cut by the gate, when it 
arrested my attention. It was a straight man- 
zanita limb, of the proper length and thickness 
for a walking stick. Burton’s words came to 
me with a rush, and fora moment I was utterly 
bewildered. I was not a believer in signs, and 
I soon recovered myself and dismissed the mat- 
ter as idle. But it kept recurring and I could 
not banish it from my thoughts. 

Some two weeks after this, I sat on my ve- 
randa, watching the sun set. Across the long 
valley the slant rays were broken in golden 
shafts, and in the far distance the mountain was 
purple and amethyst, now and then suffused 
with rosy light. The whole scene was constant- 
ly changing, and the day was fainting, dying in 
a swoon of color. Up the road I heard the 
rhythmic rise and fall of a horse’s feet, and soon 
Mr. Dorkins had reined up in front of me. Mr. 
Dorkins, Mr. Burton, and one other, had for a 
number of years composed the board or com- 
mittee who were charged with the management 
of the district school, being the three of all the 
neighborhood most proficient in the “three r’s” 
of traditional renown. At the last election, some 
four months prior to the time of which I am 
writing, the third committeeman had declined 
a reélection, and Mr. Burton had suggested my 
name. Probably owing to the Jrestige which I 
had acquired when it became known that I had 
“been to college,” I was elected. 
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Mr. Dorkins was a practical farmer, of good 
judgment and excellent intentions. 

“T hadn’t much show at eddication myself,” 
he told me once, apologetically, “but I’m going 
to make scholars of my children if it takes ’em 
five years apiece.” 

On this particular afternoon, Mr. Dorkins, in 
the manner peculiar to country people, to whom 
time mever seems an object, opened the conver- 
satiolflon matters entirely alien to his errand. 

“Ground looks pretty well, Mr. Lawton. I 
reckon you'll have a right smart yield next sea- 
son.” 

“T hope so, Mr. Dorkins. Everything seems 
very favorable.” 

Then a running talk followed on the weather, 
prospects, politics, and so forth, Mr. Dorkins 
sitting the while, or rather reclining, upon his 
horse, with one foot out of the stirrup. At last 
he gathered up the reins as if to depart; then, 
turning to me as though he had just thought of 
something incidentally, he said: 

“Oh, by the way, the teacher was over to my 
house this evenin’ about three o’clock, bein’ as 
I was nearest to the school. His father’s took 
sick very sudden, and so he’s went home. I 
reckon you and Mr. Burton better come to the 
school to-morrow, and see what we can do for 
a new teacher to start in Monday. I’m goin’ 
to town to-night, and I’ll see what sort of tim- 
ber they’ve got to make a teacher of, if you'll 
see Mr. Burton and tell him to be on hand.” 

“All right, Mr. Dorkins,” I said, with my 
heart throbbing unaccountably. “I think I can 
either go down to Mr. Burton’s or send word. 
What hour to-morrow?” 

“Wail, how’ll three o’clock suit?” 

“That will be perfectly convenient for me.” 

“Waal, then, I must be goin’,” and he rode 
off at a brisk gallop. 

I went to my room, and for the first time in 
several months I donned a black suit, and 
dressed myself as immaculately as if about to 
make a round of calls in a fashionable metrop- 
olis. Half an hour’s walk brought me to Mr. 
Burton’s house, and as I went up the steps to 
the door I saw through the window, the cur- 
tains being up, the father ensconced in an easy 
chair, and the daughter seated by the table 
reading to him. They did not hear me until 
the old servant, evidently long unused to call- 
ers, ushered me unceremoniously into the room. 
Mr. Burton came forward as soon as he saw 
me, and received me hospitably. 

“Helen,” he said, “this is Mr. Lawton, to 
whom you are indebted for having a horse to 
ride home the other day.” 

It was an unlucky allusion, but he spoke so 
frankly that I saw she had not told him of the 





ridiculous figure I had cut in that adventure, a 
delicacy which I appreciated. With feminine 
tact, she answered without referring to this 
unfortunate reminiscence. 

“Mr. Lawton is a neighbor, also, I believe. 
We are so unneighborly, though, that I know 
very few of those about us, even by name.” 

“True, child, it is true,” said he, with a tired 
look for a moment in his face; then, remember- 
ing himself, he added, “Be seated, Mr. Lawton. 
The child and I were reading Evia. What a 
quaint humor runs through all these essays.” 

I was surprised to see Burton appreciate the 
humor of Lamb. I had expected in my inner- 
most heart to find his house very like a dun- 
geon, and I found myself in a home which pos- 
sessed all the accompaniments of refinement. 
There were books on the table and on the long 
shelves across the room—books which had the 
easy air of constant companions, and not the 
uncomfortable rigidity of formal acquaintances. 
Between the windows was a piano, although I 
would have confidently asserted before this 
evening that there was not one in the county. 

I was able to tell them some bits of gossip 
about the genial essayist, which I had picked 
up in Europe, and in which they were much 
interested. 

“The child reads to me every evening” —al- 
ways “the child,” although she was a woman of 
twenty, very beautiful, too, I thought, as she 
sat near the old man. 

The conversation drifted on naturally from 
this beginning, Miss Burton never taking the 
lead, yet always giving it new impetus by some 
opportune remark. I stated my errand pres- 
ently, and after Mr. Burton had assented to 
the appointment for the next day, I rose to go, 
when he motioned me to my seat, saying: 

“The child sings to me every night, Mr. 
Lawton. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind P 

“Mr. Lawton may not care for singing, 
father,” she interrupted, quietly, with a little 
color. 

Of course I protested that I was very fond of 
it, and Burton added: 

“T can’t allow Mr. Lawton to deprive me of 
that, child,” always speaking gently, as if a 
rough tone might frighten her. He was like 
another man to me. 

She sang several selections, intelligently, and 
in a voice not of great strength, but of much 
sweetness and purity. 

When I took my departure, Burton followed 
me to the door, and, coming out under the clear 
starlight, he stood a moment with me in silence. 

“The child is right,” he said, presently; “we 
are too unneighborly. We have enjoyed your 
call, My. Lawton, and we would be glad to have 
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you come again. I should have asked you be- 
fore, but I am an old man, and old men are 
sometimes forgetful,” with the same expression 
I had noticed earlier in the evening. “You 
must remember that old men are sometimes 
forgetful.” 

As I walked home the stars seemed to twin- 
kle with very glee. I had discovered an un- 
expected land. I had not supposed there 
was such a home within thousands of miles, 
and suddenly I found that for months I had 
hungered for just such friends. But I could 
not understand it. How unlike the Burton of 
my walks was this tender old man, whose eyes 
followed everywhere the form of this young girl. 

I accepted Burton’s invitation, and frequently 
walked over to his house of a pleasant evening. 
Helen had been home some six months now, 
and I fancied Burton’s cynicism was losing its 
hold upon him. Once, as we walked home 
from the post-office, I read him a portion of a 
letter from one of my sisters. She had recently 
commenced housekeeping, and was all enthu- 
siasm. 

“T like to think of her so pleasantly situated,” 
I said. “With her taste, she will make a para- 


dise of her new home.” 
“Yes,” he replied, appreciatively, “it is a 


pleasant picture you have shown me. 
no doubt she will be very happy.” 

The next time we walked out from the town 
it was Saturday afternoon. 

“Helen has a friend with her for a week or 
so, one of her former classmates. We should 
be pleased to have you dine with us to-morrow 
afternoon, and spend the evening.” 

I accepted with pleasure, and several times 
during her friend’s visit I made one of the 
little company that gathered around the fire- 
place. The winter rains had commenced in ear- 
nest, and the storm outside beat wildly at the 
pane, or shrieked in angry gusts as it circled 
around the house, seeking vainly an entrance 
to the cheerful room. I could see that Burton 
was undergoing a change in this new environ- 
ment. He was waking from some dream that 
had held him in terrible subjection. His eyes 
were always upon Helen, as though he feared 
that she might vanish, leaving him only the 
phantoms of the dead past again. I could see 
that he grew more gentle, and he soon ceased 
to utter his customary sneer at women. The 
current of his life left its angry struggle with the 
rocks, and flowed restfully and in peace, at last. 
Day by day I saw this change wrought in him, 
and I knew the influence which had breathed 
its benediction upon his tired life. 

In the spring, business called me to San 
Francisco, where I remained nearly a month, 


I have 





I renewed many pleasant acquaintances, and 
for a time enjoyed a return to the gayeties with 
which I had once been surfeited. A reception, 
to which I had received cards, was to be given 
the evening before the day on which I had 
decided to return to my home, and as it was 
reported that a “grand affair” was expected, I 
resolved to attend. Just before supper I found 
myself talking to the host, who, probably from 
a polite desire to entertain me, displayegmuch 
interest in agricultural matters, and drew me on 
to explain some experiments I had made in hop 
culture. 

“Have they proved successful?” he asked. 

“Sufficient time has not yet elapsed,” I re- 
plied, “but Mr. Burton, who is a practical farm- 
er, and who has joined me in the experiment, is 
very hopeful.” 

“Let me see. Burton? I wonder if that 
isn’t the one that I know. He lives somewhere 
up there. What is his first name?” 

“Chauncey.” 

“The same one. We are from the same 
town East, and were boys together. Poor fel- 
low! He married a beautiful woman, but she 
ran away with a young scamp—eloped. Bur- 
ton was a fine fellow, but this seemed to——” 

Here the hostess came up, and requested her 
husband to escort some lady to the supper- 
room, and he excused himself without finishing 
his sentence. I soon after sought an opportu- 
nity to say good-night, and left the house. 
I reached my room at the hotel, and heard the 
great clock strike one as I entered the door. I 
mechanically lighted the fire, and seated myself 
in front of it. I sat there five hours, uncon- 
scious of the time. I had admired Helen Bur- 
ton from the moment I first saw her; but now, 
for the first time, I knew that I loved her, pas- 
sionately and with my whole being—now, when 
I knew the terrible shame which was her heri- 
tage. I thought I understood it all now—Bur- 
ton’s cynicism, their reserve, everything. I 
could read the whole story: Burton, left with his 
child, had sought California because of its dis- 
tance, and that the innocent child, forsaken by 
its mother, might never know of her existence. 
The father might forget the past when he gazed 
upon the daughter; but could 1?—would my sis- 
ters, my relatives? I had inherited a proud, 
unspotted name. My family was a leading one 
in the eastern State where they had lived so 
many generations, and they gloried in the long 
line of proud and aristocratic men and women 
whose reputations were unsullied. What would 
they say if I should wed this girl, whose mother 
had brought dishonor upon her house? I had 
inherited this family pride. Could I bear it 
myself, to see the world’s sneer, to see people 
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point their fingers at her while they told her 
story. She was pure, noble, true; she was in- 
nocent of wrong herself; it was not her fault— 
no one could say that it was her fault. No one 
could say a word against her, or find one flaw 
in her pure, sweet life. But could I ever forget 
that terrible birthright? And if I, with my 
illimitable love, must always remember it, could 
I expect that others would overlook it? 

Wheg the morning light came in at the win- 
dow I'still sat there, with a great pain at my 
heart. The fire had died away, and the ashes 
alone remained; so, it seemed, had died away 
the warmth of my life, leaving nothing but 
ashes. I arose, and with bitter thoughts com- 
menced preparing for my return. In the cor- 
ner stood the manzanita stick which I had 
brought to the city to have made into a cane, 
and I noticed that in cutting one of the knots 
the workman had been unskillful, and the stick 
had a crooked and jagged appearance. Acting 
upon an impulse which I regretted a moment 
after, I broke it in two, and cast the pieces into 
the grate. 

The boat on which I was to leave San Fran- 
cisco would not start from the wharf until after- 
noon, and I spent the day miserably enough, with 
nocompanions but my thoughts. I walked the 
streets, then dropped in at the libraries, then 
walked the streets again, but all the time grap- 
pling with a foe I had never encountered be- 
fore—indecision. At last the afternoon came, 
and I went on board the steamer, and sat 
watching the people as they came on—watch- 
ing, but not seeing them. Presently the boat 
swung slowly out into the stream, then, gather- 
ing force at each breath of its iron lungs, it 
swept majestically by the long wharves, past 
lonely Alcatraz, into the warmer air of the up- 
per bays. I sat in the stern of the boat, and 
* near me an old farmer was discussing some 
project with his wife. 

“TI know it won’t suit Ben’s folks,” he said, 
“but if we think it’s right, it’s our duty to do it. 
The only way to do when you're in doubt is to 
do what your conscience tells you to. We can’t 
expect to suit everybody.” 

Finding either the air or her husband’s 
homely wisdom too bracing, the woman went 
into the cabin, the man following, and I saw 
them no more. It was a commonplace, a tru- 
ism—*“ Do what your conscience says is right, 
even if the world is not suited”—but there are 
times when human nature grasps at a truism; 
crises when, in a chaos of disconnected cir- 
cumstances, man gropes for a generality. 

I arrived at the village about noon of the 
second day, and, taking the familiar path, I 
was soon in the woods. Here, at least, there 





was no indecision. Everything lived out the 
fullness of its life, in a confidence born of an 
exquisite relation to the harmonious whole. 
The mistletoe clustered in the branches of the 
lordly fir; the aristocratic madrofio glittered 
with saffron dress; side by side grew the gaudy 
eschscholtzia and the maidenly nemophila; 
while, over all, the noonday sun held resolutely 
to its course. It is only man, after all, who 
erects factitious standards, who curbs the truth 
and beauty that seek to blossom in his nature, 
who is ashamed to face the universe in the sim- 
plicity and honesty of his natural self. 

When I came to the point where the paths 
diverged, I took the road that led to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s. A short walk brought me to the house, 
and as I passed up the front steps I heard some 
one playing at the piano. Nature seemed lis- 
tening, so still was the hush, as the notes of 
one of Mendelssohn’s divine conceptions floated 
off upon the midday air. Within the house, 
the player, filled with the spirit of the music, 
did not hear my step until the old servant ush- 
ered me into the room, and I stood before her. 
When she saw me, there was a momentary look 
of glad surprise, quickly repressed; then, com- 
ing forward, she welcomed me. 

“T am glad to see you. I did not know you 
had returned.” 

She lifted her eyes as she spoke, and, as I 
gazed into their pure depth, I felt ashamed of 
the weakness that had doubted. 

When we came out on the wide porch, two 
hours afterward, the birds, no longer sheltering 
from the heat, filled the air with their ecstasies. 
Looking across the long vineyard, I could 
see Burton slowly returning to the house. 

“Helen,” I said, speaking the name for the 
first time, with a delicious sense of newness, 
“T must tell your father of this.” 

“You must tell him,” she answered. “But I 
thought you knew—he is not my father; he is 
my uncle, although he has been like a father to 
me from my infancy, and I have always called 
him so, as it seemed to please him. My own 
father died when I was a year old, and my 
mother was buried, I am told, less than three 
months afterward.” 

I could not help feeling a thrill of joy. Al- 
though my love for Helen had conquered in the 
struggle which had taken place in my mind, I 
could not repress a feeling of pleasure. 1 knew 
it was unworthy of me, and yet, as we stood 
watching the glory of that afternoon, as it ap- 
peared in the hues of our new love, I thought 
of the story I had heard of Burton’s life, and was 
glad that Helen was not his child. I felt this 
thought to be unjust to my friend, as she con- 
tinued : 
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“He has always been kind and good to me. 
I have no recollection of any relative excepting 
him, not even my own father and mother. 
Sometimes I think he must have had some 
bitter experience, as he never alludes to the 
past; but I have never asked him. He has 
always been gentle and kind to me.” 

When Burton came up we all went into the 
house together, where I soon told him of my 
love for Helen, and that she had promised to 
be my wife. He sat with his face buried in his 
hands. At last, rising, he went to her, and 


placing her hand in mine, he said, with a 
broken voice: 

“Child, it is hard for me—very hard—to give 
you up. You have been a revelation to me— 





you have taught me faith where I never expected 
to believe again.” Then, almost fiercely, after a 
pause: “Be true to him, child; have no thought 
that is not his, no wish that he does not know. 
Pray God to keep your heart true to him.” 

There was evidently a great struggle in his 
mind. The past had risen up convulsively; but 
he conquered it at last, and for the last time. 

“You cannot know,” he said; “it is best you 
should not know. This is all very sudden to 
me, and I forgot myself. I am an old man, 
and it was very sudden.” 

Then, stroking her hair, with infinite tender- 
ness, and drawing her to him: 

“May God reward your love by its long con- 
tinuance.” Cuas. H. PHELPS. 





WITCHCRAFT. 


How incredible would it appear to us, living 
in this enlightened age, that for several hundred 
years the world firmly believed in the existence 
of an easily acquired evil ascendancy over all 
creation, that enabled human beings to work 
untold mischief to their kind, and even subvert 
the laws of nature, did we not take into consid- 
eration the fact that so few had been the dis- 
coveries of science—so limited was the knowl- 
edge of men in regard to those very laws which 
they supposed had been infringed—that effects 
could not as in these days be traced to their 
real cause, and much that was the inevitable 
result of the action of great and now well known 
principles, such as physics and chemistry, came 
very naturally to be regarded, in a superstitious 
era, as the work of some power greater even 
than that of nature. During the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries the popular 
idea of the rites and ceremonies indulged in by 

. the disciples of witchcraft was the same, in its 

principal features, throughout all the nations 
of Europe, and it formed a belief so fanciful 
that it is easy to conceive its having sprung 
originally, as it must have done, from minds 
that were not only unenlightened and unedu- 
cated, but the imaginings of which were dis- 
torted equally by superstition and disease. 

It was believed that myriads of demons— 
who not only multiplied among themselves, but 
were daily increased by the souls of wicked 
men, still-born children, and all who died a 
violent death—filled the whole earth, exciting 
whirlwinds and tempests when they met in great 





numbers, destroying the beauties of nature and 
the works of men’s hands. They were often 
drawn in at the mouth and nostrils, and tor- 
mented those they thus entered with pains and 
diseases. All these demons were for a stated 
period at the command of any mortal who would 
sign away his soul to the Prince of Darkness; 
and all that the witch or wizard desired them 
to do was, with the exception of any good ac- 
tion, swiftly performed. General meetings, or 
“Sabbaths,” as they were called, took place at 
the will of Satan, and were always named for a 
Friday night, or rather Saturday morning, im- 
mediately after midnight, the place generally 
chosen for assembling being one where four 
roads met, or in the neighborhood of a lake. 
Upon the spot selected nothing, it was said, 
could ever grow again, the earth being burned 
and rendered sterile by the hot feet of the de- 
mons. All witches and wizards who failed to 
attend these meetings were lashed, by order of 
Satan, with a whip made of serpents and scor- 
pions. Broomsticks were supposed to be the 
steeds of French and British witches, but in 
Italy and Spain the devil himself, in the shape 
of a goat, was thought to carry them on his 
back from one place to another. No witch, 
when going to a Sabbath, could leave her home 
by a door or window; her only practicable exit 
was thought to be by key-hole or chimney, and 
during her absence an inferior demon was said 
to take her form and lie in her bed, feigning 
illness, The votaries of the Black Art once as- 
sembled, the ceremony first performed was to 
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kiss the devil, who took the form of a goat for 
the occasion. This was followed by an exam- 
ination of those present, to see if they were 
stamped with the devil’s mark, and those who 
were not received it from the master of the 
ceremonies, as also a nick-name, their own 
cognomens, because bestowed in holy baptism, 
never being pronounced by his satanic majesty. 
Then they would sing and dance furiously, till 
some one anxious to join them arrived, when 
they would be silent till the new-comer denied 
his salvation, kissed the devil, spat upon the 
Bible, and swore obedience to Satan in all 
things. These forms of initiation were followed 
by more dancing and singing. Those who had 
not been mischievous enough were flogged with 
thorns and scorpions by their master. A mul- 
titude of toads danced for their amusement, and 
for reward were promised a feast of unbaptized 
babes, and the meeting ended with a banquet 
of viands too disgusting to enumerate. When 


the cock crew they all disappeared, and their 
Sabbath was at an end. 

The first impetus given to the destructive 
wave of superstitious belief in these things, 
which, gathering strength as it rolled on with 
the passing centuries, caught up in its progress 
and carried into the awful sea of eternity so 


many thousands of unhappy beings, dates as 
far back as the time of Moses, a period when, 
the chosen people being placed in the midst of 
idolatrous nations, it was deemed necessary, in 
order to keep them separate and distinct, to 
punish severely all those who exhibited any 
tendency to consult the oracles of the heathen, 
or appeal to their false gods. Such acts, it was 
seen by an all-wise Power, would have led 
them in time to renewed idolatry; and in order 
to save them from further back-sliding, the 
famous command was given forth, “Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live !”—a command which 
became, centuries later, the watchword of the 
superstitious, the fanatic, and the maliciously 
inclined. To the vast number who were for 
several hundred years zealous in their condem- 
nation of witchcraft, quoting Scripture as their 
authority, it seems to have signified nothing 
that the literal meaning of the Hebrew word 
translated “witch” was a poisoner, a diviner, or 
fortune -teller—a being very different from the 
more modern so-called witch—and that those 
denounced by the Mosaic law were not pro- 
nounced by the Divine Word possessed of any 
especial power, but were more probably con- 
sidered punishable for the mere desire or more 
criminal pretense, so dangerous at that period 
to the religious welfare of the favored Hebrews, 
of the ability to foretell their Creator’s will and 
to usurp His authority. Thus, led into error 





by an incorrect reading of this scriptural in- 
junction, men began to attribute every won- 
drous appearance in nature, or unusual distor- 
tion of the human frame—in short, all phe- 
nomena of mind and matter—to the exercise of 
an unholy influence wielded by some malignant 
mortal. 

It came to be in time that any individual 
whose heated or diseased imagination conjured 
up spectres, or caused him to believe himself a 
wolf or tea-pot, instead of being called:a lunatic 
or hypochondriac, and treated medicinally as 
such, was said to be bewitched; that every 
child who had an epileptic fit, or was thrown 
into convulsions by excess of terror, was pro- 
nounced under the influence of one of these so- 
called witches. And nothing was easier than 
to find some person or persons at whom to point 
the finger of suspicion. It was quite enough 
for a woman to be old and ugly, or poor, or 
ill-tempered, to fall under the ban; and let her 
have uttered a word that could be construed as 
a menace, or have looked upon the afterward 
afflicted person with steady gaze, or have mum- 
bled anything unintelligible in his presence, or 
even expressed an opinion, favorable or other- 
wise, upon the state of his health, and sufficient 
evidence against her was considered to exist to 
justify her arrest and trial for witchcraft. In- 
deed, it is upon record that one old woman was 
burned in Scotland upon this charge, because a 
cat, which the witnesses Je/ieved to be the devil, 
was seen to jump in at her window. No other 
testimony was thought necessary to legalize her 
condemnation. 

It is not surprising that any one once ac- 
cused of the absurd practices appertaining to 
witchcraft very rarely escaped with life, when 
we take into consideration, not only the false 
evidence that malice or the excited imagina- 
tions of the over-zealous might bring against 
them, but the ridiculous tests of their guilt which 
were considered sufficient to convict them. The 
most common mode of discovering a witch, by 
the ordeal of “swimming,” consisted in tying 
together, crosswise, the thumbs and big toes of 
the accused, and in this cramped condition the 
body was drawn through the water by a rope. 
If it floated, as was almost invariably the case— 
a body in this position, being placed carefully 
upon the back, offering a strong resistance to 
the water—the victim was considered guilty ; for, 
having renounced their baptism, the element 
with which the sacrament had been performed 
was supposed in turn to renounce them. Many 
are the cases in which, convicted by this test, 
unfortunate wretches have been torn to pieces 
by the mob, without the ceremony of judicial 
trial and condemnation. But those poor creat- 
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ures who sank beneath the surface of the water 
were not always, even if they escaped drown- 
ing, let off by their persecutors, for ofttimes 
other ordeals were then resorted to, on the plea 
that escape from the first was insufficient evi- 
dence in their favor. One most barbarous test, 
often employed, was to find, by pricking with 
long pins, the devil’s mark upon the person of 
the accused, a spot which was supposed to be 
without feeling and -to yield no blood. This 
method was much affected during the middle 
of the seventeenth century by a man called 
Matthew Hopkins, who, styling himself Witch- 
finder General, took upon himself to make peri- 
odical tours of the English counties of Norfolk, 
Essex, Huntingdon, and Sussex, hunting out 
witches. His claims of twenty shillings a town, 
expenses of living for himself and two assist- 
ants, with carriage fare, were always allowed by 
the authorities, and in one year alone sixty 
people were brought to the stake by his efforts. 
Another of this man’s witch-tests was to place 


the suspected persons cross-legged on a stool, . 


binding them to it if refractory, and keeping 
them in that constrained position, without meat 
or drink, for twenty-four hours. It was thought 
that during this time one of their imps or fa- 
miliars, as the demons who served them were 
were called, would come in the shape of an in- 
sect to suck their blood; and if any of those 
watching saw a fly, moth, or other insect, enter 
the room and light upon the accused, and it 
could not be caught or killed, the suspected was 
adjudged guilty, and sentenced forthwith to be 
hanged or burned. Yet another method re- 
sorted to by this man was to make the poor 
victim repeat the Lord's Prayer, and one word 
missed or pronounced incoherently, which it 
was more than probable would be done under 
the strain of great trepidation, sealed their fate 
irrevocably. 

It is gratifying to know that this trader upon 
human misery fell a victim to his own toils. 
His great rapacity weakening his influence, the 
populace began to see that no one was safe 
from his persecutions, and, rising in anger, ac- 
cused him of being a wizard himself. An old 
jest, that by magic he had cheated the devil of 
a memorandum book, in which were entered 
the names of all the witches in England, be- 
came the charge brought against him. He was 
put to his own test of swimming, and although 
it is not known whether he was drowned, or 
floated and was executed, it is very sure that 
we hear of him no more. 

But these ordeals were not the hardest trials 
which so many unfortunates were forced to en- 
dure. Numerous are the instances in which 
the accused, when they persisted in denying an 





alliance with the devil, were subjected to the 
severest torture; and few had sufficient nerve 
to endure their frightful agony, but, in their 
frantic desire to escape further suffering, would 
confess, as desired, to even the most preposter- 
ous charges made against them. Confessions 
thus extorted were almost invariably retracted 
as soon as the torture was suspended, but were 
nevertheless regarded as proof sufficient to war- 
rant the execution of the self-convicted crimi- 
nal, for all such retractions were deemed a sure 
sign that Satan had again gained possession of 
one whom penitence, rather than pain, had in- 
stigated to confession. The fact that a person 
was thus proved to be a wizard or a witch did 
not by any means invalidate their testimony 
against others, but was rather thought to in- 
crease its value, upon the principle, we sup- 
pose, of setting a thief to catch a thief; so that 
those who wielded the torture had but to prompt 
the sufferer to accuse some one else of the crime 
of witchcraft, or their own ill-will lead them to 
wish that others should experience what they 
were enduring, and any number-of innocent be- 
ings would at once be placed in jeopardy of 
their lives. Moreover, even the worst crimi- 
nals and most abandoned characters were per- 
mitted to give testimony in all cases of witch- 
craft, and lawyers admitted as evidence some 
mischief that could be proved to have followed 
close upon a threat or openly expressed desire 
for revenge. We read of one case in which an 
old woman, her son and daughter, were exe- 
cuted because a lady, whose harsh conduct to- 
ward her had provoked her wrath, died one 
year and three months after the poor creature 
had been heard to curse her persecutor. 

Thus was opened to the jealous, the revenge- 
ful, the avaricious, and the maliciously inclined, 
an easy and efficient mode of getting rid of a 
rival, an enemy, or any obnoxious individual; 
and there can be little doubt that many took 
advantage of the opportunity, sending shoals of 
wretched beings to the stake to gratify their 
varied purposes. 

As the crime of witchcraft became notorious, 
and the torture-elicited confessions of those 
who had owned to having made a compact 
with Satan were given to the world, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that many people became 
possessed of the desire to profit by such unlim- 
ited power as the devil was said to grant to his 
servants; and that in attempting the spells 
which those convicted of witchcraft had con- 
fessed to having used, they were detected in 
the act, tried, and found guilty of a crime they 
had merely been essayihg, and so greatly in- 
creased the numbers of those who suffered. 
Others, again, no doubt, mistook their own 
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superstitious fears, and really believed them- 
selves guilty, through ignorance of the nature 
of the accusations against them, for we read of 
one man, who called himself a warlock, or wiz- 
ard, because he had seen the devil dancing like 
a fly about the candle, and also of an old wom- 
an, who, thinking herself a witch because she 
had been called one, proved her simplicity by 
asking the judge upon the bench if one might 
be a witch and not be sure of it one’s self. So 
firmly fixed in the minds of the masses did 
the belief in witchcraft at last become, and so 
great the popular horror of its votaries, that 
when a person, by some unusually lucky chance, 
escaped conviction, they were avoided as the 
pestilence, and ofttimes left literally to starve, 
for none would give them work or help them in 
any way. Therefore, very many, when once the 
taint of suspicion was upon them, chose rather 
to accuse themselves and die, than live the 
wretched, isolated life that they knew was be- 
forethem. Taking into consideration the vol- 
untary confessions of these poor beings, who, 
with the intention of convicting themselves (as 
we read in Mackenzie's Criminal Law of Scot- 
land, published in 1678), gave the rein to their 
wildest fancies, and also the avowals of inter- 
course with Satan extorted from those subjected 
to torture, we cannot wonder that the simple 
minded and credulous, of all ranks and degrees, 
should have been imbued with a belief in this 
gross delusion, wild and impious though it must 
seem to our more enlightened understanding. 

It was not by the civil authorities alone that 
the existence of this diabolical art was acknowl- 
edged, and its supposed disciples regarded as 
the worst of criminals. The different religious 
sects also believed most firmly in the possibil- 
ity of a league between man and the devil, and 
the more devout was an ecclesiastic, the more 
earnest and frequent were his appeals to his 
flock to do all in their power to exterminate, 
even by the harshest measures, the terrible evil 
which had taken root in their midst. But, 
although at an early period of the Church of 
Rome capital punishment was assigned to those 
supposed to have accomplished by sorcery the 
death of others, or by false prophecies to have 
made innovations in the State, it is now gen- 
erally believed that the charge of necromancy 
and witchcraft was oftener made with some 
political object in view than for any strictly 
religious reasons. And it is yet more certain 
that the frequent anathemas launched forth at 
a later period, by the various Popes, against all 
dabblers in the Black Art, were turned by the 
zealous into instruments for the extermination 
of those heresies and schisms which at that time 
were springing up everywhere over the civilized 





world. Yet, in spite of all this, we are not jus- 
tified in doubting that many generations of 
Christians and churchmen really had firm faith 
in the possibility of such practices, but should 
rather believe that extreme fanaticism led not 
only the Church of Rome, but each of the new 
sects, to suppose all other denominations not 
merely mistaken in creed, but absolute wor- 
shipers of the devil, so that in persecuting each 
other they but followed out their earnest con- 
victions of what was right. , 

A case in point is that of the Stedinger, a 
brave people who occupied, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, the district between the Weser and the 
Zuyder-Zee, who had attained a high degree of 
civil and religious liberty, and were successful 
in repelling the Normans and Saxons. In 1204 
this community refused to pay tithes to the 
clergy, who had forced themselves into their 
peaceful retreat, and the Archbishop of Bremen 
applied to Pope Gregory IX. for his spiritual 
aid against them. A crusade against the Sted- 
inger, for being “abominable witches and wiz- 
ards,” was preached in all that part of Germany ; 
their country was invaded by an army of four 
thousand men, under the Duke of Brabant, and 
the spirit of fanaticism giving nerve to the arm 
that had hitherto tried in vain to subdue them, 
the whole race was exterminated. 

Again, in 1307, when, by their wealth, power, 
pride, and insolence, they had raised up enemies 
on every side, this absurd, yet effectual charge 
was brought against the Templars. It was said 
that they had sold their souls to the devil, and 
that when a novice was admitted into their or- 
der he was forced to renounce his salvation 
and spit upon the cross. It was also asserted 
that when a knight died, his body was burned 
into a powder, and mixed with wine, which was 
drunk by every member of the order. When 
put upon the rack, hundreds confessed to even 
the most preposterous charges against them; 
but, though they denied it all when relieved 
from torture, this fact only made the popular 
fury against them all the greater, as they were 
looked upon as relapsed heretics. In 1313 the 
the last chapter of their history was closed 
with the burning of the Grand Master, Jacques 
de Molay, and his companion, Guy, Command- 
er of Normandy. 

We have a very sad instance, however, of 
this cruel charge being brought forward, not 
by those sincere in their fanaticism and mis- 
taken zeal, but solely to compass political ends 
and gratify national jealousy and hatred, in the 
well known story of Joan d’Arc; for, though the 
masses of the English believed her a sorceress, 
and the lower orders of the French an inspired 
heroine, yet the better informed on both sides 
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considered her but a tool in the clever hands 
of the celebrated Dunois. About the same 
period a similar instance occurred in the trial 
of the Duchess of Gloucester, accused of con- 
sulting witches in order to compass the death 
of her husband’s nephew, Henry VI.; but we 
can easily trace the real cause of the charge to 
the deep hatred between the Duke of Glouces- 
ter and Cardinal Beaufort. Again, the same 
pretext was used by Richard III. to destroy the 
Queen Dowager, Jane Shore, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Very terrible were the consequences of the 
celebrated bull against witchcraft issued by In- 
nocent III. in 1488, and of the various mani- 
festoes of his successors. Inquisitors, armed 
with apostolic power to convict and punish, set 
to work, all over Europe, hunting out witches. 
Comanus burned, in Italy, forty-seven poor 
women in one province alone; and in Ger- 
many, which, with France and Switzerland, 
suffered most during this crisis, Sprenger de- 
stroyed them at the rate of five hundred a year. 
From the year 1610 to 1640 executions, insti- 
gated by these bulls, took place at Bamberg, 
in Bavaria, at the rate of one hundred annually. 
But the records of Wiirzburg, from 1627 to 1629, 
are the most frightful. The list of victims dur- 


ing these two years contains the names of one 
hundred and fifty-seven persons, of both sexes 
and all ages, including many very young chil- 


dren and thirty-two poor vagrants. What is 
said to have kept up the delusion in a great de- 
gree, not only in this city, but all over Europe, 
was that numbers of diseased and hypochon- 
driac people, believing in the crime and mistak- 
ing their own symptoms, came forward volun- 
tarily, and accused themselves of witchcraft. In 
Geneva five hundred persons were burned, un- 
der the name of Protestant witches, during the 
years 1515 and 1516. In the district of Como, 
one thousand unfortunates suffered death in the 
year 1524. The number of victims in France 
was so great that it has never been computed; 
and in Spain and Portugal, where the Inquisi- 
tion alone took cognizance of the crime, the 
numbers are likewise unknown. But it is safe 
to believe that in the former country, at least, 
so long the home of a superstitious race that 
the people could not fail to imbibe something 
of their Moorish neighbors’ faith in spirits, good 
and evil genii, spells, charms, and philtres, the 
sufferers were numerous. 

It was not till fifty years after the bull of In- 
nocent III. that any severe enactments against 
sorcery were made by the English Parliament. 
The first statute that specified the particular 
crime of witchcraft was passed in 1541, but the 
persecutions may be said to have fairly begun 





in 1562, when a statute of Elizabeth recognized 
witchcraft as a crime of great magnitude. Dur- 
ing the next half century we read of numerous 
trials and convictions throughout Great Britain; 
but it was not till the accession of James I. to 
the English throne, in 1603, that this mania 
reached its height, not only raging more fiercely 
than ever before in the realm of this supersti- 
tious king, but reaching its climax at the same 
period in all the other countries of Europe. As 
the Scotch are a people renowned from earliest 
times for their powers of imagination and their 
belief in the existence of goblins, wraiths, kel- 
pies, and other spiritual beings, it is not aston- 
ishing that the monarch who sprang from them 
should, in uniting the thrones of Scotland and 
England, have imbued his new kingdom with 
much of the superstition prevalent in his native 
country. Great was the interest he manifested 
in all cases of witchcraft, and his famous work 
on Demonology was for many years not only 
quoted as an authority beyond which no judi- 
ciary should wish to search, but the methods 
recommended by it for the detection of the 
witch or wizard were acted upon throughout 
the land. Written for the good purpose of root- 
ing out what was considered a terrible evil, this 
book proved as efficacious as the bull of Inno- 
cent III. in spreading it and keeping it alive; 
for, just as morbid affections of the mind, which 
depend upon the imagination, become more 
common by the public attention being drawn 
to and fastened upon their symptoms, the pre- 
vailing mania spread the more rapidly as the 
severity of the inquiries and number of the 
punishments increased. Among the innumer- 
able cases of witchcraft that occurred during 
the reign of this king, the following famous trial 
of the witches of Lancashire is one of the most 
interesting : 

About the year 1634, certain rumors, emanat- 
ing from a boy called Robinson, the son of a 
wood-cutter who lived upon the borders of Pen- 
dle Forest, reaching the ears of the local mag- 
istrates, the youth was called up for examina- 
tion. His story was most extraordinary. He 
said that one day ke had seen in the forest two 
greyhounds, which he tried to start after a hare, 
and he was about to strike them with a stick, 
as neither would move, when they suddenly 
changed into a woman and a boy. The former 
offered him money to sell his soul to the devil, 
but he refused. She then took out a bridle and 
shook it over the head of her companion, who 
turned into a horse; upon which she seized the 
narrator in her arms and rode off with him, 
over bogs, fields, and rivers, till they came to . 
an old barn. Entering the barn, they found 
within seven old women, pulling at seven hal- 
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ters which hung from the roof—a rain of meat, 
bread, and other edibles falling around them as 
they pulled; and upon this food they afterward 
feasted. The boy, Robinson, had recognized 
many of the women as living in the neighbor- 
hood, and upon his evidence they were at once 
arrested. About twenty persons were thrown 
into prison, and eight were condemned and ex- 
ecuted without further testimony. Many years 
later, this same Robinson confessed that he had 
been bribed by his father and other persons to 
give false evidence, in order that they might 
gain large sums by threatening those who were 
rich enough to buy them off; but not one of 
the wretches who concocted this plot was ever 
brought to justice. This event supplied the 
material with which Ainsworth built up his 
lively and interesting romance, entitled Zhe 
Witches of Lancashire. 

In 1669 the epidemic fear of witches, having 
found its way into the distant country of Swe- 
den, showed itself in its most malignant form. 
The king having been informed that the little 
village of Mohra was troubled with witches, a 
commission of clergymen and laymen was ap- 
pointed to visit the place. Upon their arrival, 
asermon was first preached, which greatly af- 
fected the common people, and afterward a 
charge read to them to come forward and de- 
clare the truth as to all cases that they knew of 
among them. Men, women, and children prom- 
ised, weeping and sobbing, to tell all they had 
heard and knew; and the next day seventy per- 
sons, including seventeen children were de- 
nounced. When put to the torture, they all 
confessed their guilt; and one little girl, who 
no doubt had experienced in a dream all that 
she thought had really happened to her, swore 
positively that she had been carried through 
the air by witches, who had let her fall to the 
ground from a great height when she uttered 
the name of Jesus. The devil very kindly 
picked her up, and healed a big hole which 
the fall had made in her side. Her mother’s 
statement that the child, till the day named, 
had had a great pain in her side, at once con- 
vinced the judges of the truth of the story. It 
is very easy for us to trace the source of other 
absurd details given by these poor little chil- 
dren to the well known imaginative powers of 
sensitive youthful minds}. but the commission 
no doubt thought they were exhibiting not only 
much zeal, but great wisdom, in sending the 
whole number to the stake. And, in addition 
to these, fifty-six more children were found 
guilty of witchcraft and sentenced to imprison- 
ment and public whippings. 

The New World was also, about the same 
period, visited by its first and last attack of this 


s 





description. The daughter of a mason, named 
Goodwin, had, no doubt, been brooding upon 
the stories which had found their way ‘across 
the ocean, and in consequence imagined herself 
bewitched by an old Irish woman called Glover. 


’ This poor old creature, not being able to repeat 


the Lord’s Prayer without a mistake, was found 
guilty and executed. Very naturally, the fears 
of the colony becoming excited by this discov- 
ery of a witch in their very midst, all the nerv- 
ous women were attacked with hysteria, the 
suffocation peculiar to which they at once at- 
tributed to the devil, who, they said, was stick- 
ing balls in their windpipes to choke them. 
Working upon each other’s imaginations with 
various stories until they set themselves into 
fits, they began to have visions in which witches 
appeared to them and tempted them to join 
their ranks. These phantasms took the forms 
of neighbors and friends; and upon the testi- 
mony of those who thus beheld them, two hun- 
dred, of all ages and conditions, were arrested 
and convicted. Nineteen were executed, one 
of the victims being a child only five years old, 
who was said to have been seen in company 
with the devil, and to have bitten with its little 
teeth those who refused to sign a compact with 
his majesty. They even went so far in their 
madness as to try and execute a dog for a like 
offense. 

But when people saw their nearest and dear- 
est snatched from them, a revulsion of popular 
feeling set in, or rather the delusion began to 
take a different form. The community com- 
menced to think that the devil might be putting 
false testimony into the witnesses’ mouths, for 
the destruction of the innocent; and in order to 
thwart him in this purpose, all prosecutions 
were stopped, and even those who had con- 
fessed were released. Judge and jurors openly 
expressed their penitence, for they now looked 
upon those who had suffered as the victims, in- 
stead of the accomplices, of Satan. Public at- 
tention being gradually drawn to other matters, 
and the imaginative recovering from their af- 
fright, no more was heard of people being be- 
witched; and so, in time, ‘the subject dropped 
and was forgotten. 

Yet at this very epoch, when the minds of 
men seemed to be hopelessly clouded by super- 
stition, a light was generating which would ere 
long dispel the gloom, and in time illuminate 
all the world. It shed its first beams upon 
Germany, England, and France, gradually in- 
creasing in brightness till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when witchcraft began to 


‘be looked upon as an exploded doctrine. 


Even when the witch mania was at its height, 
the spirit of the age was changing, slowly, si- 
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lently, but surely. Subjects, formerly thought 
too sacred and holy for the consideration of any 
but the clergy, now began to be discussed by 
the many; and learned writers, who challenged 
the very possibility of this crime, arose on every 
side. The invention of printing, and many 
new discoveries in science, did much to assist 
the growth of this new order of things. The 
year after the Restoration (1662), the Royal So- 
ciety, which had taken its rise at Oxford from 
a private association, was formally incorporated 
by royal charter, and began to publish its trans- 
actions. About the same time, the French 
Academy of Sciences was also founded; and 
the Germans, in imitation, established a simi- 
lar institution at Leipsic. The celebrated avrét 
of Louis XIV., commanding that a number of 
poor shepherds, who were under arrest in Nor- 
mandy, should be released and protected, was 
the severest blow of all to the superstition, and 
one from which it never recovered. A belief 
so deeply rooted in the minds of the ignorant 
many could not, of course, be eradicated all in 
a moment by the arguments of the enlightened 
few; but the evil was soon greatly ameliorated 
by the changes in the laws of the different 
European nations, which began to deprive the 
magistracy of their former unlimited powers for 
the destruction of supposed witches. In Eng- 
land and Scotland, up to the year 1665, there 
was little diminution of the popular mania; and 
in 1649 an act was passed in the former coun- 
try, confirming a statute of Queen Mary, not 
only enacting severe penalties against witches, 
but against all those who covenanted with them, 
or sought their aid in any way. During the 
next ten years, four thousand persons suffered ; 
but after this the executions were few. The 
last one which occurred in Great Britain was 
in 1718. The penal statutes were all abolished 
soon after, and in 1736 was annulled the famous 
one enacted many years before by James I. 
Germany, for all that its advancement in 
science and learning had been very great, bears 
the odium of having presented to the rest of 
the world, in astonishing and disgusting con- 
trast with the altered and improved spirit of 
the times, the last of these horrid spectacles. 
In 1749, some young women of a convent in 





Wiirzburg imagined themselves bewitched, be- 
cause they suffered from fits, felt the suffocation 
of the now well understood hysteria, and one 
of them evacuated from different parts of the 
body some needles she had swallowed. One 
Maria Renata Sauger was accused of bewitch- 
ing them, and arrested. At her trial, the girls 
swore she had been seen to climb the convent 
walls in the shape of a pig, and, drinking the 
wine in the cellar till she was intoxicated, start 
up in her own form; that she prowled about at 
night in the shape of a cat; that as a hare she 
had milked the cows dry; and, finally, that she 
performed as an actress in a Drury Lane thea- 
ter in London, and returned to Wiirzburg on 
a broomstick the same night. She was con- 
demned, upon this evidence, and burned alive 
in the market-place of the city. 

Although this is the last example on record 
of the terrible effects of one of the most fright- 
ful epidemics which ever visited the earth; yet, 
like some rank weed, which, having introduced 
its roots into the ground, can never be eradi- 
cated, many fibers of this tenacious belief in 
witchcraft still cling to the soil where it once 
luxuriantly flourished. As late as 1785, the 
sect of Seceders, in Scotland, were in the habit 
of introducing among the sins—national and 
personal—annually confessed from the pulpit, 
“The repeal by Parliament of the Penal Stat- 
ute against Witches, contrary to the express law 
of God.” In Ireland, the statute against it has 
not even yet been abolished, but it is, of course, 
considered a dead-letter in the law. The be- 
lief also lingers in Sweden, and to this day is 
very prevalent among the lower orders of the 
French and in the north of England, but the 
doctrine is nevertheless virtually a thing of the 
past, and beyond all hope of a revival. Its 
strongest foothold is at present in the minds of 
the grossly ignorant, and while intellect and 
knowledge remain, as they are now, the ruling 
powers in all civilized parts of the earth, it can 
never regain a firmer hold upon mankind than 
is allowed to any cf those innumerable small 
superstitions which occupy a corner in nearly 
all men’s minds, yet have no serious influence 
upon their lives. 

CONSTANCE MAUDE NEVILLE. 
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The sighing and respiration of the great sea 
to-day was wonderfully soothing, until there 
was a Series of dull explosions, like the percus- 
sion of far-off gunnery. One may hear these 
sounds on a still midsummer day, or at mid- 
night, when the sea is pulsing and breaking 
along the shore line. It required two hours to 
find out the secret. Along these chalk cliffs 
there are great caverns, wind and wave worn. 
Standing near the mouth of one of them, a 
“boomer” came surging along, and placed its 
watery seal over the mouth, driving and press- 
ing the atmosphere before it. When the seal 
was broken there was an explosion like a gun 
seaward. The turn of the tide is frequently 
marked by a series of these boomers, and then 
there is a suggestion of a park of artillery under 
the cliffs, and the long roll is beaten along the 
shore. All discoveries are simple enough when 
once the secret has been found out. How many 
men walk along the edge of a discovery all 
their lives, and never quite enter into the prom- 
ised land! Some blundering successor stum- 
bles into the fruition of the great secret. There 
are men within bow-shot of prizes as magnifi- 
cent as ever crowned human research ; but they 
will go no farther. Columbus rested at the 
Antilles; the continent was just beyond. If 
you have got as far as the islands, it may be 
well, before you give up the search, to look at 
the sea- weeds and drift- wood, whether they do 
not come from the mainland. Having gathered 
and cooked the mussels, you might as well stay 
and eat them as to have another eat them and 
throw the shells after you. Charles Lamb dis- 
courseth about the mussel wisely: “Traveling 
is not good for us; we travel so seldom. How 
much more dignified leisure hath a mussel, 
glued to his impassable rocky limit, two inches 
square! He hears the tide roll over him back- 
ward and forward twice a day (as the Salisbury 
coach goes and returns in eight and forty 
hours), but knows better than to take an out- 
side place on the top of it. He is the owl of 
the sea, Minerva’s fish, the fish of wisdom.” 
And yet the mussel can travel, and if detached 
will seek out a new location, and by means of 
its silken beard, or byssus threads, which it can 
weave in a few minutes, anchor itself anew to 
the rock. It has two enemies: The whelk, a 
sort of univalve mussel wolf, which bores a hole 
through the shell about the size of a pin, and 





sucks the life out; then there is a species of 
sea-gull which, when all other resources fail, 
plucks off the mussels, and, rising high enough, 
dashes them on the rocks; from which circum- 
stance AZsop may, or may not,.have invented 
his story of an eagle dashing a tortoise on the 
shining crown: of a bald-headed man. 

Yonder, where the surf frets the shore and 
pencils a dark line of kelp, look for the star- 
fish and the limpet, and for mosses in ultra- 
marine and carmine such as no florist can 
match from his garden. And what is the sea 
but a great treasure-house of palms and ferns, 
of corals, and of lilies which no eye hath seen, 
and royal highways, under whose arches there 
is an eternal procession of living things, and 
glorious mausoleums for the dead? This mar- 
itime discourse was somewhat abbreviated, be- 
cause the youngster for whose benefit it had 
been made suddenly disappeared behind the 
rocks. He had begun some experiments on 
his own account. He had found out that the 
abalone which cleaves to the rocks has a won- 
derful suction, and the pinching of his finger 
between the shell and the rock, as in the vice 
of a blacksmith, extorted a wholesome yell and 
kept him in a grave and thoughtful frame of 
mind for five minutes. Anemones abound in 
all the rocky pools, spongy, unfolding at the 
top and closing quickly at the touch, the lowest 
form of sentient,life, but knowing what is what. 
This youngster takes his second lesson in 
natural history by dropping in a mussel, when 
the anemone closes over it, and a few minutes 
thereafter throws out an empty shell-fish; but 
when the young rogue dropped in a stone, it 
was thrown out in a contemptuous way, as if 
the anemone long ago understood the trick and 
was not to be deceived by naughty boys. 

The star-fish comes in with the drift, as if he 
were altogether helpless; but, dull and inert as 
he seems, he watches tides and opportunities. 
Like the whelk, he loves the bivalve mollusk, 
but does not bore for it. There is a theory 
that he folds his five fingers affectionately 
around the clam or oyster, and then, by the 
aid of a sort of marine chloroform, secures an 
opening, when in goes one of the five fingers, 
and the mollusk is forced to shell out. There 
is a beautiful combination of persuasion and 
force. The sedative is tried first, and the pres- 
sure afterward. It is a pity that some such 
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process could not be tried on that class of 
human mollusks whose shells have closed over 
their millions with an unrelenting grip. Some 
day their empty shells may be cast up on the 
other shore. It might be better for them that 
a star-fish should insert one of his fingers be- 
fore the drift period begins. 

In the chalk bluff, more than forty feet from 
high-water mark, is the vertebrze of a whale 
distinctly outlined. This monarch of the seas 
selected his tomb with some reference to the 
fitness of things. ‘The Egyptian monarchs 
built for themselves granite tombs; but the 
whale lay down on the ooze, and the infusoria 
of five thousand years or more built around and 
above him. He was grandly inurned, and lift- 
ed up out of the sea by such a force as no living 
or dead Pharaoh could command. In the mat- 
ter of royal sepulture, it is certain that the 
whale had an immense advantage. But after 
three or four thousand years, the defunct mon- 
archs of sea and land are mainly valuable for 
bone-dust, and are rather poor fertilizers at 
best. From the hill one may see whales gam- 
bol in the Bay of Monterey, in the early spring 
months. What a great laundry establishment 
these fellows might set up, if they only knew 
how to utilize their power! At present, these 


columns of spray blown into the horizon are 


only picturesque. There is a grave suspicion 
that the friend, whose Mongol servant blew the 
spray from his mouth into the sponge to be set 
for bread, would have much preferred that the 
whale had performed that office. Years ago, 
one of these monsters was seen floundering 
‘about in the bay all day long, as though in 
great distress. The following night he drifted 
ashore, dead. The great hulk had no mark of 
the sword-fish or the whaleman’s lance. The 
sailors said that he was worried, teased, and 
finally hunted to death, by a fish called a 
“bummer.” How strikingly human-like was 
this experience of the dead mammal! 

There was a strange fascination about two 
wrecked vessels, whose timber heads could be 
seen above the sand. Sometimes, in a storm, 
they would get adrift. So weird like and mys- 
teriously did they rise and fall on the surging 
sea, appearing and disappearing, thrusting their 
timbers out like arms imploring help, that one 
might fancy they were the spirits of these lost 
vessels coming back to protest against this 
broken rest. How strangely they accented the 
storm! When it subsided they would bring up 
at the old place, and the sand would bury them 
again. There was an odd genius in the town 
who claimed these wrecks by preémption. 
When his finances were low, and creditors 
pressed for smail bills, he made his payments 





conditioned, as to time, on the coming of the 
next storm which would unbury the wrecks. 
Providence saved him a deal of hard shovel- 
ing, by raising the wind for him. Then he drew 
out copper bolts enough from the wreck to 
liquidate his bills, but gathered no surplus. 
Hath not many a mine been exhausted by in- 
discreet development? As long as that copper 
lasted, “Bob” paid his debts periodically. If 
he has not yet drawn his last copper bolt, he is 
still entitled to the financial confidence of this 
trading and huckstering world. 

These round holes in the hard rocks are 
deftly wrought by the Pho/as, a little bivalve, 
which, by means of its rasping shell and strong, 
elastic foot, keeps up the attrition, grinding 
away day and night until his excavation is per- 
fect. It fits him on all sides, and he is content 
to live and die there. How much better is his 
condition than that of round men who have 
been trying all their lives to fit themselves into 
square holes, and square men who never could 
adjust themselves to round holes. The Pholas 
has found his place, and therefore may be ahead 
in the race. There was a famous theologian 
of the last century, who, sitting at his desk year 
after year, wrestling with problems which 
neither he nor any other mortal ever un- 
derstood, ground the floor of his little study, 
by the attrition of his feet, until it was nearly 
worn through. His footprints are still pre- 
served as sacred relics. Nor ought the in- 
quiry to be pressed now whether the hole which 
the Pholas wrought with his foot, or the hole 
which the theologian ground with his foot, was 
the better or more permanent one. If the ques- 
tion is at all pertinent, it may be ripe for an 
answer a thousand years hence. 

When the tide is out, one may find the razor- 
fish, so called because the shell resembles the 
handle of a razor. If laid hold of suddenly, the 
chances are that before he can be drawn out 
he will slip out of his shell, leaving that empty 
in the hand, while the “soul and essence” of 
him has gone down half a fathom into the sand. 
Yet is he not more slippery than many an indi- 
vidual, who, when pressed to do some magnan- 
imous deed in behalf of the community, slips 
out of his shell, and, losing the grip, you can no 
more find the soul and essence of him than you 
can find the soul of this razor-fish, which has 
gone deep into the muck and sand. In either 
instance, the empty shell is only the sign of the 
thing wanted. 

If it were not for this eternal scene-shifting, 
the monotony of the sea might be oppressive. 
But every change of the wind, and every drift- 
ing cloud across the sky, gives a new blending 
of color and tone. If to-morrow the south wind 
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shall blow, or a gale come piping down from the 
north, the face of the deep will have been cre- 
ated anew, as much so, in an esthetic view, as 
if it had been poured out for the first time on 
the surface of the globe. Is there nota perpet- 
ual series of creations on both sea and land? 
The waters are taken up in the clouds, and 
poured out again. Mountains are disintegrated, 
and go down to the valleys, but other mountains 
are lifted up out of the sea and out of the arid 
plains. Climbing a hill, more than four hundred 
feet above the surface of the water, and five 
miles inland from the present shore line, one 
may find thousands of marine shells, many of 
mollusks not yet extinct as species, and read on 
the face of this conglomerate, as in an open vol- 
ume, the record of a physical creation, whether 
by the subsidence of the sea or the elevation of 
the land, as fresh geologically as if all this had 
occurred but a century ago. This world of wa- 
ters creates no sense of isolation. Observe, too, 
that whoever has been born and bred by the 
shore will evermore look out on the sea and be 
glad. A sail is better than a horse, and the 
breaking of the waves hath more majesty anda 
diviner music than any organ touched by hu- 
man hands. Mem.: the man who has gone 
over the rocks, and is filling his pockets with 
mussels in a furtive sort of a way, is from the 
interior. He wants salting. He is looking out 
drift wood, and will strike a match presently. 
Let him fancy, if he will, that his feast is fit for 
the gods. To-night he will probably dream 
that one of these wrecks, covered with barna- 
cles and sea-weed, has rolled over, and is lying 
athwart his capacious diaphragm. 

The Patriarch went out into the fields at even- 
tide. Was it any the worse for him that his 
meditations were gilded with a touch of ro- 
mance? What if he thought less of the lilies 
of the field, and more of the veiled lily from 
Nahor? Was not that human? So we go 
down to the seashore as the soft twilight comes 
on apace, and think it no worse that the voices 
of lovers blend with the cadence of waters. If 
there is no higher inspiration for them, let Isaac 
speak to Rebecca. It is little to them that there 
is a blush in the horizon, and that a moment ago 
the sea was opalescent, and the mountains put 
on and put off their royal vestments of purple. 

This homestead by the sea was an accident, 
It was the result of a bit of facetiousness, that 
had a solemn termination, as it were. Riding 
past the court-house in Santa Cruz, nineteen 
years ago, when that town had not as many 
hundred people, the wag of a sheriff was divid- 
ing his time between crying a ranch at public 
sale, to close an estate, and whittling a stick. 
No bids for the last hour. Would the citizen 
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on horseback halt a minute and accommodate 
him with a bid, just to relieye the dullness of the 
occasion? The last bid was raised five dollars. 
What did that madcap of a sheriff do but slap 
his hands together and declare that the estate 
was sold. There have been earthquakes which 
were inconveniently sudden, and thunder-claps 
from a clear sky; but such an investiture of 
real property had not been known in many a 
day. The sheriff shut up his jack-knife; the 
bystanders closed theirs, and they all went 
round the corner, as they said, to consult a bar- 
ometer—a proceeding which that official nev- 
er did fully explain. When one has been over- 
taken by a surprise, a climax, or even a joke, 
which has at the bottom of it such a flavor of 
real estate, it is best to sleep on it for one night, 
and take a fresh view of the situation on the 
following day. Does not the ideal country 
estate in some way enter into the sleeping or 
waking dreams of most sanguine men? There 
are to be many broad acres, parks, and fount- 
ains, orchards drooping with fruit; vineyards 
creeping up the hillsides; a trout stream in which 
“chubs” greatly abound; a capacious mansion, 
with hospitable doors swinging open as if by 
instinct on the approach of friends; barns filled 
with fragrant hay; thoroughbred stock, from the 
horse down to the dog and cat; Alderney cows, 
coming up at night with cream in their horns, 
mild-eyed and gentle, with breath as sweet as 
the white clover they had eaten; gilt-edged 
butter, not handed round in pats as large as a 
shilling, for admiration, but set forth in solid 
cubes, like gold which had been honestly as- 
sayed and run into ingots; strawberries peren- 
nial, and always smothered in cream; bellfiow- 
ers and pippins, ripening in the autumn sun; 
scientific farming, not for profit, but just to de- 
monstrate how it can be done; long, tranquil 
days, restful and full of indescribable peace, 
when bees go droning by, and the perfume of 
the orchard comes in at the open windows. 
That is pretty nearly an outline of your dream, 
with some minor variation of details thrown in; 
such, for instance, as a great chamber looking 
toward the rising sun, where the one epic poem 
of the nineteenth century is to be written. Are 
there some twinges of pain about the heart that 
this dream has never been quite realized? Con- 
sider for a moment that heaven, so far as it re- 
lates to this world, is for the most part an ideal 
conception. It is not what one has reduced to 
possession, but what he hopes to have. Now, 
one can put a great deal of heaven into the 
ideal country home, and not realize largely on 
the investment. If the strawberries cost a dol- 
lar apiece, and the favorite horse has a trick of 
putting his heels up toward the stars, the chick- 
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ens stagger about with the gapes, and the phyl- 
loxera browns the vineyard as if a subterranean 
fire had been burning at the roots, these touches 
of realism may chasten the expectations some- 
what, and at the same time serve to plant the 
amateur farmer more firmly on his feet. It is 
‘a pity that the world could not be enriched by 
the experience of the gilt-edged farmer from 
the city. What is most wanted is a book of 
failures—an honest filling in of the blanks be- 
tween the ideal and real country life. 

A survey of the new purchase disclosed a 
number of particulars; and, among others, that 
a dead man’s preémption claim, when sold un- 
der the form of law, passes a rather shadowy 
title to the buyer. It was needful to become a 
constructive preémptor, and to exhort a num- 
ber of impenitent squatters to early penitence 
and reformation. The Saxon’s hunger for land 
is generally matched by his appetite for land- 
stealing. If two parcels of land of equal area 
and value be shown him, one already claimed 
and the other open to settlement, the chances 
are that this descendant of ancient land-rob- 
bers would much prefer to pounce on the land 
already occupied, and fight it out. If he is not 
reconstructed in his inmost soul, he will always 
be wanting his neighbor’s vineyard. The new 
purchase met all zesthetic requirements. It was 
on the edge of the town, and hardly more than 
a mile from the sea. It had a grove in the 
foreground, a trout stream on either side, with 
a fringe of tall. redwoods, a backing of mount- 
ains, and a water view comprising the whole 
of Monterey Bay, and as much of the ocean as 
the eye could reduce to constructive possession. 
Not a fence to mark a boundary; but the two- 
room shanty, with its great stone chimney on 
the outside, loomed up like a palace. There 
was a fire-place which yawned like an immense 
cave. An old rifle-barrel, planted in the chim- 
ney, served well enough asa crane. The open- 
ing at the top was liberally adjusted for- astro- 
nomical observations, but had been slightly 
abridged by the nest of a pair of gray wood- 
squirrels, which kept up a perpetual racing on 
the dry roof at night. 

It is not probable that the primitive man had 
any such house to await his coming; and, hav- 
ing his constitution adjusted to a tropical cli- 
mate at the outset, he had little use for a stone 
fire-place where the back-log lasted a week. It 
would furnish a curious commentary on the evo- 
lution of dwellings if one could establish the 
fact that the first house was built of adodes, like 
those which one now sees along the bluff of the 
Branciforte, and which have more than one 
quality of the perfect country house. A breast- 
work of earth might have been raised first, to 





break off tempests; afterward, it would have 
four sides, then perhaps a thatch of palm leaves 
—and the primitive adode dwelling stood in its 
glory. In such a habitation the sun could not 
smite by day, and only the fleas could smite 
powerfully at night. If any learned archzolo- 
gist finds fault with this theory, let him make a 
better one out of adodes if he can. 

It was an odd circumstance that the grove 
had been the chosen place for many a camp- 
meeting, the board buildings still remaining; 
while on the opposite side an eccentric Afri- 
can had occupied for many years a hut, and 
led a sort of mystic life. He was skillful in 
compounding simples, the potency of which 
was greatly increased by his incantations. It 
was even said that he had the gift of hoo-doo- 
ing, and always kept the roughs at bay by threat- 
ening to fix his eye on them. There was a trace 
of orthodoxy in his methods—since if the wick- 
ed cannot be won by love, they can sometimes 
be scared into decency by sending the devil 
after them. Here were signs of grace on one 
side, and diabolism on the other. But neither 
effected much in “Squabble Hollow,” two miles 
beyond. It is a pity that the African had not 
done a little hoo-dooing up there among the 
pioneers, so that the reign of peace might have 
set in at an earlier day. It is quiet enough now, 
because Time, with his scythe, has cut a clean 
swathe there. 

If one has planted his own orchard, he will 
eat the fruit with greater satisfaction. He will’ 
have an affection for the trees which he once 
carried under his arm, and will trim them ten- 
derly in the spring. Whoever ate the cherries 
which he bought in the market with such secret 
satisfaction as those which he plucked from his 
own trees in the early morning? If your neigh- 
bor invites you to his cherry orchard, he honors 
you above kings. It is doubtful if royalty ever 
poised itself on a rickety chair, or reached for 
cherries so deftly as that school-girl, who read 
her graduating essay, with pendent blue ribbons, 
last month. She is not greatly changed now, 
except that her mouth has increased about 
a hundred per cent. Every tree which one sets 
with his own hands is better than those which 
the hireling and stranger have set. He estab- 
lishes secret relations with it, communes with 
it, eats of the fruit as if the tree itself rejoiced 
in bestowing such a benediction. When the 
apples fall to the ground, in the still autumn 
day, it is as if they dropped from the opening 
heavens. Every one is the symbol of wisdom, 
and hath, in its malic acid, a subtile essence, 
which carries health to the morbid liver. And 
no individual is ever wise when that organ is in 
trouble, or, at least, he has an unhappy way of 
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expressing his wisdom. From this sanitary 
point of view, it will accord with a healthy con- 
science if a little cider mill is set up under the 
wide-branching oak hard by. If you have any 
scruples, you need not taste of the cider, but 
you can smell of the pomace, and note how 
the bees and yellow-jackets are drawn to it for 
honey. The bees go in a straight line to a 
knot-hole in the dead top of a redwood tree. 
The taking up of a wild swarm, which had 
stored honey in another tree, was not a happy 
experiment. When the tree came down, there 
was a black, boiling mass of enraged bees. No 
lack of honey. But, if one wishes to know what 
is meant by the “iron entering into the soul,” 
let a dozen bees go under his necktie, and prod 
him along his back—the last one, by way of a 
tiger, prodding the tip of his nose, because at 
that very instant one must sneeze or die. How 
can one tell what is sweet except there be some 
bitterness in contrast? It was evident that old 
dog “Samson,” who dropped his tail and yelled 
when the bees lit on him, was not given to much 
philosophical reflection; but the speed of that 
disconsolate cur was mightily helped on his way 
back to the kennel. If an invitation were now 
extended to him to take up another hive, he 
would do nothing more than wave his tail and 
send regrets. 

That platform in the grove is maintained for 
the benefit of free speech, with reasonable lim- 
itations. Clerical and political orators have 
had their day there. In short, it is the plat- 
form of all nations, newly consecrated every 
summer by the rhythmic feet and gleesome 
voices of childhood. Then, if ever, the oak and 
madrofio spread their branches of perpetual 
green over such more tenderly, as symbols of 
the immortal freshness of youth. Is not this 
succession of life from chaos eternal, and the 
race itself only in its infancy? Neither the 
woodman’s axe nor the fire could take the 
vitality out of that redwood stump, for the 
saplings have sprung out of its clefts, and the 
old roots are sending these new spires up 
toward the heavens. As little does the de- 
struction of a nation affect the genesis of the 





race, or its everlasting succession. The or- 
chard is the symbol of peace, abundance, the 
mellowness of life. It is the sign of a gentle 
civilization grafted on to the wildness of nat- 
ure. The wild blackberry and strawberry, 
which grow along the fences and hedgerows, 
have an aboriginal flavor. When they are 
domesticated they are a hundredfold better. 
The wild trees of the forest take to themselves 
new qualities when set in the open grounds, 
The ship built of “pasture oak” is a better craft, 
because the toughness of fiber of such trees was 
gained in the open field, where they had given 
shelter to ruminating cows. Was not the yew 
tree, which grew about the ancestral homes 
generations ago, chosen for the cross-bow be- 
cause of its toughness and elasticity? This 
solitary ash by the fence is more lithe and 
graceful for its introduction to domestic life; 
and this wide-branching oak before the door, 
casting now its shadows aslant, made handsome 
obeisance to the earthquake, sweeping the 
ground with its lateral branches. Not a fract- 
ure of one of its elastic limbs; but that an- 
cient stone chimney rumbled fearfully, and 
stood apart in moody isolation. When the dog 
abandons the civilized community and hears no 
human speech, he loses his bark. The lowest 
type of humanity has only a few guttural sounds. 
Thg civilized master follows the condition of 
his dog—that is, if he be cast on some solitary 
island, he gradually loses his speech. Dog and 
man have finally gone back to dumb nature. 
Why is the fruit of the ancient pear tree, stand- 
ing by some deserted homestead of ante-revo- 
lutionary days, more acrid and pungent than it 
was a hundred years ago? It had lost associa- 
tion with human kind. If one could grasp the 
sweeter subtleties of Nature, he might find a 
gracious accord, a point of sympathetic con- 
tact, where the mellowness of the individual, 
the rich and generous juices of his nature, give 
a finer quality to the fruits of the trees which 
he has planted. Something may come back to 
him, also, in the aroma of the orchard, helping 
him by its fragrance to a gentler and more 
thoughtful life. W. C. BARTLETT. 
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A MOUNTAIN FIRE. 


A long, low murmur on the midnight air, 
As of the tide upon some far-off shore; 
A swell among pines standing tall and fair, 
A whisper as of danger leaning o’er; 
A strange light growing up the hollow sky, 
Eclipsing the white glory of the moon; 
A signal flag on the wind streaming by, 
Of wreathen smoke outflung, has followed soon. 


Out of the darkness starts a tongue of fire, 
Wrapping the white trunk of some dead old pine, 
Mounting in fierce and absolute desire 
To reach the glowing heavens’ altar-shrine. 
The dark is flooded with the crimson light, 
The green pines shiver in the fire’s roar, 
The scene of grandeur grows upon the sight, 
And the wide, doming heavens arch it o’er. 


The hollow circles of the smoke uproll 

Against a sky of palpitating flame, 
Wreathing above the pines, scroll upon scroll 

Swelling and rising in the crimson stain. 
The moon is dead; the stars’ green points of light 
Merge in the drifjing sparks that fill the night; 
And the great flames sweep upward fold on fold, 
Till the dark mountain stands swathed round with gold. 

May N. HAWLEY. 





IN EARTH’S SHADOW. 


The world’s sad petrels, dwelling evermore 

On windy headland or on ocean floor, 

Or piercing violent skies with perilous flights 

That fret them in their palaces o’ nights, 

Breaking enchanted slumber’s easeful boat 

With shudderings of their wild and dolorous note, 

Above the billows haggard with the moon, 

And faint with fantasies of nightly noon; 

There lies for them not anything before 

But sound of sea and sight of soundless shore, 

Save that a whisper through the night makes way . 

With glimmering wings prophetic of the day; 

Then for a golden space the shades are thinned 

By singings of the rosy-footed wind; 

But soon the dark comes, wilder than before, 

And swift around them breaks a sullen roar; 

The tempest calls to windward and to lee, 

And—they are sea-birds on the plaintive sea. 
CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM. 
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THE PROTESTANT HERO 


The admirers of Gustavus Adolphus have 
woven around his name a wreath of legends 
and traditions more appropriate for the saint 
than for the great political and military leader. 
Enthusiastic Protestants have surrounded him 
with an ideal glory. They have delighted to 
think of him as the heroic champion of their 
faith, They would make him in Protestant 
tradition what Godfrey of Bouillon and Saint 
Louis have become in Catholic tradition. This 
is going too far. He undoubtedly accomplished 
for Protestantism “a work which no other man 
then living in Europe would or could have ac- 
complished.” He saved for Germany the re- 
sults of the Reformation; yet our interest in 
his life and character is not based solely upon 
his achievements in behalf of Protestantism, 
but as well upon the fact that he led his people 
to the height of their national glory. 

The first historic glimpse which we get of 
this nation shows it to be a part of the ancient 
Scandinavian people, which, though everywhere 
speaking a common language, was yet without 
acommon government. It was governed, not 
by one king and one parliament, but by many 
kings and many parliaments. But in the ninth 
century the numerous petty kingdoms yielded 
before an irresistible tendency to centralization, 
and out of the multitude of little states arose 
the three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. A little later, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, began the differentiation of language. 
The Danish and Swedish came to be recog- 
nized as separate languages, distinct from one 
another, and distinct from the mother tongue. 
In the fourteenth century an effort was made, 
prompted by royal ambition, to unite the three 
kingdoms under one government. The union 
effected was called the Union of Calmar. This 
lacked strength, because it was formed in op- 
position to the tendency of developing nation- 
alism; Sweden, especially, was dissatisfied in 
being considered merely a province of a great 
Scandinavian kingdom, and under the tyran- 
nical rule of Christian II. this dissatisfaction 
culminated in revolt. The yoke was no longer 
endurable, and the terrible execution of Stock- 
holm, in which between eighty and ninety of 
the first men of the nation perished, taught the 
people how merciless was the hand that sought 
to guide them. Gustavus Wasa, a son of one 
of the murdered noblemen, led the revolt. He 





OF THE XVII. CENTURY. 


determined to free his countrymen, and lift them 
once more to national independence. He suc- 
ceeded, and in 1523 was chosen King of Sweden. 
This was the grandfather of Gustavus Adolphus. 

In order fully to comprehend the develop- 
ment of personal character, we must know not 
only the person’s relations to his contempora- 
ries, but also the characteristics of those from 
whom he is descended; for, however far we 
may still be from a just appreciation of the law 
according to which faculties of the soul are in- 
herited, “there exists undeniably a link between 
generations—a relation such that, if parents 
and ancestors had not been as they were, the 
children would not have become such as they 
are.” Yet the child may be unlike the parent. 
A virtue of the father may reappear as a fault 
in the son; for example, economy may become 
avarice, and generosity may pass into reckless 
prodigality. Of a complete, well-rounded nat- 
ure in the father, some of the children may re- 
ceive merely a fragment, a power in some given 
direction, and this power, through the lack of 
mental balance, may be inadequate to insure a 
successful life. Thus it happened in the elder 
sons of Gustavus Wasa. Eric became a brill- 
iant maniac, and John a religious fanatic. But 
in Charles 1X., the youngest son of the old 
king, the powers of the father seem to have 
been once more united, and in Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the son of Charles 1X., we have “the 
ripest fruit of the Wasa tree.”* 

When Gustavus Adolphus was born, in 1594, 
his cousin, Sigismund, the son of John, was 
King of Sweden. For the family of Charles 
IX. there was hardly a way to the throne, save 
through a revolution which should overthrow 
the legitimate sovereign. Such a revolution 
came. Sigismund had been trained by Jesuits, 
and he adhered to their teachings. In 1593 the 
Council of Upsala determined the future policy 
of Sweden in the interests of Protestantism, but 
the principles and prejudices of Sigismund made 
it impossible for him to support this policy. 
The result was war—war between the nation 
and its king. The nation was victorious. Sigis- 
mund was deposed, and in 1604 the crown was 
placed on the head of Charles IX. By this the 
young Gustavus Adolphus became heir to the 
throne of Sweden. 





* Svedelius, ‘Om Konung Gustaf II Adolfs Karaktersut- 
veckling, sandeles under den tidigare delen of hans lefnad,” 6.. 
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During these years of civil war, Gustavus 
Adolphus was receiving his childhood impres- 
sions, and, for a lively and precocious mind like 
his, these impressions were not without impor- 
tance. He heard of insurrections and battles, 
of treachery and defeat, of bigotry and perse- 
cution. He saw the earnestness of his father 
and of those who supported him, those whose 
lives and well-being hung on the issue of their 
cause. He.saw men who had thus been willing 
to venture everything for the welfare of their 
country. He caught their spirit. He learned 
what it meant to be king. He learned, more- 
over, that he was a prince, and that he might 
might soon expect to bear the burden of kingly 
authority. He had, as a boy, a certain arro- 
gance, but arrogance tempered with a sense of 
justice. With a weak, indulgent father and a 
fond and doting mother, he might easily have 
become a spoiled child; but he was not his 
mother’s favorite, and under the severe domes- 
tic rule of Charles IX. there was little danger 
of undue indulgence. He was kept at his stud- 
ies under strict discipline; but at length his in- 
dependent spirit revolted. His governor, Otto 
von Mérner, wrote, on one occasion, that “ Herr 
Gustavus Adolphus, who was then in his fif- 


teenth or sixteenth year, would no longer con- 
sent to be disciplined, but held chiefly to those 
who granted him his free will with women, 
card-playing, and the chase, as well as in mili- 


tary exercises.” He had outgrown the narrow 
discipline of a pedagogue. His nature de- 
manded freedom, just as the nature of every 
boy, @ every young man, at a certain period, 
demands freedom, if he is to attain the highest 
type of intellectual or moral development; and 
it would have been only natural, if, in seeking 
this freedom, in breaking loose from the ham- 
pering chains of a narrow and short-sighted 
discipline, he had been led into excess. And 
John Skytte, who had been his instructor for 
nine years, seems to have appreciated this dan- 
ger. Having been sent on a foreign mission in 
1610, he wrote, during his absence, to the young 
prince, warning him from the follies and vain 
pleasures of youth. “The words,” says Pro- 
fessor Svedelius, “contain no reproaches for 
faults already committed, but it can be read 
clearly enough between the lines that the in- 
structor regarded the warning quite necessary. 
If we add Skytte’s warning to the complaint 
of Otto von Mérner, there may appear some 
reason for presuming that Gustavus Adolphus, 
during a certain part of his early youth, passed 
through, as it were, a period of recklessness.” 
This period of moral recklessness in the life 
of Gustavus Adolphus did not continue long or 
make any very lasting impression on his char- 





acter; neither were the energies of his mind so 
diverted as to hinder materially his intellectual 
development or the acquisition of knowledge. 
“Soon came the Danish war and his father’s 
death, and he found other things to think of 
than women and card-playing.” In 1611, at 
the age of seventeen, he ascended the throne. 
Henceforth, the business of war and govern- 
ment demanded his attention. His opportuni- 
ties for undisturbed study were gone, yet these 
had been so well improved that he spoke with 
great facility Latin, German, Dutch, French, 
and Italian. He understood English and Span- 
ish, had a certain knowledge of Polish and 
Russian, and is said to have been by no means 
ignorant of Greek. He prized above all other 
ancient classics the writings of Xenophon and 
Seneca. Hugo Grotius’s De Fure Belli et Pacis 
was his companion even on his distant cam- 
paigns. He became a man of liberal culture, 
and was always zealous for the advancement of 
learning in his kingdom. Like many other 
young men, he passed through a period of 
verse-making. His love-songs are still extant, 
or some of them at least, but the memory of 
the fortunate being who inspired him to sing 
has passed away. The best and best known of 
his poetical productions is the celebrated battle 
hymn, sung by his army on the eve of his last 
battle. The original is in German.* 

These verses, and his love-letters to Ebba 
Brahe, suggest that Gustavus Adolphus, as a 
young man, felt something of that languishing 
sentimentality, “that depression of spirits, that 
melancholy peculiar to the youthful heart, which 
many are certainly fortunate enough not to 
know, but which in others gnaws at the heart 
in the midst of the age of gladness.” He was 
not moon-struck, but there was a little place in 





* In Kongl. Vitterhets Historie och Antiguitets Akadem- 
tens Handlingar, part XXVI, new series, appears an article 
by Johan Wilhelm Beckman, in which this hymn is critically 
examined, and the following given as the original text : 


Verzage nicht, du Haufflein klein, 

Ob schon die Feinde willens seyn, 
Dich gantzlich zu verstdren, 

Vnd suchen deinen Vntergang, 

Davon dir wird gantz angst vnd bang, 
Es wird nicht lange werden. 


Trdste dich dess, dass deine Sach 

Ist Gottes, dem befihl (!) die Kach, 
Vnd lass es jhn nur walten, 

Er wird durch einen Gideon, 

Den er vol weiss, dir helffen schon, 
Dich vnd sein Wort erhalten. 


So wahr.Gott Gott ist, vnd sein Wort, 

Muss Teuffel, Welt vnd Hellenpfort, 
Vnd was dem thut anhangen, 

Endlich werden zu Hohn vnd Spott. 

Gott ist mit vns, vnd wir mit Gott, 
Den Sieg wolln wir erlangen. 
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his soul for the romantic softness of youth. 
This element of his nature finds expression in 
his love affair with Ebba Brahe, which was an 
important event in the development of his 
character. On either side there was deep sin- 
cerity and purity of purpose. She was a young 
woman of noble birth, of physical beauty, of 
amiable temper. With her he proposed to 
share his throne. He was nineteen; she was 
seventeen. But, in spite of them, the line of 
Shakspere is true: 


‘The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


The Queen Dowager was unwilling that a 
woman not of royal blood should be lifted to 
the throne of Sweden, and, either through her 
opposition or some other influence, the vows of 
betrothal were broken, and Gustavus Adolphus 
descended from the noble purity of his relations 
with Ebba Brahe to become the paramour of 
Margaret Cabeliau. In referring to this event, 
I would not be understood as intimating that 
the man whom the Protestant world has been 
wont to regard the purest and noblest character 
of his age, was, after all, only a degenerate lib- 
ertine. This manifestation of human weakness, 
says a Swedish historian, was merely “a pass- 
ing aberration, but not the beginning of a last- 
ing slavery of the character to the passions. 
That romantic mood, which is reflected in his 
love for Ebba Brahe, changes into the intoxica- 
tion of sensuality in his connection with Mar- 
garet Cabeliau, but was in its ideal form, as in 
its abasement, merely a stadium of develop- 
ment, through which Gustavus Adolphus pass- 
ed in order afterward to raise himself to that 
standpoint whence the relations of life were 
conceived less ideally, but more truly, and the 
sacredness of fidelity appeared worthier than 
the charms of love.” From this we see—and 
here I borrow the words of one who has studied 
the life and character of the king more pro- 
foundly than any one else—from this “we see 
that even he was like many others, wherefore 
the others ought also to be able to be like him; 
that is to say, to grow better with time. But, 
unfortunately, it is not unusual that men grow 
worse the longer they live. The pangs of re- 
morse are sometimes the feelings of the aged, 
when he cannot escape the better memory of 
his departed youth. But when I consider the 
whole of Gustavus Adolphus’s development, this 
conviction urges itself upon me, that this man, 
when he fell by Liitzen, was not merely a more 
experienced man, wiser and riper in understand- 
ing, but also morally ennobled, a purer and 
more exalted character, than when he first be- 
gan his public life. His character grows con- 
tinually upward—it rises ever higher ; the temp- 





tations are increased, but the more earnest the 
moral work becomes, the stronger is developed 
the power for good. That which is morally 
great in Gustavus Adolphus is not that he was 
from the beginning, or became in time, an ideal 
saintly character. Such he never was. But his 
greatness is this, that he became ever better and 
better, ever purer, and this the more the allure- 
ments of the world tempted. The temptations 
for the youth in the home of his parents were 
moderate, but they were greater for the hero of 
Europe, in the exultation of triumph, under the 
caresses of adulation, among the most enchant- 
ing pleasures of ambition, in the web of politi- 
cal projects, where interests crossed each other, 
so that the choicest thought and surest will were 
needed, in order that the distinction between 
right and wrong might not be entirely con- 
founded.”* 

Turn now from the personal character of 
Gustavus Adolphus to his political policy. To 
understand this, we must understand the spirit 
of his times, and the circumstances under which 
he ascended the throne. These were not pro- 
pitious. In the beginning of his reign, the king 
was not the only sovereign in the kingdom. 
The principle that a king might divide his 
kingdom at will among his sons was not en- 
tirely extinct. There were reigning dukes, who 
had sovereign authority within the limits of 
their respective territories. The southern and 
richest portion of the Swedish peninsula was in 
the hands of the Danish king. The nation was 
oppressed with poverty. The king was poor, 
and the peasants were poor. Whateveg wealth 
there was in the country was in the hands of 
the nobles, who were free from taxation. Thus 
the burden of government pressed all the more 
upon the peasants, which led to discontent and 
insurrection. All over the country there was 
lack of law and order. The rich crowded the 
poor nto deeper poverty. Reckless bands of 
mercenary soldiers, roaming from place to place 
or quartered in the villages, robbed the indus- 
trious of their gains. The poor cried for help, 
the oppressed demanded justice, and the de- 
scendants of those whom Charles had beheaded 
for their treason called for vengeance. There 
was war with Denmark, war in Russia, and Sig- 
ismund, King of Poland, was striving to regain 
his seat on the Swedish throne. He was allied 
with the most powerful princely houses of Eu- 
rope. He had around him, in Poland, a body of 
Swedish nobles, who had been driven into exile. 
Through these he scattered among those at 
home the seeds of discord and civil strife. To 
govern Sweden under such circumstances, to 





* Svedelius, .x5. 
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win the support of the nobility, to rouse in the 
people patriotism and the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
was no easy task, even for an old and experi- 
enced ruler. But here a mere boy, a lad of sev- 
enteen, was called to shape the policy of the 
nation. It is true that at his side stood Count 
Axel Oxenstjerna, as Prime Minister, but Ox- 
enstjerna himself was little more than a boy. 
He was still under thirty, and in all important 
matters of policy yielded to the king. 

With this state of affairs, Gustavus Adolphus 
began to reign. His work was difficult, and he 
appreciated the difficulty. He realized what 
perils he had to face. Of these the presence of 
the enemy moved him least. In the face of 
Tilly’s troops, and before Wallenstein’s batte- 
ries, he was always cool, always unconcerned 
about his personal safety. But when, asa young 
man about to ascend the throne, he reflected on 
the affairs of Sweden, on the wars on all sides, 
on his fathers approaching death, he was 
troubled; he shrunk from the great responsibil- 
ities; he “wept that it should be his fate to 
bear such burdens.” Here there was bravery, 
but not arrogance.* 

When we remember that three of the four 
wars in which he engaged were an inheritance 
from his father’s reign, we see to what an ex- 
tent his policy was conditioned by the circum- 
stances of the kingdom when he became king. 
The natural boundary of Sweden on the south 
is the Baltic, but when Gustavus Adolphus as- 
cended the throne, the southern portion of the 
peninsula was in the hands of the Danes, and 
Denmagk was at war with Sweden. Here, then, 
we may see clearly the first point in Gustavus 
Adolphus’s foreign policy. It was this: to end 
the Danish war, and, in doing so, to get pos- 
session of the rich provinces in the southern 
part of the peninsula. And to this he at once 
directed his attention. As soon as his first par- 
liament was over, he took the field; but his first 
military exploits were not brilliant. There was 
nothing in them to dazzle the mind and spoil a 
hero. The war was ended by a treaty, in Jan- 
uary, 1613, but the borders of the kingdom 
were not materially extended. Gtstavus Adol- 
phus failed to win the first great point in his 
policy. The first year of his reign was an ap- 
prenticeship; his labor brought small returns, 
but the experience was valuable. It prepared 
him for later work. There was much in it to 
inure him to hardship, much to make ambi- 
tion reasonable. He learned what it costs to 
wage war— what incalculable labor, what nev- 
er-resting thought, what untiring watchfulness. 
But in this campaign he showed certain traits 





* Svedelius, 22. 





of the barbarian; as, for example, in the plun- 
dering and burning of Christianople; yet he 
learned so thoroughly the uselessness of bar- 
barity, that in his later wars he was celebrated 
for his mildness and just dealing. 

In this, his first war, as throughout his career, 
Gustavus Adolphus showed a liking for bold 
throws. While at times he appears the most 
cautious of men, on other occasions he is the 
most audacious of political gamblers. In his 
game with Russia he staked the future of his 
nation. Here he pursued a policy which seems 
to us strange and difficult to be understood. In 
the civil wars in Russia, which preceded the 
elevation of the family of Romanoff to the Rus- 
sian throne, in 1613, this nation appeared on the 
the verge of dissolution. The Swedes were in 
power at Novgorod, the Poles held Smolensk 
and Moscow, and the throne was repeatedly 
claimed by false pretenders. While a deposed 
czar entered Warchau in triumph, a Russian 
embassy appeared in Stockholm, asking a Swe- 
ish prince for the throne of Russia. Hatred of 
the Poles united the majority of the nation in 
this demand. Here it was proposed either to 
make Charles Philip, the younger brother of 
Gustavus Adolphus, ruler in Russia, or to allow 
the King of Sweden to wield the Russian scep- 
ter together with his own. It was clear that 
Gustavus Adolphus favored the second alter- 
native. He was not zealous in the cause of 
his brother, and the Queen Dowager was re- 
luctant to have her favorite son go among such 
a rude and warlike people as the Russians. 
Thus there was delay, and when finally Charles 
Philip landed in Russia to claim the offered 
throne, the Russians in Moscow had chosen 
Michael Romanoff. At first thought, the policy 
of Gustavus Adolphus in this matter appears 
worthier of an adventurer than of a shrewd 
statesman. ~ But, whatever might have been the 
effect on Sweden’s future, had Gustavus Adol- 
phus been firmly established on the throne of 
the czars, it is certain that through his policy 
he looked only to the safety and welfare of his 
people. He intended merely “to avail himself 
of the internal confusion of Russia in usurping 
a portion, greater or less, of the Russian terri- 
tory, or the whole of it, in order to cover Swe- 
den’s frontier, and fortify its power in the east- 
ern provinces; and when the throne of Russia 
was offered to the royal family of Sweden, he 
seized this opportunity to increase the Swedish 
power at Russia’s expense.” If the Russians 
hoped to build up their declining nation by 
giving the scepter into the hands of the King 
of Sweden, they were miserably fooled. He 
thought less of nothing else, and, looked at 
from a patriotic Russian point of view, his pol- 
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icy does not appear in the purest light. The 
saint which men claim to see in him later was 
not developed. His dealings with the Russians 
at this time were worthy of a Machiavelli or a 
Bismarck. But, judged from a narrow Swedish 
point of view, we see no motive but Sweden’s 
rights, Sweden’s advantage, Sweden’s glory. 
He was willing to become czar—in fact, there 
are state papers on Russian affairs, issued by 
him while he bore this titlke—but he was not 
willing to accept and hold a new crown, if 
thereby he would be obliged to neglect the real 
interests of his own people. Here the well- 
being of his nation was the primary considera- 
tion; personal gain and personal ambition were 
secondary. That the czar should be a Swede 
was not so important for Gustavus Adolphus 
and for Sweden as that he should not be a Pole. 
Russia, trampled beneath the feet of two hostile 
nations that were making war on her soil, was 
comparatively powerless. In the south, Polish 
influence predominated; in the north, Swedish. 
The Poles had been enemies of the Swedes since 
the wars of Sigismund and Charles IX., and the 
question of succession came to the mind of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus as a proposition not only to 
build up Swedish against Polish influence in 
Russia, but also “to secure an advantageous 
position in opposition to Russia itself.” And, 
after the question of succession was dropped, 
the policy of Gustavus Adolphus looked to the 
obtaining of such a position through a treaty of 
peace. But for three years such a peace was 
impossible. 

Finally, in 1617, came the treaty of Stolbo- 
va, and Sweden won the position desired. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus returned from this, his second, 
war a conquerer. Although he had not retained 
the title of czar, he had accomplished what he 
had hoped to accomplish, by accepting the 
offered throne; he had carried out the second 
great point of his policy. He had won vast 
possessions east of the Baltic, and east of these 
he had established a safe frontier against the 
Russians, who were entirely shut out from the 
sea. He had taken the first step toward the 
realization of a project for which he fought with 
more or less earnestness throughout his life— 
the project to make the Baltic an inland sea of 
the Swedish dominions. And this project was 
kept in mind during his third war—that with 
the Poles; and also during the last and great- 
est undertaking of his life—his campaign in 
Germany. 

The policy of Gustavus Adolphus toward Po- 
land was the ancient policy dictated by the na- 
tion to his father. It looked to the maintenance 
of national independence, and the preservation 
of the Protestant faith. The Swedish people 





had stated to Sigismund, the rightful heir to 
the throne, the conditions under which he might 
continue to be their king. He failed to fulfill 
these conditions, and Charles IX., the uncle of 
Sigismund and father of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was put in his place. Sigismund, however, 
though deposed in Sweden, was still King of 
Polend, and still claimed the Swedish throne. 
He tought to carry out this claim. He was a 
Catholic, and his political principles were those 
of the Jesuits. But the Swedes were Protes- 
tants, and naturally demanded a Protestant 
king. Gustavus Adolphus was able to meet 
this demand, and his policy toward Sigismund 
was made plain to him by the enthusiastic sup- 
port of his people. They demanded that Swe- 
den should remain independent of Poland, and 
be ruled by a king of their own faith. When, 
therefore, Gustavus Adolphus fought for his 
throne, and for a recognition of his right to it, 
he was acting in accordance with the wishes of 
the people; and in this part his policy toward 
Poland had the indorsement of the nation. 
But he aimed at more than this. He had little 
faith in the so-called natural boundary of Swe- 
den as its line of defense. He wished land be- 
yond the Baltic, as a bulwark against Poland— 
a continuation, as it were, of the eastern prov- 
inces which had been confirmed to him by the 
treaty of Stolbova, and which served as a pro- 
tection against Russia, This, then, was the 
second of the determinative features of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus’s policy toward Poland. The 
plan proved difficult of realization. The war 
and the negotiations dragged on from year to 
year. Other interests in other quarters de- 
manded attention. Still, a permanent peace 
was impossible. At length Gustavus Adolphus 
was imperatively demanded in another field; 
and finally, in 1629, he made a truce of six 
years, and obtained from Sigismund a practi- 
cal recognition of his claims. He obtained also 
certain territory south and east of the Baltic— 
certain cities and ports, from which he drew a 
portion of the revenue that supported him in 
his next great undertaking. 

With the close of the Polish war, we reach a 
point in the career of Gustavus Adolphus where 
he rises from the position of actor in the com- 
edy of national politics to play a part in the 
tragedy of international politics. In this latter 
réle he is generally known. The Protestant 
Revolution of the sixteenth century left Europe 
divided into two great parties, with no prospect 
of peace between them, but in the so-called 
Peace of Augsburg the sure conditions of a 
future war. This war came in the seventeenth 
century. It began in Bohemia in 1618, and 
was ended by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 
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From the small beginnings of a provincial in- 
surrection, it grew to be a general European 
war. The whirlwind, which gathered up a few 
straws on the plains of Bohemia, increased as 
it advanced toward the west, its increasing cir- 
_ Cles sweeping wider and wider, and leaving be- 
hind a broader and broader track of desolation. 
One nation after another was drawn from its 
isolation and plunged into the scene of univer- 
sal confusion. The great revolution led by Lu- 
ther seemed about to be followed by a reaction 
that would destroy forever the influence of Prot- 
estantism in Europe. The Protestant princes 
of Germany had endeavored to resist the ad- 
vance of the Imperialists, and been defeated. 
They turned to foreign powers for support. 
Christian IV., of Denmark, wanted to be a hero. 
He was jealous of the rising power of Gustavus 
Adolphus. He espoused the cause of the Prot- 
estants, and became their champion. He led 
an army to Germany for their defense, but he 
led it only to defeat and disaster. This was in 
1626. After this their cause was more hopeless 
than ever; they were without a superior lead- 
er, their armies were everywhere defeated, and 
discord reigned in their councils. In this state 
of affairs, all eyes turned toward Gustavus 
Adolphus. He was now about thirty, and thus 
in the full vigor of early manhood. His char- 
acter had ripened under the serious business of 
war and government; and there was, as Geijer 
says, no nobler name in Europe than his. 

He had watched with interest and anxiety 
the course of the conflict, had seen with regret 
the mistakes and follies of the Protestants, and 
was willing to become their leader. But while 
the Polish war continued, his hands were tied. 
The six years’ truce was made toward the close 
of 1629; in 1630 he was free to begin his Ger- 
man campaign. The story of this campaign is 
familiar ; every one who has read the history of 
the Thirty Years’ War remembers without diffi- 
culty the events attending the participation of 
Gustavus Adolphus—how he called together 
the estates of the kingdom in Stockholm, and 
commended to them his little daughter as their 
future queen; how he took on board his little 
army of thirteen thousand men, and left his 
country forever; how, on landing in Germany, 
he thanked God for the safe voyage, and prayed 
for the triumph of what he considered to be 
right; how he met the superiorgnumbers of the 
enemy; how he scattered the forces of Tilly, 
and marched unhindered through the, middle 
of Germany; how he fell at Liitzen, and at his 
death won a victory over Wallenstein. All this 
we know, but when we undertake to find out 
the motives which led Gustavus Adolphus to 
participate in the Thirty Years’ War, to deter- 





mine how far these motives were religious, and 
how far political—in a word, to explain this part 
of his policy, we have to do with one of those 
hiistorico- psychological questions which can 
never be fully answered. However, from his 
character and utterances, and from the charac- 
ter of the war in which he was called to en- 
gage, we can arrive at a tolerably satisfactory 
conclusion. In the light of recent researches 
in the history of his reign, it is not possible to 
doubt that, during his later years, Gustavus 
Adolphus was a sincere, earnest, religious man. 
The Thirty Years’ War was not purely a reli- 
gious war, but it was one in which ecclesiastical 
and political interests were so intertwined and 
interwoven that they could not be separated 
one from the other; and the danger which 
menaced Sweden, in the event of a complete 
triumph of the Imperialists and Catholics in 
Germany, threatened not merely Sweden’s po- 
litical, but also her religious, freedom. But 
from the Council of Upsala, in 1593, and the 
days of the nation’s triumph over Sigismund, 
the leading article in the religious, as well as 
in the political, policy of Sweden was inde- 
pendence; and the policy of Gustavus Adol- 
phus was the policy of his people. Therefore, 
to deny that he was actuated by religious mo- 
tives shows a failure to comprehend the true 
character of the king, and his relation to the 
events of his time. He was a religious man, 
and a thorough Protestant; and he desired to 
foster the religious interests, not only of his 
people, but also of the Protestants in Germany, 
and this desire was a determinative motive to 
action. 

While we thus attach considerable impor- 
tance to religious interests, and see in them a 
religious motive, it is not thereby said that they 
furnished Gustavus Adolphus all, or his chief, 
motives for engaging in the Thirty Years’ War. 
He was not a religious reformer, or “Protest- 
ant saint;” he was a ruler, a warrior, a states- 
man, and as such the political well-being of his 
country lay near his heart. He saw the ad- 
vance of the Imperialists, the helplessness of 
the Protestants in Germany, the miserable fail- 
ure of the drunken King of Denmark; he saw 
that only one step more was needed on the part 
of the Imperialists to rob him of his independ- 
ence, and that Wallenstein, by his endeavors 
to get possession of Stralsund, and thus of the 
Baltic, was preparing to take this step. For 
Gustavus Adolphus, in view of this condition 
of things, to have refused to advance, to have 
retired within the borders of his kingdom, there 
to attempt his defense, would have been to 
abandon the policy he had thus far followed 
with success—the policy of making his line of 
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defense beyond the Baltic. And in this case 
he believed yet this was the only safe policy; 
and, having encouraged and aided Stralsund to 
hold out against Wallenstein, he entered Ger- 
many to carry it out. Here, then, was a politi- 
cal motive. While Gustavus Adolphus held to 
the policy which he had pursued toward Russia 
and Poland, he had at the same time other and 
more comprehensive plans. The prospect of a 
line of provinces along the eastern and south- 
ern shore of the Baltic, united with Sweden and 





under the immediate control of the Swedish 
Government, was, it is true, not an unambitious 
prospect. But he looked to other ends. He 
looked to the union of Sweden and Branden- 
burg, to the building up of a great Protestant 
power in the north of Europe, which should 
give unity and direction to Protestant Germany 
and Scandinavia, and form not merely a coun- 
terpoise to the Hapsburg power in Austria, 
Spain, and Italy, but be the controlling power 
of Europe. BERNARD MOSEs. 
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Ruskin recently spoke of the resemblance 
existing between a duck and a snake, implying, 
perhaps, relationship at some long-passed day. 
Ducks and snakes are both stupid animals, and 
have no souls. A bird, however, has a soul, 
and I could easily believe it to be related to the 
human family, if it were only for having in 
common the one trait—the irresistible desire 
to flit when the spring time comes. No matter 
how soberly and sincerely I say to myself all 
through the winter, “I shall not want to go 
anywhere next summer; that will be a saving, 
and I can get me an elegant summer suit.” But 
when, the spring time comes, I find that that 
part of my soul which is related to the bird 
grows very restless, and before the summer is 
far in the land I have forgotten all about the 
elegant suit, and am flitting somewhere. 

This year it was to Monterey. It was not 
the first time my steps had turned that way. I 
had been there many times before, and I. have 
learned to love the old place, which holds so 
much of interest to the American people. His- 
torical associations alone, however, have never 
yet made any place pleasant or desirable to 
live in; but in Monterey nature has done much, 
though art and improvement, until quite re- 
cently, very little, to make the town and the 
surrounding country attractive. 

In regard to its earlier history the main diffi- 
culty is to know where to begin to speak of it. 
That Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo must have passed 
the harbor in his cruise of 1542; that Viscayno 
landed here, and touk possession for the Span- 
ish king in 1602; that Father Junipero Serra 
reached Monterey in 1770, with the good ship 
San Antonio, and on the second of June cele- 
brated the first Mass under the trees—we have 
all heard and read so often that I am afraid 
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of being “choked off” by the editor if I attempt 
to say it again. Still, there is some excuse for 
lingering a moment over the arrival of the good 
priest, Junipero Serra, for he built the beautiful 
Mission of San Carlos, in Carmel, the lovely 
little valley with its stretch of shining white 
beach, and its remnants of Mission garden and 
old orchards. And, besides, the very tree under 
which the altar was erected for the serving of 
the Mass is still spreading its broad shadow 
over the earth, and the tree still standing there 
is proof that the whole story is true, if even it 
had not passed into history as a fact. He came 
ashore; upon first landing, brought thirty-eight 
out of the fifty of the ship’s crew, monks and 
sailors, with -him ; and, after declaring the land 
the property of the King of Spain, took spiritual 
possession of the realm for his church. The 
ground must have undergone considerable 
change since then, for where the ugly wooden 
cross stands to-day, marking the spot where 
this first Mass was said, a little run, or gulch, 
has washed its way deep into the soil, and the 
slope by the tree, where the worshipers would 
naturally have knelt, is so narrow that thirty- 
eight people could not possibly have crowded 
around, unless some of them had descended 
into this gulch, a proceeding neither dignified 
nor practicable, either then or now. The tree 
from which the bell was suspended that bright 
June morning has toppled over, and the trunk 
is now lying pygne in the tiny stream it had so 
long overhung. 

Monterey itself should be viewed afoot. This 
advice is not an insinuation against the state of 
the streets, though the truth is that every street 
has a gully running through the center. The 
streets are wide enough, however, and one can 
drive either to the right or the left of the ravine, 
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and, as my brother philosophically remarks, 
these gulches will be of considerable help in 
building the sewers. Some of the older streets 
run in any and every direction that happens to 
suit; the newer ones run due east and west, 
north and south. Monterey has grown of late, 
in both size and importance; but the newly 
erected American residences, I am glad to say, 
have nothing of the rectangular, hard-cornered 
look about them which new American houses 
are apt to have. A spirit of veneration for the 
traditional quaintness of the old capital seems 
to have mercifully guided the hand of the de- 
signing architect, and the result is that the 
modern features of the town blend harmoni- 
ously with what was already there when the 
Americans came. And surely, what they found 
there could not have been so utterly despicable. 
The place had been the residence of the Span- 
ish governors for fifty years, of the Mexican 
governors for twenty-five. To be sure, we 
know how far removed from the center of civil- 
ization California was in those days; still, there 
were men of character and distinction among 
the long line of governors, priests, generals, 
who once dwelt here—men whose mark it is 
neither easy nor altogether desirable to efface. 

Many of the adode houses, solid two-storied 
buildings, lie in the midst of large gardens, sur- 
rounded by high walls built of adode, or the 
chalk-stone found in the vicinity. When built 
of chalk-stone, the upper portion is frequently 
of hard-packed earth, overgrown and covered 
with shrubs and weeds; when raised of adodbes 
alone, they are always finished with a layer or 
two of red tiles, and above, and gut from be- 
hind these gray walls, with their red edge, 
crowd the green foliage of tree and bush, and 
the tender pink and golden yellow of apple- 
blossom and the cloth-of-gold rose. The gate 
is grated, permitting a broad view of the gar- 
den, and a glimpse of the interior of the dwell- 
ing, if the hall-door happens to be open, for the 
gate is always just opposite the front door of 
the house. A number of houses are but one 
story high, and they are the coziest of all, the 
generous veranda promising shade and cool- 
ness for the summer-time, the heavy walls and 
deep fire-places insuring warmth and comfort 
for the winter months. Many of the less pre- 
tentious houses have no fire-place at all, except 
the apology that serves for culinary purposes. 
The climate is so mild that there is no suffering 
from actual cold—it is only the uncomfortable 
sensation creeping over one on a long, rainy 
day, that needs to be banished by looking at a 
cheerful fire. 

Quite a number of the wealthy prominent 
Americans, lately removed to Monterey, have 





bought some of the better preserved of the old 
advbe structures, and have converted them into 
desirable and attractive homesftads; for, no 
matter how indolent and non-progressive the 
Spanish population may have been, there is 
one element in this sleepy old place which nev- 
er stood still—the plants and flowers of field 
and garden. They took no holiday, summer or 
winter, these thousands of roses, lilies, vines, 
and trees; they kept right on growing, grow- 
ing, growing, till they have covered houses, 
fences, ruins, with a tangle of scarlet, gold, and 
purple blossoms. In the garden of a Madame 
Bonifacio (I beg pardon for growing personal— 
I do not know the lady, but I want other tour- 
ists to enjoy what I saw), there is a trellis over 
the walk, from the hall-door to the gate. The 
entire trellis is covered with a rose, yellowish 
in color, the size of a breakfast-saucer, and 
crowded with blossoms. The stem of this rose 
is a tree, as large round as the neck of an or- 
dinary sized man. This must be seen to be be- 
lieved, I know; but it’s there. 

Pretty well back, on something of an emi- 
nence, stands Colton Hall, named after the first 
American a/ca/de under the military adminis- 
tration of General Riley. It was originally de- 
signed as both a town-hall and a school-house, 
and answers the latter purpose still. No one 
will ever go into raptures over its architectural 
beauties, though the building is quite large, 
built of the handsome light chalk-stone, and 
well finished. Here the first California Con- 


stitution was framed, in September, 1849; it 
is really the cradle of our State laws—and a 
good sound cradle it looks to be, even to this 
day. Beside it stands the jail (ominous juxta- 


position ), built of imported stones. The cause 
of the distinction enjoyed by the jail (to be 
erected of imported stone, when native chalk- 
rock was good enough for the town-hall) was 
in reality a bad augury for Monterey; for, dur- 
ing the time that government had its seat here, 
these stones were sent for to build a dry-dock 
with. As soon as it was decided that the Leg- 
islature and the State Government should be 
removed to San José, this project was aban- 
doned, the stones were used to build the jail 
with, and, soon after, Monterey entered upon 
the long sleep from which it is only just awaking. 

Closer in, is a long, two-story, shaky adobe 
building, bearing every mark of old age about 
it, without having yet advanced to the dignity 
of a ruin. This is the Presidio of Spanish 
times, the cuartel of the Mexican régime, and 
the soldiers’ quarters of the beginning of our 
own Government. It lies in the heart of the 
town, abandoned and deserted, save for a room 
or two in the lower story, where otherwise home- 
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less wanderers at intervals take up their abode. 
The fort itself, and the casamata—the place 
where the powder and shot were stored, and 
the cannon were kept—are out on the hill, to the 
west of the town; and, as I had a great curios- 
ity to inspect these relics close by, we wended 
our way through the busy streets, and were 
soon ascending the hill. On the lower terrace, 
overlooking the Bay of Monterey, stand the re- 
mains of thick adode walls, with a heavy, black- 
ened log protruding here and there from the 
heaps of débris. This is the casamata. No 
other tracesMof older fortifications are visible 
on this plateau; but back of this, on the sum- 
mit of the hill, there is still a solitary cannon, 
pointing its warning finger at the bay. Steep 
as the climb was, we mounted to the rampart 
and descended into the interior. The earth- 
works had been star-shaped. From the main 
road at the foot of the hill, I had often noticed 
a low roof, barely visible above the outer walls. 
Now I had the gratification of seeing it near 
by, at last, and found that it was the block- 
house—the last resort of the garrison, had the 
outworks ever been taken. The sturdy old 
thing looked defiant even now, with its notched 
loop-holes and impenetrable timbers; but out 
of the low entrance-door hung wisps of hay and 
bundles of straw, showing that it had degener- 
ated into a mere storehouse for the abundant 
grain that now grows around it. A little farther 
back, but well protected by the cannon of the 
fort in former times, are the ruins of the sol- 
dier’s barracks, with no signs of life about them, 
save that a lizard glides swiftly by over fallen 
logs and decaying timbers. The officers’ quar- 
ters were in better condition, and we mounted 
the stairs that led, on the outside, to the upper 
story. Messieurs the officers had been com- 
fortably fixed, as usual, I’ll warrant; large, well 
lighted rooms, fire-places, and the most mag- 
nificent view imaginable. Standing on the rude 
balcony, which the landing of the stairs forms 
in front of the house, one gets a wide look 
across bay and city. Over these placid waters 
there, the Savannah came gliding, on the sec- 
ond of July, in 1846; and on the seventh of the 
same month the stars and stripes were raised 
by Commodore Sloat, right here in front of us, 
over the old Mexican casamata, and yonder in 
the town, over that rambling, two-story adobe 
house I spoke of before. The Mexican people 
were well enough satisfied to accept the Amer- 
icans and their rule, so far as I could learn from 
Don Rosario Duarte, who came with Commo- 
dore Dupont on the Cyane, as American marine, 
though a Spaniard by birth; but their rulers 
were wide apart and divided in their opinions 
on this point. Governor Pio Pico, in his little 





speech, anathematizes the “hordes of Yankee 
immigrants who have already begun to flock 
into the country, and whose progréss cannot 
be arrested.” 

“Already,” he exclaims, “the wagons of this 
perfidious people have scaled the well-nigh 
inaccessible summit of the Sierra Nevada, 
crossed the entire continent, and penetrated 
to the fruitful valley of the Sacramento. What 
that astounding people will next undertake, I 
cannot say; but in whatever enterprise they 
do embark they will be sure to prove success- 
ful.” Thank you, friend Pio Pico, we have en- 
deavored to verify your kind predictions. Don 
Mariano Guadaloupe Vallejo showed a great 
deal more “savey” on this occasion. He said: 
“Why should we shrink from incorporating our- 
selves with the freest and happiest nation in 
the world, destined soon to be the most wealthy 
and powerful? Why should we go abroad for 
protection when this great nation is our adjoin- 
ing neighbor? When we join our fortunes to 
hers, we shall not become subjects, but fellow- 
citizens, possessing all the rights of the people 
of the United States, and choosing our own 
Federal and local rulers.” 

The only things in the way of treasure that 
our soldiers got in the city of Monterey at the 
time of its bloodless capture, were one hundred 
and fifty pieces of ordnance--cannons, large 
and small—which are at present decorating 
street corners and serving as hitching- posts. 
They are stuck in the ground, without much 
attention to “heads or tails,” and remind one— 
I don’t mean to cast reflections—of the bravado 
of most Mexican military: ferocious of aspect, 
but utterly harmless, and incapable of doing 
serious injury. The heaviest two pieces are 
“planted” in front of the Monterey Whaling 
Company’s office, near the fort, as if they had 
proved too heavy for further hauling. Next to 
this house (the Whaling Company’s) stands a 
red brick building, of many memories. It was 
built, very early, by Mr. Dickenson, one of the 
party who came in 1846, just ahead of the Don- 
ners, and barely escaping their horrible fate. 
He had with him his wife and two daughters, 
young ladies who were greatly sought after, and 
much courted and flattered. The boldest ad- 
mirer they ever had, however, was an enormous 
grizzly, who forced his way into their room one 
night, and insisted on making them a friendly 
call anyhow, ro matter how strongly they ob- 
jected. Young ladies had lungs in those days, 
as well as now, and I can imagine how their 
cries and screams rang through that old brick 
house. One of the young ladies, married long 
since, lately presented a brick from the wall 
of this building to the Society of Pioneers. 
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The surroundings of Monterey could not well 
be more beautiful if they had been gotten up to 
order. Hills, gently rising, the chain broken 
here and there by a more abrupt peak, environ 
the city, crowned with dark pines and the more 
famous cypress of Monterey (Cupressus ma- 
crocarpa). The Lomalto is a bald peak, with a 
lower peak, more gently sloping, for its neigh- 
bor. The whole was formerly called the Cerro 
San Carlos—for to this Holy Charles seems to 
have been assigned the guardianship of Mon- 
terey and the Carmel Mission. To the right, 
or west of us, as we stand facing the bay, is the 
hill bearing the remains of the old fort; beyond 
which winds the road to Point Pinos and the 
. light-house; to the left of us, east, lies a forest 
of pine and live-oak, and above the trees waves 
the flag from the tower of the new Hotel del 
Monte. ‘Before us the bay lies calm and blue, 
and away across, on a light day, even without 
the aid of a glass, can be seen the town of Santa 
Cruz, an indistinct white gleam on the mountain 
side. 

And now, having devoted the whole morning 
to historical researches— which led to the dis- 
covery of an owl, a mole, and several lizards, 
among the ruins of the fort—let us follow the 
waving of the flag, which beckons us out of the 
“dark forest-green.” A short mile from the 
heart of the town lies the new hotel, over which 
these crazy, sleepy old Montereyans are fairly 
going wild. There are two roads by which to 
reach the place, one along the sea-shore, while 
the other, a longer drive, takes us by the hand- 
some Catholic church, across one or two nar- 
row lagoons, and past the ancient, as well as 
modern graveyard. Whichever way we drive, 
we enter directly into the forest—not “grove,” 
as these horrid people call it, but veritable, ven- 
erable, old-fashioned forest. Pines (Pinus in- 
signis ), trying their best to reach the stars, are 
intermingled with live-oaks of singularly tall, 
Straight growth (Quercus agrifolia). There is 
nothing gnarled or stunted‘ about them; no 
bleak wind has ever crippled their growth, or 
distorted the solid trunk into weird, repulsive 
shapes. Evenly the long, low-hanging branches 
spread on every side, giving shade and protec- 
tion to hundreds of flowers and ferns. A thick 
carpet of native grasses serves them for bed, 
and the poison-oak, the bane and pest of most 
California country resorts, is conspicuous only 
by its entire absence. 

The horses seem to check their speed of their 
own accord as they enter this solemn forest 
dome, and I am just about to make myself 
ridiculous, by the suggestion that they are lis- 
tening to the, peculiar, low, soothing whisper 
thatgthe wind breathes through the tree tops, 





when a cry of surprise cuts off my brilliant 
remark. A fairy castle has just risen out of the 
ground, or dropped from the skies, and rests 
airily among the trees in the distance. I was 
afraid to breathe when I saw it first, for fear of 
dispelling the vision; but, as we approach, the 
thing assumes more solid lines, a more sub- 
stantial shape, and I find that we are right in 
front of the much-talked-of new hotel. 

Who planned the place, or laid it out, in the 
common parlance of mortals, I don’t know. I 
don’t know what it costs, and don’t want to 
know. Don’t, for pity’s sake, let @jidestroy the 
few zsthetically romantic impressions that are 
graciously vouchsafed us in this land of dollars 
and cents. Let us enjoy the rare pleasure of 
ranging around and through the place without 
giving heed to the fact that the architect’s rule 
and the carpenter’s square were employed in 
its construction. For the information of those 
prosaic beings who must have feet and inches, 
let me say that the building is very nearly 
three hundred and seventy-five feet long, three 
stories high in some parts, four in others. The 
whole, on closer inspection, seems a happy 
mixture of forest chateau, Italian villa, and old 
English country seat, though they call it, I be- 
lieve, Queen Anne or Eastlake style. Outside 
are the spacious verandas of the Italian villa, 
inside are the wide halls and generous fire- 
places of the English manor-house. Outside, 
the lofty forest, the blue waters of Lake Como 
(vulgo, Laguna Segunda) blinking through the 
trees, and the white beach of the ocean in the 
distance, form incomparable scenery. Inside, 
the broad staircases, the many-shaped win- 
dows, each framing in a sylvan view, the vari- 
ously arrayed rooms in the different towers, the 
manifold entrances and exits, always leading 
into forest- green, make the house picturesque. 
Now, I don’t really know whether interiors can 
be picturesque—I don’t know whether artists 
allow that term; but I insist that “picturesque” 
is the only correct word to apply to the inside 
of that building. 

A drive is to be constructed from the east of 
Monterey, along the beach, by the whaling 
station, all the way around Point Pinos and the 
light-house, along Moss Beach, to Cypress 
Point, to the old Mission, and across the coun- 
try, back again to the hotel. A Cliff House is 
to be built on the highest, most wildly romantic 
spot near Point Cypress—a resort for the peo- 
ple at the hotel and for “citizens at large.” The 
fact is, that if any one undertakes the entire 
drive in one day they will want some kind of a 
resort on their way. There is also a race- 
course near the hotel, and all the walks and 
drives, near and far, are being constructed of 
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gravel brought from Soledad. Of this large 
tract of land, small tracts will be sold to people 
who wish to establish a permanent summer 
residence in the country. Some of the land in 
the vicinity of the hotel has been divided off for 
this purpose also, and so near to it that people 
who are afraid of the drudgery of ne 
can take their meals at the hotel. 

California enterprise, by the way, was never 
better illustrated than in the erection of this 
hotel. On the fifteenth of January, of this year, 
the giants of the forest held undisputed posses- 
sion of the gr@und which the house now covers. 
On the first of February the architect arrived 
with his force of men. At the time of the pres- 
ent writing (May 15th) there are over three 
hundred men still at work in the house and on 
grounds; and on the third of June, before this 
paper is laid before the reader, the hotel will be 
thrown open to public. 

It was a day of rare enjoyment that I spent 
there; and as I, like the cook, Frederika, in 
Old Mamselle’s Secret, always think of others, 
I gathered what I could of the many wild flow- 
ers growing there, for the benefit of those who 
take an interest in our California flora, and 
brought them home to Dr. Behr, who has 
kindly given me the botanical names of the 
different varieties my basket held. They are 
the Aguilegia, Viola aurea, Orthocarpus, Cas- 
tilleja, Convolvulus, Collinsie, Eschscholizia, 
and others, which I had carelessly so mutilated 
as to be unrecognizable. The backward season 
has been more severely felt by the butterflies 
than the flowers, and there was not so great a 
variety as there should be. But among those 
who have their home and being there the Doc- 
tor mentions these: Anthocharis sara, the Me- 
litea, Cenongrepha Californica. And a propos 
of the Doctor, he is really heaping coals of fire 
on my head, for I once cut very deeply into his 
scientist heart. When it came time for my 
usual spring - flitting, several years ago, he said 
to me: 

“Toward the south, where you are going 
now, there is a blue butterfly which has not yet 
been classified. If you bring me a specimen 
of this butterfly it shall be named after you. I 
promise.” 

It must be admitted that the Doctor under- 
stands a woman’s nature at least as well as that 
of a rattle-snake or a tarantula-hawk. He did 
not say, “Madame, I expect you to devote a 
few spare moments to the advancement of 
science in our new country.” He simply stimu- 
lated my activity by promising that my name 
should ride down to posterity on the back of a 
blue butterfly. Well, I stopped at San Luis 
Obispo, climbed the height of the Santa Lucia 





Mountain, and almost the first thing I saw was 
a magnificent blue butterfly. My escort cap- 
tured it, after some trouble. It was cruelly im 
paled on a pin, which I stuck, for better sec- 
urity, into the log upon which I had sat down 
for a rest. On my return to the city I hastened 
to Dr. Behr, told him where I had found the 
blue butterfly, and described it most minutely. 
The Doctor rubbed his hands in high glee: 

“The description is correct,” he said, nodding; 
“it must be the right thing. The whole tribe 
shall be called by your name now. But where 
isthe specimen? Let me have it.” 

“What, the butterfly?” I asked. “Oh, that’s 
on the top of the Santa Lucia Mountain. I 
came away and forgot it there.” 

You should have seen the Doctor’s face! 
Out loud he said nothing, but I’d give some- 
thing pretty to know what his private opinion 
was just then of women in general and myself 
in particular. 

No Monterey trip is complete without a visit 
to the old Mission. A lovely spot, this narrow 
Carmelo Valley, stretching down to the sea, or 
the bay rather, which takes its name, I sup- 
pose, from the Carmel River emptying with it. 
It is a pity that these old places are allowed to 
go to decay. This building here, at least, might 
be preserved, if not restored, as it is built of 
stone—the light yellow chalk-stone of the coun- 
try. The roof has most all fallen, but the archi- 
tecture and construction of old buildings would 
disgrace no builder of the present day. It has 
the slightly Moorish tone which I imagine I 
can discover in all these places built by the 
Spanish padres. 

The bells are gone from out of the towers, 
but the delicately wrought cross on one still 
points to heaven. Of the twelve arches which 
originally spanned the nave, some are quite 
solid, and could easily support a roof; and if 
the whole were restored, it would be one of the 
grandest monuments we could bequeath to 
grateful generations coming after us. 

No wonder Father Junipero Serro loved the 
spot so well that he wanted to be laid to rest 
here, where he had performed so important a 
part of his life’s labor. The land was rich with 
the grain he had sown, and the docile Indians 
who trimmed his vines in the Mission garden 
loved him, perhaps, more devotedly than their 
newly given God, for they could not see Him, 
while the good fadre provided for them as a 
father does for his children. But now comes 
the knotty point, over which there has been so 
much contention. That the adre was buried 
inside of the old church, there seems to be no 
doubt. The question is, what became of his 
bones? Long after the mission system “had 
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outlived its usefulness,” the bishops of San Luis, 
Los Angeles, and San Juan Bautista, came in 
solemn state to remove the sacred remains to 
a place not so dilapidated as the Mission church 
had become. To their consternation, they found 
nothing to remove; and, though the story was 
hushed up as much as possible, all sorts of ru- 
mors went flying among the superstitious Cath- 
olics of Spanish and Indian blood, as to what 
had become of the good father’s bones. Hav- 
ing some curiosity on the subject myself, I once 
more sought my oracle, Don Rosario Duarte, 
and asked what he thought had become of this 
pious man’s ashes. 

“That,” he said, “I can tell you. My moth- 
er-in-law, who died ten years since, at an ad- 
vanced age, has told me a hundred,times of the 





deputation of high officials and humble monks 
who came all the way out from Spain to carry 
back with them the bones and ashes of Father 
Junipero Serra. There are still three of the old 
Mission Indians living here in town. One of 
them, a woman named Yumesa, will corroborate 
my statement, for she claims that she can rec- 
ollect how every one of the cadalleros and 
monjes comprising this deputation looked. 

I tried my best to find Yumesa, not because 
I doubted Don Rosario’s word, but because I 
wanted to see what a real, live Mission Indian 
looked like. I failed to discover Mer; but of the 
thousands who will flock to Monterey in the 
course of this summer, I hope that some one 
may make it a special task to find and inter- 
view Yumesa. JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 





NOTE 


To THE NEED OF A HISTORICAL SOCIETY upon 
this coast, we had occasion to refer last month in re- 
viewing Governor Burnett's Recollections. A corre- 
spondent takes us to task for the following language 
used in that connection : 


‘*There is material in the history of the Pacific Coast 
which is rapidly being lost for want of some organiza- 
tion to systematically collect and preserve it, but which, 
in the future, if so collected, some historian would gath- 
er into a story as dramatic and fascinating as that of 
Prescott or Macaulay. Perhaps, however, we should 
be thankful that, in the absence of any organized effort 
to rescue this fast perishing tradition, there are occa- 
sional disconnected publications which may in some 
manner preserve it.” 


Our correspondent points, with just enthusiasm, to 
- the collection made by Mr. H. H. Bancroft, of San 
Francisco, who has expended large sums of money, and 
much valuable time, in securing every book, pamphlet, 
or relic which would throw light upon the history of the 
Pacific States, and who, by means of an extensive cor- 
respondence, has reduced to an available form the per- 
sonal experiences of hundreds of individuals. 

“*In no State,” says our correspondent, ‘‘has so much 
private enterprise, capital, and ability been expended in 
the pursuit of the very object to which you allude.” 

This letter comes very opportunely, to give point to our 
suggestion. We were aware of the collections made by 
Mr. Bancroft, and by at least one other gentleman, and 
the success which had attended their efforts seemed to 
us to show the necessity of an organization. Individual 
effort, even where it’ is as public-spirited and as munifi- 
cent as in the case cited, is always limited by the will, 
by the other engagements, and, finally, by the life of 
the person making it. Private collections also are liable 
to disintegration, and the vast labors of a single life- 
time may come to naught simply because at the mo- 
ment there is no one to keep the results intact. Fur- 
thermore, such collections should be public, should be 
accessible to all persons. A historical society alone can 
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accomplish this. There are thousands of persons who 
came here in early days whose lives were eventful. 
Their deeds, taken collectively, constitute our history. 
Many of them are aged, and in a short time the hand 
that now can write will forever lose its cunning. The 
death of every such man, with his life-story untold, is 
a public calamity. An organization, with a bureau of 
correspondence, might yet preserve much of that which 
otherwise will soon be forever beyond our reach. It is 
not only selfish, it is extremely impolitic, to leave to in- 
dividual effort that which is publicconcern. That there 
are organizations which were generally expected to dis- 
play an interest in this matter we know; but that any 
interest has been shown outside of the individual in- 
stances cited we have yet to learn. 


CADET WHITTAKER does not appear to advantage 
in the light of the investigation into the West Point 
“outrage.” It is clearly established that Cadet Whit- 
taker has attempted a colossal fraud on the good people 
of the country. From the first it was a source of won- 
der that a person within calling distance of aid should 
passively submit to the treatment to which he claimed 
to have been subjected. Possibly the worst feature of 
the whole affair is the damage which it will do to the 
Military Academy. The fact that Whittaker was a 
colored cadet was enough to awaken in the minds of 
many well-meaning persons a belief in the most extra- 
ordinary stories which he might choose to invent, and 
this credulity was heightened by the prejudice which the 
graduates of the Academy have fostered by their pre- 
tentions at caste and superiority. The supercilious 
bearing of many officers has done incalculable injury to 
the system which produced them. This is very natural, 
and, to an extent, not illogical. Cadet Whittaker's 
case came at an inopportune time to inflame this preju- 
dice. This is much to be regretted, as the history of 
our late war, as indeed of every war, shows the superi- 
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ority of the professional soldier. While there were 
deeds of gallantry and no little military talent found in 
individual civilian soldiers, it must be confessed that 
the great generals were graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy. If this be so, a country with such vast possessions 
to defend as are held by the United States cannot afford 
to neglect any precaution, at least so long as men con- 
tinue to think that cutting each other's throats and 
shooting off each other's heads are the best means for 
the settlement of disputed questions. We do not expect 
aman to be a good doctor who has not been graduated 
at a medical school, nor a successful minister who has 
not attended a theological seminary. We train our 
business men fi boyhood. In every branch of life 
we advocate special training as a prerequisite to ex- 
cellence. It is equally necessary with the profession of 
arms. If we would win in the supreme moment of con- 
flict, we must train some men through long years for 
thatmoment. Cleverness, aptitude, will not at the time 
supply the place of this experience. It is probable that 
the efficiency of the West Point Academy in many 
ways may be increased. It is certain that the graduates 
may assist the institution, as well as their profession, by 
abating somewhat their arrogance. But the inefficien- 
cy, if any, may be remedied, and the arrogance is merely 
a silly pretense, while the fact still remains that war 
may come, as war has come, and that in such event the 
country will need the bravery, experience, and genius 
of these men who seem so useless in time of peace. 
After a war the nation rewards its soldiers with unstint- 
ed honors. Before the war, while peace remains, it is 
grudging and parsimonious. 


THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES at the University 
of California were largely attended. It is a pity that the 
entire population of the State cannot be brought to- 
gether at Berkeley once a year to see the work which is 
done there. One notable event connected with the 
graduation of the class of this year, is the fact that the 
highest honors are borne off by two young ladies. The 
class is a large one, and the advocates of the idea of 
feminine intellectual inferiority will have difficulty in 
explaining this preéminence. One of the young ladies 
has already acquired an enviable reputation upon this 
coast as a writer. The President of the University 
called attention to the necessity for endowments to as- 
sist needy students, and for other purposes. It is worthy 
the consideration of our rich men that a sum which 
they would hardly miss, would yield a sufficient interest 
to be a perpetual benefaction in assisting poor young 
men and women to complete their studies ; and it is cer- 
tain that no investment would yield a greater return of 
Teal pleasure and satisfaction. 


SECRET SOCIETIES have grown with remarkable ra- 
pidity during the last few years, especially in America. 
The time when there was but one of these societies is 
within the memory of many persons now living. To- 
day they are numerous, and comprise such an extensive 
membership that we are surprised that no writer on 
Social science has mentioned them as curious phenom- 


ena of the times. We live in an age of codperation, in 
4 gregarious century. Every undertaking of magnitude 
is accomplished by an aggregation of force and capital. 
We believe these societies are accomplishing a vast deal 

of good. It may be admitted, for the sake of argu- 
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ment, that the secrets they profess to teach are unim- 
portant, that their mysticism is an innocent device for 
retaining the interest of their members. Wé may safely 
assume that their mysteries are merely ritualistic, and 
form no argument either for or against the societies, 
any more than the ritualism of organizations which do 
not sit with closed doors. But, looking at the practical 
working of these orders, we find two phases prominent, 
the pecuniary and the social. The proportions which 
either assumes are different in the several societies. In 
some the pecuniary aspect is omitted, except in the form 
of charity. In others it is the most prominent feature, 
and takes the form of life insurance, benefits, and so 
forth, according to the constitution of the order. Cer- 
tainly there can be no objection either to charity or 
to that wise prevision which seeks to anticipate and 
avert the evils of the future. But it is the social aspect 
which we most commend. Men are too apt to get into 
ruts. Weshould welcome anything that will bring them 
together. The scholar may always learn from the la- 
borer, and the laborer may get an insight into newer and 
higher things from a few moments’ conversation with the 
scholar. It is at once a reciprocal duty and privilege 
with men to break down clannishness. An intellectual 
man who holds himself aloof from his less learned fel- 
low-men, loses something of the fullness of true edu- 
cation and culture. He becomes a mental snob. With 
him it is all head development. He cannot perceive 
the grandeur in the character of this unlettered man, 
who would not do a mean action for the universe. 
Neither can he appreciate the marvelous practical in- 
formation of this other, who is a close observer of Nat- 
ure and her laws. We have no patience with unvary- 
ing standards to which all men must conform. Our 
modern education tends too much that way, and we 
must get out of our little manner of thinking that our tal- 
ents are the only talents, and that our learning is the only 
knowledge. A man should be able to appreciate the 
true nobility of a dog. We need more catholicity; and 
anything which will bring men together, which will 
break down arrogance, pretense, and sham, which will 
build up courtesy, appreciation, and tolerance, and, 
above all, which will teach that there is no imperialism 
in excellence, no one virtue that may dominate the rest 
in purple, we should be prepared to welcome. 


CORRUPTION IN AMERICA is a favorite theme for 
English sneers. We are frequently assured that our 
system of popular enfranchisement is a failure, because 
votes are bought and sold by the wholesale. In view of 
the air of placid virtue with which these charges against 
us are made, it may be well to inquire what becomes of 
the vast sums of money which were openly acknowledged 
to have been expended during the last election in Eng- 
land. It is no secret that a seat in Parliament costs a 
man a handsome amount. Figures are given which 
seem marvelous to our American ears. We were told 
the exact amount that one wealthy lady was about to ex- 
pend for one young aspirant. What is most singular is 
that this seems to be taken as a matter of course. It 
would go hard with a candidate here who was accused 
of buying his way into place; but it seems to create no 
prejudice against an aspirant with our English cousins. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE may become a source of 
serious entanglement before we are through with it. It 
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is hard to see how the United States can permit a canal 
to be built between the two oceans, unless it is subject 
to American control. In case of war, it would prove 
disastrous to our shipping to have the canal in the pos- 
session of enemies. But have we the right to insist that 
no one else shall build the canal, unless we propose to 
do it immediately ourselves? Have we the right to 
stand in the way of the world’s development, except by 
virtue of some superior claim to forward that develop- 
ment? A ‘‘dog in the manger” policy is unworthy of 
a great nation. If we are not rich enough, or enter- 
prising enough, to complete this great undertaking, we 
have no moral or legal right to prevent others from 
doing it. We believe the Monroe doctrine should be 
enforced; but we believe, as a corollary to this, that 
America herself is bound to construct the canal without 
delay. 


SUMMERING HAS COMMENCED. The hills were nev- 
er more beautiful, the valleys never more inviting, and 
they are so near, so accessible, that no one who stays 
at home, and has dyspepsia all next winter, can claim 
the right to grumble at his fate. We are apt to forget 





about a vacation in California. Nature does not remind 
us of it, and we go on from year to year in work until 
we stop, suddenly. Men must learn this lesson of rest, 
They must be made to see the economy of occasional 
idleness, the wasteful prodigality of overwork. And it 
is not merely rest we need. We must have change of 
air, water, scenery, inspiration. If we cannot go to the 
watering places—and it is a mistaken idea that we must 
huddle together in the country just as we do in the city 
—we can pitch our tent in the aromatic forest, beside 
the restful stream. There will not be a night for three 
months in which we cannot sleep in the open air with 
impunity, if we go over the first ranges of hills from the 
coast. We need no books; what wejwant is a fishing- 
pole and a gun. Wecan study Nature's picture ina 
book when we are at home and cannot see Nature her- 
self. One month of this out-door life is worth all that 
aman can earn in the other eleven months, ior it gives 
him the impetus to earn it. And the hearty man who 
comes back at the month's end will do better work in his 
eleven months than the unnerved man who went out 
under the trees would have done in the round year by 
remaining at home. 





SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN BOTANY. 


The microscope is constantly enlarging its field of 
usefulness, and is adding, day by day, new triumphs 
in the direction of original research. It has recently 
given to the world a new and more certain mode for 
determining the geological structure of rocks; and the 
fact is now announced of a discovery of equal impor- 
tance in connection with the life and growth of plants. 
As, in the first.case, many of the universally accepted 
theories of geologists were brushed aside, so, in the 
present instance, theories which botanists had supposed 
to be well established are completely overthrown. It 
appears that Professor Prinzheim, of Berlin, has recent- 
ly been studying the green coloring matter in the leaves 
of plants, known as chlorophy]l, and the cells in which it 
is contained. Botanists have heretofore assigned to 
this substance the work of absorbing from the atmos- 
phere, during the night, carbonic acid gas, retaining 
the carbon for the sustenance and growth of the plant, 
and returning the free oxygen to the air to make good 
the deterioration of that element through the respira- 
tion of the animal creation. Now Professor Prinzheim 
has demonstrated, by the aid of the microscope, that 
chlorophyl does not perform that work, but that the 
carbon in the atmosphere is appropriated and assimi- 
lated through the medium of a balsam-like substance in 
the plant, heretofore unknown, to which he gives the 
name hypochlorine. This newly discovered substance, 
when under the influence of sunlight, has a strong affin- 
ity for carbonic acid; and it further appears that the 
heretofore supposed active chlorophyl is merely a pass- 
ive agent—a sort of curtain, screening the hypochlorine 


from the direct or too powerful influence of the sun's | 


rays, so that it may do its work with regularity and 





moderation. The Professor has shown, by experiments, 
that if the intensity of the sun’s rays is materially in- 
creased by any optical apparatus, the chlorophyl screen, 
or regulator, is found too feeble to protect the hypochlo- 
rine in its proper work, and oxidation sets in so rapid- 
ly that both chlorophyl and hypochlorine are rendered 
inert, and the plant dies. This discovery opens an en- 
tirely new field for botanical research, and furnishes ad- 
ditional evidence that plants have a regulator of vital 
forces, corresponding more nearly than the simple chlo- 
rophyl to the heart and lungs of animals, and further 
proof is gained in the direction of a unity of life be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 


SCIENCE NOT ATHEISTIC. 


The Lord Bishop of Carlysle, in discussing the theo- 
ries of matter, in regard to their possible atheistical ten- 
dencies, holds that all physical science is compelled, by 
its very nature, to take no account of the being of a 
God; for, as soon as it does so, it trenches upon theol- 
ogy, and ceases to be physical science. Such investi- 
gations are, by agreement, conversant simply with ob- 
served facts, and conclusions drawn from such facts. 
But because investigators proceed in that manner, they 
do not, either in fact or by implication, deny the exist- 
ence of God. ‘‘Take,” he says, ‘‘the case of physical 
astronomy: To the mathematician, the mechanics of 
the heavens are in no ways different from the mechanics 
of aclock. It is true that the clock must have hada 
a maker; but the mathematician who investigates any 
problem in connection with its mechanism has nothing 
todo with him assuchh * * * But hedoes not 
deny his existence; he has no hostile feelings toward 
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him; he may be on the very best terms with him. * 
* * Precisely in the same way, the man who inves- 
tigates the mechanics of the heavens finds a complicated 
system of motion, a number of bodies mutually attract- 
ing each other, and moving according to certain as- 
sumed laws. In working out the results of his assumed 
laws, the mathematician has no reason to consider how 
the bodies came to be as they are; that they are as they 
are is not only enough for him, but it wouldj be utterly 
beyond his province to inquire how they came to be so. 
Therefore, so far as his investigations are concerned, 
there is no God. s * * Still, they are not 
atheistic; and he may carry on his work not merely 
without fearing the Psalmist’s condemnation of the fool, 
but with the full persuasion that the results of his labors 
will tend to the honor and glory of God.” 


THE CIRCULATION OF HUMAN BLOOD 
MADE VISIBLE. 


Dr. C. Huter, a German microscopist, has construct- 
ed a simple device by which the circulation of the blood 
is made visible in a human subject. His method is as 
follows: The head of the subject is placed in a frame, 
with which is also connected a microscope. The head 
and instrument are so placed that the lower lip may be 
slightly drawn out, and its inner portion fixed uppermost 
upon the stage of the microscope. A strong light is 
then thrown upon the surface of the lip, the light being 
intensified by use of a condenser. Thus arranged, the 
jnstrument is properly focused upon a small superficial 
blood-vessel, when the observer may plainly see the 
endless procession of blood corpuscles passing through 
the minute capillaries, the colorless ones being distinctly 
identified as little white specs, more or less thickly dot- 
ting the main body of the red stream of blood. This 
device may often prove of considerable importance to 
the medical practitioner, by enabling him to carefully 
note the variations in the blood flow, and the relative 
proportions of the white corpuscles in that fluid. This 
is the first instance where the flow of the vital fluid of 
one human being has been made visible to another. 
Observations as to the character of the blood have here- 
tofore been made upon that fluid after it has been drawn 
from the subject, and, of course, under circumstances 
very unfavorable for accurate determination. 


HOUSE FLIES. 


The common house fly belongs to the order of dip- 
tera, from the Greek dis, ‘‘twice,” or ‘‘two,” having 
Teference to the distinguishing characteristic of two 
wings only. They are also specially marked as having 
the mouth in the form of a proboscis, with a sucker. 
Flies, though often seriously annoying, are extremely 
useful as scavengers, and thereby preventers of disease. 
There are several distinct species of what are known as 
house flies, two of which are more numerous than all 
others combined. One of them, the most common and 
numerous, is known to scientists as the musca domestica, 
and fortunately this is the least annoying, except for its 
great numbers. The other is known as stomaxys, or the 
Piercing fly. It makes its presence known, and may be 
distinguished from the more common one, by its some- 
what stinging bite, for it is able, by its peculiar probos- 
cis, to pierce the skin, which the more common fly can- 
not do, Dr. Livingstone has made known the exist- 





ence, in Central Africa, of one of the most extraordinary 
insects of this kind yet discovered. It is called by the 
natives ¢sefse, a word the pronunciation of which prob- 
ably sounds much like the noise produced by the insect 
in its flight. ‘Though not larger than our common 
household pests, it is described as a really terrible insect, 
whose sting is absolutely fatal to several of the domestic 
animals, but comparatively harmless to man. So deadly 
is its poison that when a very small number of these 
flies attack an ox, or a horse, or a dog, the animal soon 
begins to stagger, becomes blind, swells up, and finally 
dies in convulsions. And yet it is said that this deadly 
poison is simply annoying, but not fatal, to either man, 
the pig, the goat, or to wild animals generally. The 
discovery of some antidote to the sting of this venomous 
fly would bring wealth and glory to the discoverer. Dr. 
George Macloskie, of Princeton College, has recently 
been making the stomaxys a matter of special study. 
He has discovered that it has one very bad habit, for 
which the common house fly has sometimes been un- 
justly blamed. ‘This habit is described as follows: The 
piercing fly was often observed to have her head and 
proboscis covered with eggs. That they were not her 
own was evident from their different shape, and from 
the fact that they were attached to the wrong end of the 
insect. Further observations showed that these eggs 
developed into anguillula worms, resembling paste eels. 
Here, then, we have one of the ways in which this fly 
defiles articles of diet, etc. The house fly alone has a 
retractile proboscis, that folds up and is drawn into the 
head. The lower end of the proboscis consists of a 
knob, and contains the lips and a series of forked half- 
rings, by means of which that fly rasps the surface from 
which it gathers food. The teeth of the house fly form 
a single row of five or six on each side of the mouth, 
while the blow fly has as many as thirty teeth, arranged 
in three rows on each side. The Doctor remarks that 
the structural resemblances of the crayfish, the cock- 
roach, and the fly are very similar. 


SPONGE UNDERCLOTHING. 


An inventor has patented a new kind of cloth, which 
consists simply of sponge. The sponges are first thor- 
oughly beaten, in order to so crush all the mineral and 
vegetable impurities that they may be readily removed 
by washing. The sponges are then dried and carefully 
cut with a sharp knife into thin sections, which are sub- 
sequently sewed together. The fabric thus prepared is 
free from the danger which sometimes arises from the 
absorption into the system of poisonous dyes. A gar- 
ment made of such a fabric absorbs without checking 
the perspiration, and thus diminishes the danger of 
taking cold. It is a bad conductor, and therefore helps 
to maintain a uniform surface temperature, and it can 
be more readily cleansed than ordinary woolen gar- 
ments. Its flexibility also greatly diminishes the liability 
to chafing. 


A GROWING TASTE FOR ART. 

The progress made in the direction of improving the 
quality and finish of the various products of skill and 
industry, in this country, gives unmistakable evidence 
of a growing taste for art among our people. There are 
now but few dwellings, among even the poorest, where 
there is not some evidence of a love for the beautiful in 
the way of decoration. To satisfy this demand, the 
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chromo has been advanced to a near approach to a fine 
art, and is now largely employed for the adornment of 
walls where circumstances will not admit of more elabo- 
rate and costly productions. Articles of virtu, more or 
less expensive, are found in almost every dwelling in the 
land. The decorative artist is in large demand in near- 
ly every line of mechanical product. The furniture and 
fixtures in our houses and in our public buildings, the 
railroad car, the steamers upon our bays and rivers, all 
bear, more or less, the impress of the taste and genius 
of the decorator. Even advertising, and especially rail- 
way advertising, in response to this universal demand, 
seems to be laying claim to recognition as a fine art. 
The passenger departments of some of our leading roads 
lavish the highest skill of writers, artists, engravers, and 
printers upon productions setting forth in the most at- 
tractive manner the advantages and attractions of their 
several routes. But perhaps the most noticeable of all 
is the rapidly increasing demand for decorative table 
wares. During the past two years the advance made in 
meeting the wants of the public for artistic form and 
beauty in table service has been far greater than during 
any previous similar term. Twelve years ago one man 
was able to perform all the decorative work for the nu- 
merous establishments for the manufacture of fine wares 
in Trenton, New Jersey. Since that time the number 
of decorators has annually increased, until there are now 
not less than three hundred in that city, fully employed. 
Some of the work turned out is very superior, vases be- 
ing produced worth from $100 to $500. Catering to the 
increased demand for home decorations, artistic and 
original designs, in both shape and ornament, have 
been produced, equal or'ranking near to the most beau- 
tiful of similar productions in Europe. Our industrial 
expositions, our museums of art, and our schools of de- 
sign have accomplished the most of what has already 
been done to create a taste for the beautiful in this di- 
rection; but we need more art schools to educate our 
people to a still higher appreciation of the beautiful in 
art. The fullest success of our industrial and commer- 
cial interests depends largely upon such education. It 
has been truly said that ‘‘ Beauty, combined with util- 
ity, gives a commercial value not otherwise obtained.” 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING. 


The social life of ancient times differed materially 
from that of our own in almost every aspect. Yet, al- 
though personal habits have changed, the ordinary wants 
of men remain about the same. The form and style of 
dwellings, and of their furniture—such as beds, chairs, 
lounges, tables, cabinets, etc.—have essentially changed 
in style, but have ever maintained a certain identity of 
form and use—more nearly so than articles of clothing. 





The carpet, stove or range, and the plate-glass mirror 
are about the only novelties—save Yankee notions— 
which have been introduced into modern dwellings. Of 
late, there has been a growing taste for the antique, and 
old attics, lumber-rooms, and even second-hand furni- 
ture stores, have been ransacked over and over again for 
antique designs, or real articles for house furnishing or 
decoration—said articles consisting mostly of old desks, 
ancient chairs, antique sofas, tables, cabinets, etc. Old 
crockery, cracked and nicked though it may be, has 
been made to do duty again, and even modern wares, 
new from the store, have been submitted to long baths 
in dirty, mineralized waters, to give them an appearance 


.of antiquity. Such is the inexorable rule of fashion. 


Articles of furniture made previous to the advent of the 
present century, promising any kind of artistic value, 
are now difficult of procurement, while many old de- 
signs have been imitated by clever amateurs and intro- 
duced asantiques. The furor in this direction, however, 
is now fast giving way, and new Uesigns are sought for, 
but varying largely from anything heretofore met with. 
The traditional parlor set, bearing marks of uniformity, 
is now rarely seen, especially in our Eastern dwellings. 
Variety is the order. Fancy tables, with standards of 
gilt or ebony, and tops upholstered with plush or raw 
silk, and sofas and chairs upholstered mostly as odd 
pieces, are the style. The new designs in upholstering 
are mostly of Persian patterns, Japanese figures, or 
floral designs; the last two are especially liked for cham- 
ber sets. There is a marked difference between Ameri- 
can and English furniture. We follow more nearly the 
French. English articles of manufacture, of all kinds, 
are designed with a view to durability and strength. 
American productions are made attractive as well as du- 
rable, and in variety, design, uniqueness, and practica- 
bility, far exceed the English. Americans display su- 
perior taste in the gracefulness and beauty of their work 
in nearly every line. This fact is accounted for partly 
from superior inventive genius, as displayed in the pat- 
ent office records of the two countries, and in part from 
the superior education of our workmen, and their free- 
dom from the conventional rules which are so arbitrary 
in English workshops. ‘There appears, just now, a 
strong aversion to casters on furniture, at least as these 
motive facilities are usually made toappear. Chair-legs 
especially, and indeed all kinds of furniture legs, with 
casters affixed in the usual way, are very awkward and 
unpleasant to look upon. A six or seven-inch leg, 
turned or carved into all sorts of beautiful shapes, with 
a sudden taper down to where the caster begins, is a 
horror to any one possessed of good taste. When cas- 
ters are absolutely needed, they should be inserted into 
hollow feet, where their unsightly forms will be hidden 
from the eye. 





ART AND 


ARTISTIC PORTRAITURE. 


Not long since there appeared in one of the issues of 
the Art Amateur a reproduction of a photograph taken 
on the Isle of Wight, by Mrs. Cameron, a lady whose 
success in photography has elicited the praise of all who 
have seen her work. But few specimens have reached 


ARTISTS. 


this country. The one referred to, however, is a suffi- 
cient guaranty of the lady’s artistic ability, and justifies 
the reputation she has earned for herself among art 
lovers. In choice of subject she seems particularly 
happy, while for grace of composition and breadth and 
simplicity, in the management of draperies and light 
and shade, her work rivals many of the masters, It is 
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probably safe to claim for some of our American pho- 
tographers as high a degree of mechanical excellence as 
that attained by any other people. That which is yet 
most required is artistic treatment. Of course, very 
much depends upon the subject, and the willingness of 
the sitter to abide by the better taste and judgment 
of the operator. It is rare to find such models. Or- 
dinarily, the sharper the picture and fewer the shadows, 
the more satisfactory it is. Many see in shadow only 
dirt, and the more screens employed to illuminate, by 
false reflections, the shaded side of a subject, the more 
it is to the sitter’s liking; for this reason, photographs 
are rarely of interest except to those personally acquaint- 
ed with the subject. With Mrs. Cameron’s work it is 
different ; in addition to the value they possess as like- 
nesses, their artistic qualities are of so high an order as 
to command the admiration of all. Our portrait paint- 
ers might also profit by a careful study of this lady’s 
work. How many American portfaits would find pur- 
chasers if forced upon the market? Yet almost fabu- 
lous prices have been paid for pictures of unknown per- 
sons, on account of their artistic merit. At the recent 
sale of the Demidoff collection, at San Donato, a por- 
trait by Van Dyke brought $30,000, and one by Rubens 
$16,200. The reputation of these artists no doubt 
greatly influenced the sale, though there are like in- 
stances in which both artist and subject have been un- 
known. Since it is the aim to combine art and utility 
in all other departments of manufacture, would it not 
be well to try to effect the same combination in por- 
traiture? Justice to the artist, however, compels us to 
admit that the absence of art in portraiture is oftener 
the fault of the patron than the painter. In no other 
branch of picture-making is the artistso hampered. He 
is frequently compelled to yield to the notions of oth- 
ers, which are oftener at variance with the generally ac- 
cepted ideas of taste and treatment, and can therefore 
not be held wholly responsible. 


ANIMALS IN MOTION. 


Few events have excited greater interest among art- 
ists and those interested in animal life than the exhibi- 
tion given at the Art Rooms, early in May, by Mr. 
Muybridge, illustrating the movements of the horse and 
other animals in rapid motion. By the application of 
electricity to a series of cameras placed at short inter- 
vals, and equidistant from each other, Mr. Muybridge 
has succeeded in obtaining a succession of instantane- 
ous photographic impressions, illustrating the positions 
of an animal during all the stages of a stride. When 
first produced, these plates excited much skepticism and 
ridicule. Taken singly, they are entirely deficient in 
grace, and convey no impression of movement what- 
ever; but when made to follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession, by means of the zodgyroscope—a revolving disc, 
from which the impressions are projected upon a screen— 
the effect is so startling as to convince the most skeptical 
of the accuracy of the plates. The principle has been ap- 
plied with equal success to horses, cattle, and dogs, and 
also to the flight of birds and quick movements of men. 
The inventor, in his enthusiasm, predicts a great rev- 
olution, not only as regards the rearing and training of 
horses for speed, but in the matter of their representa- 
tion on canvas. That a horse in running never assumes 
the position given it by artists may, perhaps, be accept- 
ed as a demonstrated fact. Also, if it is the intention 
of the painter to convey the idea of rapid movement, it 





is equally certain that no single position of the animal 
developed by photography will serve his purpose. Move- 
ment in the horse is presented only by the rapidity with 
which one position follows another, as demonstrated by 
the zodgyroscope. The artist can employ no such ar- 
tificial means, but is necessarily limited to a single atti- 
tude, and must, therefore, compromise upon some pose 
that will convey to the eye the same impression that ac- 
companies a rapid succession of positions in nature. 
In other words, fact must be sacrificed to impression. 
How well artists have succeeded in conveying this im- 
pression has been many times proved by the readiness 
with which the smallest children interpret their inten- 
tions. Putting aside all prejudice in favor of previously 
accepted notions, we fail to see how Mr. Muybridge’s 
discovery will greatly affect art as regards the move- 
ment of animals. 


THE EPIDEMIC, 


From a perusal of Eastern periodicals, it would seem 
that our California artists have no special cause for con- 
dolence on the ground of adverse criticism. The epi- 
demic which manifested itself so strongly during the 
late exhibition was, it appears, not local, but attacked 
with equal virulency art writers all over the country. 
From the north, south, east, and west, the outcries of 
the afflicted are audible, and the manifestations are so 
alike that one is prone to attribute the disease to some 
cause not in the cohtrol of picture-makers. Professor 
Jevons might find in it fresh evidence of the truth of his 
‘*sun-spot” theory; or perhaps the planetary conjunc- 
tion has adopted the art departments of the press as a 
kind of safety-valve for the diffusion of any superfluous 
influence not specially allotted to the various phenomena 
that are to manifest themselves according to programme 
during the coming year. In New York, critics are di- 
vided on the question of the Academy and the Society 
of American Artists, and assail strongly those leagued 
with their enemies. Boston, with its well-known com- 
placency, spares its own, but claims that an artist to be 
recognized must first gain its approval, and therefore 
has little sympathy to bestow upon those outside its 
charter limits. Faint pipings are heard from all parts 
of the Far West. Itis perhaps too soon to determine 
what will be the effect of all this commotion upon the 
future American school. Many, for the time being, may 
be discouraged ; but probably, when the heavenly bodies 
shall have recovered from their dissipations, harmony 
will be once more restored between the pen and brush. 


THE NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS. 


Citizens of New York are much to be envied on ac- 
count of the facilities afforded them for the enjoyment 
of the fine arts. As a metropolis, it is naturally sought 
by a majority of our best artists, who there find a wider 
field for the disposal of their works; and likewise the for- 
eign pictures that seek an American market are there 
first offered to view. The past winter seems to have been 
unusually prolific as regards art display. In addition 
to the usual exhibits at the galleries of dealers, where 
many works of the best modern French painters have 
been shown, no less than five exhibitions have been 
given by the various societies. Until quite recently, 
water colors have met little encouragement in this coun 
try. They now seem to have gained a firm foothold in 
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New York, and their exhibitions excite much interest. 
The one given during the past winter has been generally 
well received by the press. Among the contributors 
are many familiar names, while others, quite new to the 
public, are spoken of as doing creditable work. At the 
Salmagundi Club exhibition, in black and white, the 
works of Shirlaw, Smiley, Abbey, Kappes, Reinhart, 
and the numerous other excellent contributors to the 
Scribner and Harper magazines, were to be seen. It is 
mainly to the members of this club that we are indebted 
for those pleasant articles relating to the Tile Club. The 
showing of the ‘‘Society of American Artists,” though 
excellent in many respects, and exercising a healthy in- 
fluence upon American art, was not regarded much in 
advance of their last year’s exhibition, except in the de- 
partment of sculpture. At the Academy, the exhibition 
was regarded not quite up to the average, though com- 
prising a large number of pictures. Messrs. Fuller, of 
Boston, and Winslow Homer received special mention, 
the first for a portrait of a boy reading, and the latter 
for some negro studies and a camp scene. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the exhibitions was the loan col- 
lection, embracing works of the old masters and mod- 
ern pictures by foreign and American artists, brought 
together on the occasion of the opening of the Metro- 
politan Museum, in Central Park. A writer in Scrid- 
ner's Monthly dwells with special pleasure upon the fact 
that, instead of being eclipsed by comparison with the 
works of so many eminent foreign painters, as many 
feared would be the result, American art stood the test 
very satisfact ily. This is certainly encouraging to our 
painters, and promises well for the future. 


THE LOAN AND ART EXHIBITION. 


Several loan exhibitions of pictures from private gal- 
leries have been given in San Francisco, under the aus- 
pices of the Art Association, but to the people of Oakland 
belongs the credit of introducing to ‘our coast the first 
general loan exhibition, embracing all articles of inter- 
est, historical as well as artistic. The success of the en- 
terprise was much doubted at first. The projectors an- 
ticipated difficulty in finding in our young community 
a sufficient number of articles of interest to make an ex- 
hibition that would prove attractive to the public. The 
result, s+however, was most gratifying, not only to the 
enterprising ladies who had the affair in charge, but to 
the large number who attended during the two weeks of 
its continuance. Notwithstanding a little doubt on the 
part of some as to the authenticity of a few of the articles 
displayed, as a whole the exhibition was instructive as 
well as interesting. All tastes might have been gratified 
by a visit, from that of the historian and antiquarian 
even to the epicurean. Imagine one of the latter con- 
templating, for instance, a tooth and part of the jaw- 
bone of the great consul and don vivant, Lucullus. The 
identical bone and ivory that eighteen hundred years ago, 
enshrouded in the presumably fat cheeks and firm lips 
of the conqueror of Mithridates, served on so many oc- 
casions in the mastication of roasted dog and succulent 
pig, stuffed with asafcetida. The sight of it recalls to 
mind that great feast given his friends, which cost the 
owner upward of fifty thousand denarii—a sum so 
great that historians regard the fact of sufficient im- 
portance to be transmitted to all posterity. Our bar- 
barous ancestors, clothed in skins, gathered oysters on 
the coast of Britain for that very occasion, and all the 
then known world was taxed for contributions of beast, 





bird, and fish. When we realize that this bit of bone 
was perhaps the first to pierce each delicacy served on 
that occasion, our reverence for Lucullus is not only en- 
hanced, but our gratitude to the ladies of Oakland for 
the exhibition surpasses expression. Near by laya dish 
from which the Great Frederick—the founder of the 
German empire—supped; perhaps one of the set from 
which the enraged father selected a missile to hurl at 
the head of poor Wilhelmina, because she loved music, 
Under the same category of epicurean reminders may 
be classed also the punch-bowl of George I., Napoleon's 
tumblers, and some of Louis Phillippe’s chinaware. 
Among the many articles of historical interest might 
have been seen lying side by side, on a Japanese table, 
the skulls of two of the incas of Peru—men who planned 
a civilization of their own, <emarkable and even instruc- 
tive to the proud princes of the Old World. One in- 
voluntary hopes that the owners had the good fortune 
to die before Pizarro and his gold-seekers first placed 
foot within the bounds of their peaceful, happy empire. 
There were relics of all ages, from embalmed child of 
ancient Thebes to the brass warming-pan ‘‘one hun- 
dred years old.” Old Greek weapons were compelled, 
for the time being, to keep company with vulgar modern 
cannibal war-clubs. A bit of curtain from the bed of 
the beautiful and romantic Queen of Scots divided one's 
attention with an autograph letter of the proud Eliza- 
beth—a letter written by the same hand that signed the 
fatal warrant. Here, a lock of Washington's hair 
caused the American heart to palpitate, and there lay 
Washington's razor. /f that great man ever did mutter 
an unrecorded oath, perhaps this quiet little instrument 
was the cause of it. Old portraits, books, and manu- 
scripts, autograph letters of historical personages, dric- 
a-brac and curios from everywhere, embracing scarabei 
and sacred bugs from Egyptian tombs, and silver heads 
and pottery from American ¢umudi,; bronzes, draper- 
ies, furniture, and pictures saluted the visitor from all 
sides. Of the latter, little can be said. With a few 
striking exceptions, the gallery was composed of im- 
ported copies, too often seen to excite interest. The 
exhibition will be remembered by all who attended, and 
will encourage still greater achievements in the same 
direction. 


AUCTION PICTURE SALES. 


A few years ago it was the custom among our local 
artists to dispose of their pictures atauction. Every year 
a combination sale was held, to which each painter was 
invited to contribute one or more works from his easel. 
Money was then more plenty, and taste not as critical 
as it is to-day. Pictures, good and bad, were sure to 
bring under the hammer all they were worth. It soon 
became known in the East that California offered a rich 
field for such sales, and, as a natural consequence, car- 
loads of pictures rolled overland, and were thrown upon 
the market. In nearly every instance these pictures be- 
longed to what is called the commercial order, for the 
manufacture of which several establishments exist in 
New York, where many men are employed, and from 
twelve to sixteen copies of a single work produced in a 
day, to be distributed as originals to the different mar- 
kets in the United States. With rich looking, cheap 
frames, and not unfrequently the names of celebrated 
artists attached to them, they commanded a ready sale. 
One year, it is stated, no less than twenty-three hun- 
dred of these pictures were offered to the San Francisco 
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public through a single auction house. To-day a large 
portion of the ‘“‘gems” that adorn our residences belong 
to this class, and, in-many instances, are prized as val- 
uable originals. Picture buyers naturally waited for 
these sales, hoping to secure cheap bargains,’and the 
artists, in order to compete with the imported stock, 
could not afford the time and care necessary to the mak- 
ing of a good picture. They painted auction pictures, to 
be sold at auction prices. In every instance, however, 
the purchaser who imagined he was trading upon the 
necessities of painters, received all he was entitled to 
for the small prices paid. At times our artists offered 
their best work, but the public, from a distrust! engen- 
dered through the former practice, failed to respond 
to the extent the pictures deserved. Since then, pur- 
chasers have been patronizing the studios and exhibi- 
tions. By this means they secure conscientious work, 
and the artist receives just remuneration. During the 





past two years of depression, art has been at a stand- 
still, and, in consequence, some of our best painters are 
seeking other markets, while many have been obliged to 
resort to teaching and illustrating. In our opinion, the 
worst effect of the ‘‘hard times” is the revival of the cus- 
tom of selling pictures atauction. The sale held May 
1gth, at the rooms of Newhall & Co., in which several 
well known artists participated, cannot be regarded a 
success. Ina few instances, however, the prices real- 
ized were sufficient to warrant an expectation of better 
times in the near future. With these encouraging signs, 
artists will probably find it unnecessary to continue this 
method of disposing of their productions. The practice 
is apt to degenerate into simply a picture-making busi- 
ness, and not only cheapens the work of those who par- 
ticipate, but works an injustice to those who labor con- 
scientiously and earnestly for the advancement and the 
elevation of art. 
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THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY: Their Ori- 
gin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization. By John 
T. Short. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 
For sale by Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco. 


American antiquarian knowledge has received vast 
accessions from the patient investigations of the past 
few years, and the volume before us gives, in a popular 
and fascinating form, the results of these studies. The 
author pays a just tribute to our eminent Californian 
historian, Mr. H. H. Bancroft, and, indeed, makes co- 
pious extracts from, and references to, that gentleman's 
exhaustive work, The Native Races of the Pacific States. 
After discussing the antiquity of the Americans, and 
reviewing the evidence, Mr. Short says: 


“We have seen that as yet no truly scientific proof 
of man’s great antiquity in America exists. This con- 
clusion is concurred in by the most eminent authorities. 
At present we are probably not warranted in claiming 
for him a much longer residence on this continent than is 
assigned him by Sir John Lubbock, namely, three thou- 
sand years. Future research may develop the fact that 
man is as old here as in Europe, and that he was con- 
temporaneous with the mastodon. As the case stands 
in the present state of knowledge, it furnishes strong 
presumptive evidence that man is not autochthonic here, 
but exotic, having originated in the old world, perhaps 
thousands of years prior to reaching the new.” 


The various theories as to the colonization of the con- 
tinent are subject to a rigid scrutiny, and two chapters 
are given on the Indian traditions bearing upon this 
point. An able comparison of crania is instituted, in 
the course of which occurs a description of the curious 
habit of head-flattening, in various nations, both in 
America and the old world. A very interesting chapter 
is the one on the Ancient Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, 
from which we extract : 


“The descriptions of them seem more ‘suitable to 
form parts of the most romantic works of fiction than 
of sober and scientific memoirs from the pens of gov- 
ernment explorers. One hundred miles westward from 
the ruins of the Chaco lies the Chelly Valley or Cafon. 

Chelly is one of the tributaries of the Rio San Juan 
from the south, having its source in the Navajo country. 





The Chelly Cafon is described as from one hundred 
and fifty to nine hundred feet wide, with perpendicular 
sides between three hundred and five hundred feet high. 
Simpson, in 1849, found several caves built up in front 
with stone and mortar in a side cafion.” 


The United States party explored the Mancos River 
in Colorado: 


‘*One of the first cliff houses discovered by the ex- 
plorers is a most interesting structure, the position of 
which, six hundred feet from the bottom of the cafon 
in a niche of the wall, furnishes a strangely significant 
commentary on the straits to which these sorely pressed 
people were driven by their enemies. Five hundred feet 
of the ascent to this aérial dwelling was comparatively 
easy, but a hundred feet of almost perpendicular wall 
confronted the party, up which they could never have 
climbed but for the fact that they found a series of steps 
cut in the face of the rock leading up to the ledge upon 
which the house was built. This ledge was ten feet 
wide by twenty feet in length, with a vertical space be- 
tween it and the overhanging rock of fifteen feet. * 
* * His next discovery in the face of the vertical 
rock, which here ran up from the bottom of the cafon 
and at a height of from fifty to one hundred feet, were 
a number of nestlike habitations, one of which is figured 
in the cut. 

‘*The cliff-house in this case was reached by its occu- 
pants from the top of the cafon. The walls are pro- 
nounced as firm as the rock upon which they were built. 
The stones were very regular in size, and the chink- 
ing-in of small chips of stone rendered the surface of 
the wall remarkably smooth and well finished. The 
dwelling measured fifteen feet in length, five feet in 
width, and six feet in height. A short distance below 
this little dwelling, five or six cave-like crevices were 
found walled up in front with perfect walls, rendered 
smooth by chinking. Three miles further down the 
cafton, the party discovered, at heights ranging from six 
to eight hundred feet above their heads, some curious 
and unique little dwellings sandwiched in among the 
crevices of the horizontal strata of the rock of which 
the bluff was composed. Access to the summit of the 
bluff, a thousand feet high, was obtained by a circuitous 
path through a side cafon, and the houses themselves 
could only be reached at the utmost peril—of being pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the dizzy abyss—by crawling 
along a ledge twenty inches wide and only high enough 
for a man in a creeping position. This led to the wider 
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shelf on which the houses rested. The perfection of the 
finish was especially noticeable in one of these houses, 
which was but fifteen feet long and seven feet high, and 
with a side wall running back in a semicircular sweep. 
In every instance the party found the elevated cliff-houses 
situated on the western side of the cafon with their out- 
look toward the east, while the buildings at the bottom 
of the cafon were indiscriminately built on both sides.” 

A full account is given of the interesting discoveries 
in Arizona and New Mexico. The book is handsomely 
illustrated, and a valuable accession to current literature. 


Tue Boy TRAVELERS IN JAPAN AND CHINA. By 
Thomas W. Knox. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1880. For sale by Payot, Upham & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Knox has made an entertaining book, not only for 
boys, but for children of an older growth. The book is 
filled with pleasant description, and with a variety of in- 
cidents. As a specimen of the book-maker'’s art it does 
much credit to its publishers. It is profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated, the subjects being furnished by the 
scenery, buildings, works of art, and curious sights in 
the countries visited. 


Opp oR EvEN? ByMrs. A. D. T.{Whitney. Boston: 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 

One who lives to reach the end of one ofgMrs. Whit- 
ney’s sentences is usually repaidgfor the time expended, 
and a@ fortiori one who reaches the end of a work from 
her pen is not frequently disappointed. The book be- 
fore us is not an exception to the rule. It aboundsgin 


strong characterizations, and the story is, on the whole, 


well sustained. The plot is laid in an out-of-the-way 
place, and the people are not of the every-day type. 
There isa certain freshness about the book, which even 
the writer’s tendency to stop and moralize every now 
and then does not destroy. 


CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jr.'¥ Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 1880. or sale at the book 
stores. 

Confidence is the name of a somewhat plotless novel 
by Mr. James, in which he introduces a number of aim- 
less people, with nothing to do, and, what is worse, 
nothing to talk about. The chief end of their delight- 
fully vacuous existence seems to be what the author 
calls ‘‘ ingenious remarks,” some of which, to be sure, 
are sprightly enough, but which, spread over three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, grow wearisome to the spirit. 
We are assured that the characters are different, one 
from the other, yet they are all patiently laboring after 
‘ingenious remarks” in a very similar manner, the 
ideas, and even the structure of their sentences, being 
identical, and the conversation of each of the several 
characters bearing a striking resemblance to the asides 
and connecting clauses of Mr. Henry James, Jr. 


Younc Mrs. JARDINE. A novel. By the Author of 
‘ohn Halifax, Gentleman, etc. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 1880. For sale by Payot, Upham & 

Co., San Francisco. 

It requires courage to write a book, nowadays, in 
which the sentiment is healthful and the characters are 
healthy. Modern fiction, like modern society, is pes- 
simistic, and wears a liver pad. Your latter-day hero is 
dlasé, and your latter-day heroine is eccentric. The book 
before us takes us back to a few such simple ideas as 
love, truth, honor, and embodies them in strong per- 





sonifications. There is a refreshing optimism which 
abounds on every page, although now and then degen- 
erating into ‘‘gush.” There is nostriking originality in 
the story or the people it tells of. Roderick Jardine incurs 
his wealthy mother’s displeasure by marrying his dower- 
less cousin, and the book is chiefly an account of the 
love, life, and struggles of this young couple. Roderick 
is unused to poverty, is ashamed to work at first, and 
learns the lesson with some bitterness of heart, coming 
out nobly, however, at thelast. ‘‘Young Mrs. Jardine,” 
who is, perhaps, a trifle overdrawn, is an unselfish and 
devoted character. We have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the book worthy of the high reputation of its author. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. Introductory, by Professor Hux- 
ley, F. R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880, 
For sale in San Francisco at Appleton’s agency, 107 
Montgomery Street. 

This little book is intended as an introduction to an 
extended series of scientific primers, designed for young 
minds, and is appropriately filled with definitions and 
explanations of rudimentary principles. It will be fol- 
lowed by a succession of primers, in various depart- 
ments, by the most eminent specialists. The illustra- 
tions are drawn from familiar sources, and abstractions 
are either simplified or omitted. » 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Eugene 
Lawrence. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 
For sale by Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco. 


Mr. Lawrence has covered a large field in an amaz- 
ingly short space in the little book before us. Of its 
value it is sufficient to say that the author of Historical 
Studies has maintained his reputation in this last effort. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. For sale by Payot, Upham & Co., 
San Francisco. 


The enterprising firm of Harper & Brothers have 
issued several numbers of this series. The titles indi- 
cate the field covered by the ‘‘ Library,” and the prices 
are annexed to show how cheaply one may read if he 
has the desire. 


No. 107.—The roth Century. A history. By Robert 
Mackenzie. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 109.—A Sylvan Vueen. A novel. 
of Rachel's Secret. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 110.—Zom Singleton, Dragoon and Dramatist. A 
novel. By W. W. Follett Synge. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 111.— The Return of the Pioneers. A novel. By 
Jacques Vincent. ice, ro cents. 

No. 112.—Russia Before and After the War. By the 
author of Society in St. Petersburg. Translated 
from the German (with later additions by the au- 
thor) by Edward Fairfax Taylor. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 113.—A Wayward Woman. Anovel. By Arthur 
Griffiths. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 108.—Barbara, or Splendid Misery. A novel. By 
Miss M. E. Braddon. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 116.—For Her Dear Sake. A novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. Price, 15 cents. 


By the author 


UNTO THE THIRD AND FouRTH GENERATION. 
Helen Campbell. New York: Fords, Howard 
Hurlbert. 1880. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co., 
San Francisco. 


THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN PRINCEsS: A Sierra Snow 
Plant. By Ella S. Cummins. 1880. Boston: Lor- 
ing, publisher. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co., 

Tancisco. 
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THE ALCHEMIST. 


The lamp was turned low, and the measured breath- 
ing of the watcher told that he slept. I was in that ex- 
asperating half-asleep state, so familiar to the invalid, 
which has all the accompaniments of slumber except its 
comforts, when the door softly opened and a mysterious 
individual entered, who silently motioned to me to fol- 
low him. With unreasoning obedience I complied. 
My guide led me through a number of halls and pas- 
sages, all strangely unfamiliar to me, and at last entered 
asmall room dimly lighted by the dull red flame of a 
smoky lamp. The disordered state of things, and the 
general aspect of the room marked it as the laboratory 
ofa man of science. The tables, chairs, and even the 
floor were piled with dusty volumes, and with numerous 
mechanical contrivances which puzzled me with their 
apparent uselessness. In a corner of the room sat what 
I sup , at first glance, wasaman. My guide, how- 
ever, checked the polite obeisance I was making in that 
direction, and going to the corner drew the chair and 
its occupant to the centre of the room. The figure was, 
to ail appearance, the corpse of a young man. _ I turn- 
ed to my conductor for information, and he explained : 

‘Know that I am the possessor of a secret which far 
surpasses the embalming process used by the ancient 
Egyptians in preserving their dead, though I admit it was 
in endeavoring to discover their secret that I obtained 
mine. I have had for many years a suspicion—nay, I 
may say a belief—that it would be possible to cause a 
body to retain all its mental faculties intact if subjected 
to this process, which can scarcely be called embalming. 
This object once attained, we find an agent in electricity 
which, properly directed, endows the subject with a kind 
of life and activity, subservient, in some degree, to the 
will of the operator, and capable of performing wonders. 
It was many years before I was able to secure material 
for the carrying out of my plan. It is necessary that the 
party honored by this distinction should be in the en- 
joyment of health at the time of his demise, and that the 
immediate cause of his death be not so violent as to im- 
pair any of his mental faculties. I could, of course, 
have lured some unsuspecting curiosity-seeker into this 
Toom, and quietly and unceremoniously dispatched him 
in some manner best suited to the furtherance of the 
project in hand. But this course was open to the ob- 
jection that my further experiments would have been in- 
terrupted by the technicalities of legal investigation ; 
and, besides, I have conscientious scruples against such 
aplan. It meets with much opposition from the igno- 
rant, and would probably result eventually in the elimi- 
nation of its advocates.” 

I heartily approved of these arguments, and a feeling 
of relief, not to say complacency, stole over me which I 
had not experienced before since entering the room. I 
accordingly listened with more assurance as the alchem- 
ist continued : 

“This is the body of a young poet, who terminated 
his brief sphere of uselessness about six or eight months 
ago. There was much disagreement among the phy- 
sicians concerning the cause of his sickness, Whatever 





it may have been, I decided that it left him in every way 
qualified for my purpose. On pretense of taking his re- 
mains to his distant friends, I secretly removed them to 
this apartment, and they have been instrumental in as- 
sisting me to elaborate the theory which has been the 
study of my life. The cadaver has been subjected to 
my preparation, and by placing him under the influ- 
ence of an electric current, I am usually able to elicit 
from him remarks upon any subject which may be spok- 
en in his ear by the operator. Unfortunately, owing to 
the unnatural bent of his intellect, he has an uncontrol- 
lable predilection for putting all of his conversation into 
verse. This eccentricity nearly caused dire disaster at 
one time, when, without thinking, I asked his opinion 
on some topic connected with the Turko- Russian war. * 
The unusual exertion attendant upon his efforts to find 
rhymes for some of the proper names nearly proved fatal, 
and indeed occasioned a double compound fracture of 
the inferior maxillary bone, which even yet interferes se- 
riously with his pronunciation. Another peculiarity, 
which is probably also owing to the flighty nature of his 
feeble intellect, is this: he very often evades the subject 
given him entirely, and prates volubly of something in 
no way connected with it. I simply mention these 
things that you may understand before he begins that 
whatever is peculiar in his compositions is due to his 
paucity of brains, and not to anything I have neglected 
or overlooked in my preparation.” 

The alchemist then connected an electric battery with 
the body of the young man, and, turning to me, asked 
if there was any subject I would like to hear discussed. 
It suddenly occurred to me that I was down on the bills 
for a poem at the next meeting of the literary club to 
which I belonged, and I determined to utilize this elec- 
tric poet and turn his gibberish to account. Accord- 
ingly I murmured the name of the author who was to 
receive a panegyric at my hands. There was a prelim- 
inary chattering of teeth, a slight grating of the injured 
jaw-bone, and the ghastly orator began, not, however, 
on the subject I had proposed : 


A monster lived near Hampington, 
John Thompson was his narae ; 

And rarely he was seen of men, 
Yet wondrous was his fame. 

*Twas said he was the strongest man 
That ever drew a breath; 

He carried carnage in his path, 
His very look was death. 

The pathway to his forest cave 
Was dark with human gore, 

And those who trod that gloomy path 
Found exit nevermore. 

And thus John Thompson grew to be 
A hero of renown; 

His deeds were told with bated breath, 
And spread from town to town. 

And yet it was a noted fact 
That no two living men 

Had ever, at the same time, seen 
This monster or his den. 

But once there came to Hampington 
A modest looking man, 
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A man whose brow had changed its hue 
Beneath the weather’s tan; 

A hermit he, who, by his mien, 
Showed that he had not been 

In man’s society for years, 
From lack of kith and kin. 

He entered at the tavern door, 
And sat down by a man 

Who was relating bloody tales 
As only such men can. 

He said, “It’s mighty clear to me 
That something must be done: 

This makes three days we've searched the woods 
For Widow Johnson’s son. ~ 

I'll tell you how it looks to me: 
The lad’s got lost, you see, 

And wandered through the woods all night, 
Or slept beneath a tgee. 

This cannibal —he’s nothing else— 
Came on him there alone, 

And choked the helpless boy to death, 
Or brained him with a stone. 

Tom Dawson said he thought he heard 
A scream of pain and fright, 

As he was going through the woods 
Toward home, the other night. 

He looked around and saw a man, 
Full ten feet high or more, 

Go swiftly by, and in his arms 
A human form he bore. 

I never could believe the things 
They say that man has done; 

But now I know John Thompson we 
Deserves the fame he’s won.” 

The stranger listened with a smile, 
Until he heard the name: 

And then he laughed so long and loud, 
The man was filled with shame; 

And, rising, in an angry tone, 
He said, “‘I’d like to know 

Why you should laugh as though the tale 
Related were not so!” 

The hermit checked his mirth awhile, 
And said, “I ought to claim 

Some interest in this strange affair— 
John Thompson is my name. 

And do I look as if I lived 
By eating helpless men? 

And is my form a‘giant form?” 
And then he laughed again. 

“I found the lad beneath a tree— 

Thus far your tale is true; 

I also took him to my cave, 
And nursed him all night through. 

To-day I brought him to his home; 
He is alive and well; 

Whatever else you wish to know, 
I leave for him to tell. 

But now, before I leave you, sirs, 
Pray learn this task of me: 

To credit not, too hastily, 
What other pepple see. 

Believe but half that you may hear 
Of slander, and repeat 

It not at all to any one 
That you may chance to meet. 

For scandal never is confined 
To what is strictly true; 

Thus men get famous for the deeds 
That they could never do.” 

John Thompson passed the open door, 
And went upon his way; 

But Hampington has not forgot 
His lesson to this day. 


At this point the alchemist broke the circuit, the poet's 


jaw dropped, and his voice died away. I was disap- 





pointed. It was James Thomson, the poet, whose eu- 
logy I had expected. I said as much to the alchemist, 
and inquired : 

‘*Do you think a repetition of the name would result 
more favorably?” 

‘*That is an experiment,” he replied, ‘‘which I have 
never deemed expedient heretofore, but you may try it if 
you wish.” 

Thereupon he reconnected the circuit, and I said, in 
a distinct voice : 

‘‘James Thomson, author of The Seasons.” 

A look of great perplexity passed over the pallid feat- 
ures of the cadaver. He was evidently beyond his 
depth. He muttered a few disconnected, unintelligible 
words, and then suddenly fell to the floor in a limp and 
motionless heap. I gazed with much disquietude upon 
the face of the alchemist as he arose from an examina- 
tion of the prostrate figure. He turned on me in a 
fury. 
**You did it! Well, you shall supply my loss.” 

He hurried to the table, and, mixing some drugs ina 
cup, bore down upon me with a look that made my 
blood run cold. 

‘Drink it!" he cried ; ‘‘you must!” 

I was as helpless as the dreamer who sees, or, what is 
worse, feels, the approach of some terrible q@lamity 
which he is powerless to avert. I struggled to rise, and 
with the effort awoke, to find the watcher standing by 
my bed with a sleeping potion in his hand, saying, ina 
voice of authority : 

‘Drink it; you must. You will sleep better after it.” 

It is needless to add that I took it with an alacrity 
that astonished him. Ws. A. CALDWELL. 


A HOMELY HEROINE. 


It is surprising in what humble garments true hero- 
ism clothes itself sometimes, even in this garish, boast- 
ful, show-making city of ours. And there is a great deal 
of quiet, unostentatious heroism to be found here, I can 
assure you. I myself stumbled on a heroine one day, 
quite unexpectedly, in a little dust-covered, wind-beaten 
house, away out on Market Street. 

In some manner — the details would only tire the pa- 
tient reader—I had become possessed of a claim against 
the land on which this more than modest structure had 
been erected; and as I had never seen the place nor the 
occupants, I ventured out in that direction one morning, 
and was not over well pleased to note the insignificant 
appearance of the whole possession. I had understood 
that the inmates of the house were a couple of ‘‘hard- 
working Irishwomen ;” and as I stood at the door wait- 
ing for admittance, and vaguely wondering how a brawny 
fisted, hard-working Irishwoman should have the pa- 
tience to lay out a miniature flower- garden, such as I 
saw at my feet, amidst the Market Street sand-dunes, 
I was startled by a subdued voice saying, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, ma’am,” right at my elbow. I looked around and 
down on a tiny figure, clad in worn, but clean, mourn- 
ing ; a pair of shrewd, yet honest, brown eyes peered up 
into my face, and a small, labor-hard hand pushed back 
the slightly gray hair from a narrow face, marked deep- 
ly with lines of care, but showing traces of former 
beauty. 

Evidently the woman had been accustomed to mental- 
ly view me in the light of an ogress, or a female Shylock, 
for I could read as much surprise in her face as there 
was possibly expressed in mine, and her features bright- 
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ened perceptibly as she, after a keen look at my face, 
flattened herself against the wall to admit of my pass- 
ing into the parlor. It was a mere box, was this par- 
lor; but old as the scant furniture was, it was guiltless 
of even a speck of dust, and the muslin curtain at the 
single window was white as soap, water, and earnest 
manipulation could make it. Above the old-fashioned 
sofa hung the photograph of a woman whose hand- 
some features fascinated me. I seemed to discover a 
resemblance to some one I had long since known and 
half forgotten; but when I turned around and looked 
into the face of the little woman who stood behind me, 
I found that it was her face to which, this one bore so 
vague, and yet so strong, a likeness. Moreover, I dis- 
covered that it was this photographed face, and these 
same large, still eyes, after they were closed in death, 
that had made a heroine, and almost a martyr, of my 
new acquaintance, poor little Miss McGrew. For the 
husband of her handsome sister, shortly after his wife’s 
death, had shown such unmistakable symptoms of com- 
ing insanity that she had to ‘‘give yp her situation wid 
areal nice family” to come to her dead sister’s home 
and look after ‘‘the childer.” 

The poor man had loved his wife, in life, devotedly, 
but without any jealousy; after her death, however, he 
fell into the delusion that she had deserted him for an- 
other, and he would sit crouched behindjthe window- 
blinds for hours, waiting for the man to pass who had 
married his Nora. After having made two or three de- 
scents on the wrong man, and gotten his name well up 
for a lunatic, Miss McGrew, in her troubie and help- 
lessness, went to the Bishop, who sent one of the priests 
home with her to examine into the state of affairs. Un- 
fortunately, it was the same priest who had officiated 
at the dead wife’s funeral, and the husband suddenly 
bethought him that it was this very priest whom his 
Nora was now married to; and for many days the rev- 
erend Father’s head stood in imminent danger of sep- 
aration from his body. When the priest failed to re- 
store the man to reason, the good Bishop himself tried 
to speak rest to the troubled soul; and, instanter, it was 
the little old Bishop himself who had lured his hand- 
some Nora from his side, and had made her his own 
wife. 

Through all this trouble, Miss McGrew had the sole 
care of the wretched husband and the three children; 
and not a night’s sleep nor a day’s rest did she get, 
sleeping always beside an open window, behind a barred 
door, and with ‘‘the childer” just within her grasp, to 
throw them out of the window in case their crazy father 
should make a sudden attack on them all. After a 
while, the Bishop saw to it that the man was placed be- 
fore a proper commission, who declared him insane and 
removed him to Napa. 

But this was really only the beginning of my heroine's 
troubles. After this came long years of struggle with 
poverty and sickness, and, at last, death. Thesum she 
had laid aside during her years of ‘‘living out” was not 
over large; the brother-in-law had had nothing to leave 
his children when he went into his living tomb at Napa 
but the piece of ground on which the house now stood. 
Realizing that she must be both father and mother to 
her sister’s children, she gathered up the remnants of 
her little savings and built this place, so they might have 
at least a roof to shelter them. She worked at every- 
thing and anything she could get to do; had a roomer 
Sometimes in this ‘‘best room ;” took in sewing, wash- 
ing, ironing—anything to keep the wolf from the door, 





and educate ‘‘the childer,”’ as she knew it had been her 
sister's ambition to do. With the aid of the Sisters and 
the Fathers, the two girls, as well'as the boy, were mak- 
ing such progress that she was proud of them, particu- 
larly of the boy, It had been such a sore struggle to 
keep them together in their little home, that her heart 
grew quite light as the time came near when the boy 
would be able to help her earn a little, for it looked as 
if she could hardly hold out much longer. The wants 
of the children had grown with their bodily growth, and 
already there were debts here and there, trifling in them- 
selves, but of considerable magnitude to little Miss Mc- 
Grew, to whom they looked like mountains that must be 
climbed over. 

When the boy was sixteen, he commencedailing. He 
was growing too fast, she said—was listless, had no ap- 
petite; and I can fancy his mite of an aunt preparing 
little dainties for him to eat, coddling him up generally, 
but still trying to impart some of her own energy to him. 
It was useless. After a long sickness, and before he was 
seventeen, he died. 

I had been studying her face during her narration, as 
I have a habit of doing with people who interest me, 
when I saw the poor lips tremble, and the quick tears 
spring into the clear brown eyes. I turned to look out 
through the open window, for I could not trust my voice 
just then, and we both sat for a moment in silence. 

After the boy’s death, and to cover the expenses of the 
doctor’s attendance and the funeral, she had contracted 
the first heavy debt, which had nearly, through misman- 
agement, swept away the little possession she had so 
faithfully tried to save up for the children, and which 
was the only home she could ever hope to have after a 
life of honest toil and self-sacrificing devotion. Not that 
she ever thought she had been sacrificing herself—bless 
you, no! She didn’t think’she had been doing anything 
more than was just her ordinary duty. It never entered 
her mind that she deserved special sympathy or com- 
mendation for anything she had doneand suffered. She 
was too busy bridging over the abyss from day to day 
to know anything of sentiment or maudlin self-pity. 
It was a constant question of existence with her, and for 
her and the children, too; and to exist meant, with Miss 
McGrew, to live honestly, and without a debt at the cor- 
ner grocery. 

She said the most severe trial to her had been a sum 
of eighty dollars, which she had once been compelled to 
borrow from another girl, who had ‘‘worked out,” like 
herself, as she needed the money for taxes. She said 
she had felt certain that she could repay the money in 
the course of the year, if she had to live on bread and 
water to doit. But then had come the boy’s lingering 
sickness, and she could not pay it off. It so happened 
that the girl came to need the money herself, but she 
never once asked Miss McGrew for it, and this, she said, 
made her feel all the worse. If the girl had clamored 
for it, and blustered about it, she would, perhaps, not 
have felt so badly. But at last, when the little home had 
been mortgaged, and what she considered a large sum 
of money had come into her hands, she had the great 
satisfaction of paying off the patient creditor. 

‘*And I carried the money to her myself,” she said, 
with sparkling eyes; ‘‘and I made her take a twenty-dol- 
lar piece for interest, though she wouldn't hear to it at 
all, dear soul; but I made her take it, for all that.” 

Just then the other of the ‘‘two hard-working Irish 
women” came in, the second eldest of ‘‘the childer”— 
a slender, white-faced girl of sixteen, who was teaching 
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in Father Gallagher's school, the aunt told me with some 
pride, and bearing her share of the labor quietly and 
uncomplainingly as the aunt herself. 

After having resisted all invitations and temptations to 
take dinner with them—‘‘a cup of tea, at least; well, 
then, a glass of milk”—lI arose to take leave; and plung- 
ing back into the rattling, driving, never-stilled stream 
of life that passes close by the very door of the house, I 
fell to wondering whether any, and what kind of a mon- 
ument would ever be raised to my little, homely hero- 
i C. j. 


WOOING. 


Were I a bird, to sing I’d seek 
Such notes, entranced you'd listen ; 

A breeze, I’d never quit your cheek ; 
A sunbeam, I would glisten 


In either dark and liquid eye, 
Persistent as a lover; 

Where rosy lips with fragrance sigh, 
A butterfly I’d hover. 

Were I a moonbeam, I would creep 
Where envious shadows hide you ; 

With silver silence spell your sleep, 
And sleep, myself, beside you. 

Were I a star, one golden dart 
From out my shining quiver 

Should pierce your shy and tender heart, 
And make you mine forever. 


But one can only sit and write, 
In halting rhymes confessing ; 
Bird-notes, breeze-kisses, starry light 
Convey a subtler blessing. 
I’ve wooed you roughly, love. Perchance 
They'll teach me how to render 
A subtler homage, word, and glance— 
Your heart is shy and tender. 
Evetyn M. Lupium. 


A ROMANCE OF EAGLE LAKE. 


Eagle Lake forms one of a chain of lakes lying within 
the limits of Kosciusko County, northern Indiana. 
Upon its western shore there rises an elevated portion 
of land, known as the Summit, which, in the early days 
of the country, became the scene of a tragic occurrence. 
A huge oak crowns its apex, in whose topmost branches 
eagles built their nests, from which circumstance the lake 
thus overshadowed gained its name. At this period, In- 
dians traversed wood and prairie in untamed freedom. 
The sun rose and set in as resplendent glory then as 
now. Nature is no respecter of civilization ; she spreads 
her bounties in like beneficence upon the rude hut of 
the savage and the costly palaces of well ordered soci- 
ety. Through contact with invading settlers, the spirit 
of traffic had become awakened in the minds of the na- 
tives, blinding their vision to results of the future. Not 
unfrequently marriages occurred between them, by which 
means valuable tracts of land fell into the possession of 
the Whites. To this day, many influential families of 
the West thus trace their ancestry. 

The country at this time was divided among the sev- 
eral tribes in accordance with stipulations of savage war- 
fare. The Miamis held divisions contiguous to the Wa- 
bash River; the Pottowatomies retained possession of 
lands lying north of Lake Michigan; while the Winne- 





bagoes occupied the portion of country extending from 
Fort Dearborn (now Chicago) to Rock River, still far- 
ther to the northward, bordering upon the possessions of 
the Sioux, and lesser tribes of Sacs and Foxes. Trad- 
ing posts were conveniently situated near navigable 
streams, upon whose waters glided, in noiseless succes- 
sion, Indian canoes, loaded with commodities of trade 
and barter. A dip of the oar, a ripple of waves, a slip- 
pery landing amid tangled vegetation, and the cargo 
has reached port. Such, it may be presumed, were 
among the rudimentary beginnings of Western com- 
merce. Numbers of men were employed by the com- 
panies, upon whom devolved extended journeys into 
unexplored regions. These men were selected with a 
view to fitness for their positions. They were men who 
loved, these solitudes, the so-called cultivation of the 
races failing to supplant the desire to worship truth in 
accordance with the dictates of conscience; and upon 
these wide-spreading prairies, and amid the pathless 
woods, freedom in undisturbed serenity reigned. Laws 
of being alone controlled action. Individuality became 
a stern necessity. Every man’s life was held at hap- 
hazard, for whose maintenance he himself was respon- 
sible. 

At the close of a chill day in November, a young man, 
weary and travel-worn, arrived at Prairie Creek settle- 
ment. Something in this man’s appearance excited 
curiosity and comment among the idlers there congre- 
gated. 

“‘This solemn-faced aristocrat to brave the wilder- 
ness!” they said. ‘‘Why, in six months’ time his head 
will serve as a foot-ball for young papooses.” 

Time passed. The young man’s name was regis- 
tered upon the dingy ledgers of the traders as John M. 
Hamilton. Whence he came, or from what motive, re- 
mained a mystery. If his employers knew of his ante- 
cedents, it was their own secret; and, in those days, 
neither distinctions of class nor testimonials of character 
were considered necessary. There stood the competi- 
tor: let his deeds speak for him. Unmistakably, every 
lineament of form and feature in this stranger indicated 
a degree of refinement unusual to the time and place. 
Instinctively he held himself separate and apart from 
his associates, preserving a reserved silence relative to 
every event of his former life. With dog and gun he 
roamed forest and plain. His moods were incompre- 
hensible to the careless settlers, who familiarly recounted 
the story of their lives and adventures to whomsoever 
would listen. Yet beneath his gravity of demeanor a 
certain restlessness betrayed itself. It was evident, 
throughout the weary months of waiting which followed 
his arrival, that he longed for action. Therefore, when, 
in the spring of 1832, he, with a select number, was de- 
tailed for a trading expedition to the head-waters of 
Rock River, his countenance for the first time brightened 
with the clear, keen light of a daring spirit. His idle 
life had indeed become almost insupportable; added to 
which, a strange story gained credence among the set- 
tlers, no one knew how, or from what source it sprang, 
that this quiet, self-contained man was really a son of 
Alexander Hamilton, who, through domestic unhappi- 
ness, had fled to the wilderness. A wild, giddy wife, it 
was whispered, had dishonored his proud name. 

The country at this time, through its natural advan- 
tages alone, was regarded as the very El Dorado of the 
West. Its virgin soil remained as yet undisturbed. In 
primeval <randeur, its forests bowed but to the sweeping 
winds. With a view to the preservation of trails, the 
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Indians kept exterminated, by fire, obtrusive under- 
brush, thus securing inviolable, canopied vistas, pro- 
ducing a weird effect of a world inclosed within a world. 
Robin Goodfellow, in fairy circle, might well have held 
high carnival within these courts, Tracery of sunlight, 
or the paler gleam of moonbeams shining through in- 
terstices of fluttering leaves, conspired to create an im- 
pression of unreality never realized under conditions of 
unobstructed space. Through the forest glades, at this 
season carpeted with delicately tinted violets and the 
yellow lady's-slipper, to which the fruitful strawberry 
plant added its quota, along the prairie’s border, be- 
wildered in mazes of narrow, sinuous trails, crossing 
and recrossing, suddenly developing in fine open plains, 
always upon the alert through fear of wild animals or 
hostile tribes of Indians, Hamilton and his company 
passed, halting at length upon the banks of an unknown 
stream. No such waters were designated upon their 
map of guidance, yet they were cool and refreshing to 
the wearied party as falling dew to the parched earth. 
It was a spot peculiarly adapted to repose. The ele- 
ments were redolent of sweets ; a very wealth of verdure 
made heavy the air. Miasmatic dullness settled upon 
them, relaxing their activities, and stealing away their 
senses in a lethargy of death. Hamilton first succumbed 
to its debilitating influences, refusing the usual restora- 
tives to which his more experienced companions resort- 
ed, begging simply to be left for an hour's rest, when he 
would follow in their trail. The birds trilled their soft- 
est lays, swaying branches waved their lullaby, drowsy 
sleep mastered him. Spots of red deepened to crimson 
upon cheek and brow, one of ‘the malarious fevers prev- 
He lay 


alent in the new country racked his frame. 
within a sheltered grove, beside the gurgling stream, yet 
no drop touched his lips, no cooling moisture laved his 
brow. His companions, as fate would have it, became 
entangled in a labyrinth of trails, from whose meshes 


for days they sought egress. A day and a night thus 
passed, in which he remained insensible to suffering or 
to the’ ravings of delirium. The pitying winds alone 
listened to his lamentations. Tenderly the name of 
Alma lingered upon his lips, smiles vainly struggling for 
mastery over convulsive pain. ‘‘My love! My darling!” 
was softly uttered, as he sank into momentary calm, 
interluded by the mournful swell of the breeze, when 
again loud tones of menace and of expostulation star- 
tled the stillness, dying away in a wild ‘‘Ha, ha!” of 
maniacal laughter. A hush as of death succeeded. 
Sun-streaks fell across the pallid face of the sleeper. 
Gradually its lines of sufferings relaxed, his respiration 
sank to uniform regularity. The fever had spent its 
force, and he lay in undisturbed repose. 

Upon this predestined morning, Naketah, the rarest 
gem in the renowned chief Black Hawk's encampment, 
with dejected mein stepped into her canoe for a day's 
quiet meditation. Her eyes were heavy with tears. 
Only one short month would elapse when she would be 
given in marriage to Checosa, the cruel chief of the 
Sioux. Black Hawk, seeking to ally the northern tribes, 
had so willed it. In the grand council of the preceding 
day, presents of wampum and cloth of tinsel had been 
interchanged, and fire-water had been drunk in ratifica- 
tion of the contract. Thus it chanced that the lithe- 
limbed Naketah sought refuge in the distant wood. The 
sunlight glistened as with gradually brightening counte- 
nance she glided down the stream. A light song rose 
to her lips, dying away in saddening thought. Here, at 
this point, appeared a quiet retreat—a thickly wooded 





grove, where she would rest from the unwonted lassitude 
which oppressed her. The gay-hearted Naketah was 
all unused to sorrow. Her rare beauty, appealing even 
to the savage breast, had hitherto protected her from 
cares, which, alas! now entangled her in inextricable 
woes. Sobs and tears rent the air. She swayed back 
and forth upon the mossy bank, where, in abandonment 
to her grief, she had thrown herself. With ominous 
cry, sparrow-hawks circled above her head. She watched 
with stifled breath their hateful movements. They re- 
minded her of Checosa, the rapacious chief of the Sioux, 
at recollection of whose deeds of blood a light of fire 
came into her clear, liquid eyes. Swift as thought she 
bent her bow, bringing to her feet a fluttering hawk. 
Hush! The sound of a human voice surprises her. 
She starts to her feet, standing like a wild gazelle poised 
for flight, when lo! her eyes fall upon form of the white 
brave, whose repose she has disturbed. She remains 
transfixed in wonder and awe. A faint smile and wave 
of his hand reassured her. Slowly, half bashfully, she 
approaches and bends over him. His feverish lips 
feebly articulate ‘‘water.” She flies to the stream, places 
the cooling draught to his lips, and soothingly laves his 
brow. 

In the languor of recovery, Hamilton wonders if at 
last he has reached Arcadia’s fabled grove. As admir- 
ingly -his gaze follows the supple form of the maiden, 
smiles return to his lips, pleasure beams in his eyes; he 
sits upright, and partakes of dewy berries which this 
dusky goddess provides. But sadness at length returns 
to the heart of this sweet Indian maiden. Silently she 
sits apart. He, with gentle consideration, soon draws 
from her guileless utterances the cause of her sorrow. 
Chivalric impulses burn within his breast, as, midst fast 
falling tears, she recounts her story. He soothes her 
with grateful assurances of sympathy and solemn vows 
of deliverance. At close of day, wrapped in his blan- 
ket, pale and wan from exhaustion, Hamilton and the 
maiden were borne upon the smooth-flowing waves to 
the encampment of Black Hawk, chief of the Winneba- 
goes, where the white brave was hospitably received, 
and where, with renewed violence, again his fever re- 
turned. 

A fortnight has passed, and still he lies prostrate. To 
Naketah the days are numbered. How now shall the 
white brave defend her, she laments; what power shall 
avert her doom? 

‘*Naketah,” whispers the sick man. 

Instantly she stands at his side. 

‘*How long is it now?” he questions. 

‘*At full of the moon, arrayed in wampum belt and 
eaglet’s plumes, Checosa, the Sioux chieftain, comes,” 
sighs she. 

‘What then, Naketah?” 

‘*The hunt, the feast,” she sadly replies. 

Joy sits upon the countenance of Hamilton. 

‘*Come closer, sweet one. Listen. In thelong days 
that I have been silent I have devised a plan of escape. 
Look into my eyes, dearest. Do you not see the light 
of hope glowing there? Array yourself in beaded san- 
dals, as if for the bridal. When they are away at the 
hunt, upon the plea of gathering wild honey to crown 
the feast, steal to the grove beside the river. There wait. 
From my couch I have observed a pony, the fleetest of 
his race, tethered to a sapling.” 

Naketah uttered a cry of delight. 

‘It was for my bridal,” she said; ‘‘this coal-black 
pony was to bear me to the land of the Sioux.” 
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Eagerly, he continued : 

‘I will seize my opportunity, and before night I will 
be with you, when we will fly to a place of safety.” 

Successfully overcoming difficulties, Hamilton, accom- 
panied by Naketah, swiftly retraced his journey to the 
settlement. Many solitary hours of his first arrival had 
been spent upon the summit previously mentioned, over- 
looking Eagle Lake. At various times he had explored 
its surroundings, fascinated by its absolute loneliness. 
The breath of God alone filled its heights and depths. 
His great thought lay manifest in grand provision ! 
Saccharine substance and honey dew lured insects in- 
numerable, and the wild mandrake hung in golden fruit- 
age beneath its sheltering foliage. Like turreted battle- 
ments, dense tamarack forests reared their branches to 
the sky, extending northward into as yet unexplored re- 
gions. To this spot, then, he would wend his way. 
For a time secrecy was desirable—here, with his dusky 
bride, he would pitch his tent. His unexpected arrival 
at the settlement was readily accounted for—rumors of 
his illness, and probable captivity or death, having 
reached them. His appearance, therefore, was hailed 
with expressions of relief. 

In the security of this forest, Hamilton and Naketah 
established their household altar. A canoe had been 
provided from the settlement, in which, through the 
long summer days, the happy Naketah searched every 
nook and sheltered cove about the lake, returning at 
nightfall laden with fish, which, in Indian fashion, was 
dried and preserved for use. Also, she gathered from 
adjacent trees the fragrant spice-wood, and plucked 
from lowly beds the coral wintergreen berries. With 
deft hand, she kneaded the corn into palatable cakes. 
Again, for hours she sat upon the Summit, watchful 
of the eagle's flight. In her perfect content, the land 
of the Winnebagoes had faded to a dream; only now 
was life worthy of remembrance. Never, she mused, 
would the cruel Sioux chieftain claim her for his bride. 
She clapped her hands in an ecstasy of emotion, by 
such unusual sound hastening the eaglets to their eeries 
and causing a fluttering of wings among numberless 
tiny insects. Shadows upon the waters deepened. 
Time flies swiftly when joy rules the hour. 

That very evening, as they sat beside their cabin door, 
Hamilton explained to her the probability of a war be- 
tween the Whites and the northern tribes, headed by the 
Winnebago chief, Black Hawk: 

‘‘And during my absence, wait quietly within your 
cabin. Remain within call upon my return. Heed 
well my words. Though at present no danger threat- 
ens, yet I would have nought happen to my Naketah.” 

And well she kept her promise. But who shall take 
a bond of fate, or through obedience to mortal mandate 
evade its dread decrees? Naketah sat upon the braided 
mat, in careful arrangement of her slender stemmed 
rushes, and while with deft fingers they were interwoven, 


she sang a low murmuring lullaby, as if to baby ears, . 


when thought of her happiness dawned anew upon her. 

“Oh, my beautiful, my brave! who, like the strong 
limbed sycamore, towers grand among men. Oh !——” 

A stealthy footstep startled her. With a thrill of 
terror she crawled to her loophole, when there, with 
evil eye, appeared the cruel Sioux chief. With the 
bound of antelope she cleared her cabin door, and, be- 
fore discovery, reached the shore where lay concealed her 
light canoe. She pulled for life, and all that life held 
dear. Yells and imprecations followed her escape ; an ar- 
‘row whizzed past her cheek, With brave intrepidity she 





continued her course; she struggled hard for love and 
life. A second missile foundered her bark. She turned 
upon her relentless foe with a wild shriek, reaching out 
her arms imploringly toward the Summit. A final shaft 
from the pursuer’s hand silenced her voice forever. At 
that moment a shot reverberated along the shore, and 
the revengeful Sioux chieftain breathed his last. Re- 
turning to his cabin, and finding Naketah absent, 
Hamilton ascended the Summit in search of her, when 
the scene there brought to its close opened upon his gaze, 
Alas, for the beautiful Naketah! the pride of her race, 
and the true love of Hamilton. But a ripple marked the 
spot where she vanished forever. 

A year had passed since Hamilton's second disap- 
pearance, when again in strangely altered guise he 
stood among the settlers, ‘‘ with them, but not of them.” 
His travel-stained garments indicated conditions of toil 
and hardship. His usual reserve had settled into impen- 
etrable gloom. But one person, if any, ever knew of 
his whereabouts, and this man, almost as taciturn as 
himself, kept his counsel. Though still living, no word 
has ever passed his lips. It appears, indeed, that Ham- 
ilton possessed a strange power over all with whom he 
came in contact, imbuing them with something of his 
own nature. Soon a cabin was erected on the Summit 
of Eagle Lake. It was here that the tragedy which at 
last wrecked love and hope was enacted—it was here 
that he would live and die. Never again did his pres- 
ence disturb the settlers’ gaze. Rumors of a tall form, 
pacing unweariedly the Summit's height, reached them, 
an occasional shot reéchoed through the tamaracks, 
Such were the only tokens by which ever living soul, 
save one, had knowledge of John M. Hamilton. 

In the summer of 1838, his death occurred, and, ac- 
cording to directions, he was buried upon the Summit 
made memorable by the events here recorded. In 1858, 
twenty years from the date of his death, when Prairie 
Creek settlement had become transformed into a flour- 
ishing town, there arrived at its principal hotel a stran- 
ger of distinguished appearance, closely resembling, as 
the older inhabitants at once took cognizance, the re- 
cluse of Eagle Lake. Making inquiries concerning the 
life and death of the person known as John M. Hamil- 
ton, he visited his place of rest, securing in his own 
right its surroundings from disturbance. 

MARTHA CORNELL WOODWARD. 


WITH HEARTS OF FIRE. 


‘Bessie, I wish you would write me a story of an 
opal.” 

I have a bad habit of scribbling, and whenever I am 
irritable, nervous, blue—being a woman, I plead guilty 
to all these inexcusable states of body and mind—my 
feelings very often find vent at the point of my pen, 
certainly a safe and harmless way of working them off. 
My friends, knowing my habit, often importune me to 
write upon some special subject, suggested, perhaps, 
by an incident in their own lives or those of their 
friends. So I was scarcely surprised to hear the re- 
quest. We had been sitting in the moonlight, discuss- 
ing the prevalent superstition regarding opals. The 
incessant noise and clamor that had filled the busy 
streets all day had subsided, and the passing of street- 
cars, the occasional rumble of a carriage, did not dis- 
turb us. The moonlight silvered the church spire on 
the opposite side of the square, and made the leaves on 
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the trees shimmer and gleam like a transformation scene, 
and then, stealing up to the window where we were sit- 
ting, glorified the face bending over me, as the lips 
parted to prefer the request. The dear, beautiful face! 
How I wish you could see it as I saw it at that moment. 
The rippling golden hair, brown in the shadow, silvery 
in the moonlight; the dancing, laughing eyes of blue, 
the sweet, womanly mouth; the parted lips, through 
which gleamed the white, even, perfect teeth. In the open 
palm lay a ring, two diamonds shooting out steely blu- 
ish rays, and between them, beating, throbbing, smoul- 
dering, like a soul in pain, sometimes red as the fiercest 
heart of flame, then paling until almost colorless, was 
an opal. Watching its heart of fire, the™story came to 
me: 

The vesper bells chimed softly out through the twilight 
of a sultry day, echoing down the narrow valley, throbs 
of silvery sound dying away among the foot-hills, waves 
of sweet silence. The door of the little church stood 
open, and one form after another glided softly in, and 
kneeling before the shrine of some best-loved saint, 
made, with trembling fingers, the sign of the cross over 
a breast mayhap weary of battling with the pains and 
disappointments of life, and, closing eyes full of unshed 
tears, mumbled, with quivering lips, a prayer. Around 
the altar hung clouds of incense, the lamp that is ever 
burning shone like a star amid the dusk and shadow, 
and the tones of the organ beat through the silence like 
the anguished throbs of a stricken soul. Just as the 
last tremulous tones were dying away, from the window 
of the confessional, in a shadowed niche at the side of 
the chancel, gleamed, for a single moment, a glance 
from eyes that seemed to search every nook and corner, 
and penetrate every dusky shadow. It was only for a 
moment, and was instantly withdrawn, as a tall, slender 
figure entered, shrouded in lace, despite the closeness of 
the evening, and, passing rapidly up the aisle, along 
which her trailing skirts swept with a ghostly sound, 
knelt at the confessional, and buried head and face in 
the tightly clasped hands. They were small shapely 
hands, covered with sparkling jewels, and as, after a 
moment of silence, she raised her head, the lace par- 
tially falling, you could see tresses dark as night anda 
cheek satin smooth, crimson and hot with intense feel- 
ing—the glorious eyes, full of dangerous fire, the red 
lips trembling with excitement. It cannot be religious 
fervor; it is no holy enthusiasm that calls that panting 
fear into those eyes, that makes the breath come in 
quick, short gasps, and the bosom heave like a fright- 
ened bird. Listen, she speaks! The voice is so low 
the waiting priest bends his head lower to listen : 

“Angelo, be quick; I can stay but a moment. I 
have brought the jewels; here they are. Take them, 
and I must go. I may be watched and followed. Oh, 
what would become of you—of us both—if we are dis- 
covered !”” 

While she speaks, she has torn the sparkling rings 
from her fingers, the diamonds like drops of liquid light 
from her ears; and unclasped from the slender throat 
a necklace of opals, wondrous, priceless stones, that 
gleam even through the shadow with a red, dangerous 
light. Over the dark, bared head bend locks that are 
fair; into the dusky eyes shoot glances from others, blue 
as the spring-time violets, but beaming with all a man’s 
Passionate adoration. The voice that answers hers 


Shakes with its fathomless depth of feeling; and her 


tiny hands are clasped so hard that she almost cries out 
as she strives to draw them away, 





‘*My darling, my poor frightened dove, what is there 
to fear? Surely no one would follow you to the confes- 
sional. See! I have the jewels—Gods! what are these 
stones that jeer and gibe at me? There is something 
mocking in their gleam.” 

‘*My opals! Oh, Angelo, they were his wedding gift 
to me. ‘Tis said they bring misfortune. What if he 
suspect? It will be death to us both.” 

‘‘How nervous you are, my own. Courage, courage, 
now just as we need it most, when we have but to take 
a single step and we may belong to each other. Oh, 
the heaven of that thought! My brain whirls with its 
mad delight. Let me have one kiss to assure me it is 
true, and I am not dreaming.” 

As he touched her lips, she almost shrieked, as she 
shrunk away from him, shuddering, as with cold. 

‘IT must not wait longer. Be careful of the jewels— 
they are our all, At ten precisely, in the acacia grove. 
Till then, adieu; do not fail me. I tremble—I am 
afraid.” 

‘*Benedicite, daughter!” and the curtain of the con- 
fessional fell, and the graceful form moved quickly, noise- 
lessly away. 

Left alone, the young priest, with trembling hands, 
removed his surplice, and stooped to gather up the jew- 
els and place them in an inner pocket of his long coat. 
As he touched the opals, he started suddenly, dropping 
them again in nervous haste. 

‘*Pshaw ! how foolish I am ; and yet I could swear 
they laughed at me. ‘Tis but a superstition—there is 
nothing in it. We cannot be discovered. Don Pedro 
knows nothing—does not even suspect that I love his 
beautiful wife. Only a few hours more, and she will be 
forever my own—my own—my own.” 

He picked up the jewels, placed them securely in his 
pocket, and went out, carefully closing and locking the 
door. He passed swiftly along, singing softly, as was 
his wont, an Ave Maria, not surely because holy thoughts 
filled his mind, for his heart beat fiercely with mad, un- 
controllable passion. Stop! Was that a stealthy foot- 
step? He is passing the acacia grove, from which, in 
a short hour, he is to fly, carrying his heaven with him; 
he shivers with a sudden fear—a sense of some unde- 
fined presence, some unseen danger. He is nocoward, 
and turns to! meet it, only to find himself held in a grasp 
strong as death, and confronted by the husband of the 
woman he loves, 

‘Now make your peace with heaven, if so be you 
can, for, by my soul, in one instant I will send you into 
eternity. The Spaniard is not blind—he can see; but 
he can wait until he strikes surely. Give me the jewels. 
They were my gift to her when she became mine, and 
she shall never be yours—never, never. Now pray, if 
your guilty lips can frame a prayer. I raise my hand; 
when it falls, you die.” 

It had come, then; it was as she said—the opals had 
brought. misfortune. By the moon's soft light, which 
was just then rising, he could see them lying where the 
haughty Spaniard had thrown them, gleaming at him 
with their impish faces. How tender the moonlight 
seemed! He wondered if she sat where it could illu- 
minate her wondrous beauty. His lips moved to frame 
a prayer. It was only this: ‘‘My love! my love!” 
Even in this supreme moment, his thought was of her. 
He grasped the merciless hand that was stretched high 
above him : 

‘‘Wait! I have a favor to ask. Spare her; she is 
innocent; I alone am guilty.” 
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The face of a demon could not be darker than the one 
that bent above, him : 

“Spare her? I will send her to you; you shall not 
be separated long.” And swiftly the uplifted hand de- 
scended. 

The moon rose higher and higher, its soft radiance 
piercing the densest shadows of the acacia grove, where 
a face fair and peaceful lay upturned to its caresses. 
The musical, silvery chimes struck ten. Almost at the 
same instant a veiled, shadowy figure entered the wood, 
and stole noiselessly along toward its deepest shade. 
The dark eyes were filled with a slumberous light; one 
burning spot burned on either cheek; the breath came 
in quick, choking gasps, and the slender fingers that 
held the lace covering round the shapely head and throat 
clasped and unclasped in a quick, spasmodic way. 

“T am sure no one saw me, and yet I cannot rid my- 
self of the idea that I am followed. Why can I not 
shake off this horrible depression? Oh, my love! my 
love! What would I not dare for you?—what would I 
not give for you? My life, if needs be, a thousand times 
over |” 

The heart of the wood is reached. It is all so;still,’so 
dark, she is afraid. She whispers, scarcely above her 
breath : 

“‘Angelo! Angelo!” 

‘*He is here, my love!” and from behind a dark aca- 
cia a tall form comes quickly toward her. 

What is this sudden terror? She cannot speak; she 
is dumb. One glance into the face bending over her, 
one shriek, and she turns to flee. A grasp like iron 
holds her and drags her swiftly back. 

“*You come to seek Angelo. He is here. Look, he 
is waiting for you. He trusted you so fully, you know; 
he was so sure you would come; he is sleeping while he 
waits. And see! he has brought you jewels for your 
bridal. Look how they gleam—how like their red 
hearts are to drops of blood! Let me clasp them on 
your neck, my beauty, that he may see them when he 
wakes.” 

In a dark horror, as of one in a dream, she gropes to 
where his fair dead face smiles up to her. She tears the 
opals from her throat. Yet they gleam red—red with 
bloéd-—his blood! No need for the murderous knife to 
do its work. . With one wild cry startling the stillness 
of the night, she goes to join her lover, while the pale 
moonbeams rest tenderly on two white faces in the 
heart of the acacia wood. 

But what became of the opals? Rap, rap, at the 
door. 

‘* Will you have the gas lighted, madam?” 

Flash after flash shoots up, and falls upon the ring 
still lying in the outstretched palm. Is it fancy, or does 
change and darken, like a drop of blood? A. 


HINTS TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


1.—Write your article iz ink, on one side only of the 
Paper. 

2.—If you cannot write legibly yourself, have your 
article copied. Pay particular attention to proper names 
and technical phrases. 

3.—If you desire}your article returned, inclose stamps 
for that purpose. 

4-—Condense. 





A NOCTURNAL CONCERT. 


The voice of Nature never yet was still. 
When comes the night, and darkness, deep, profound, 
Clothes all the earth, then list. A noisy sound, 
From some deep-sleeping pool, your ears will fill ; 
Ten thousand hammers, worked with sturdy will 
On muffled anvils, seem to strike and pound 
Like that clink, clank, of hammers when they bound 
From hardened steel. At intervals a shrill 
And nearer note disturbs your listening ear: 
These are the sounds that issue from the throats 
Of those wet warblers of the tarns and fens — 
Those chorus singers of the marsh and mere, 
Who serenade the stars with their harsh notes, 
In symphonies no mortal creature kens. 
ALVAH PENDLETON. 


COMPENSATION. 


I thought she had all things to make her life 
What life should be—gracious and glad and sweet; 
All earthly good seemed prostrate at her feet. 
And I—my lot was one of daily strife 
To meet my daily needs. To-day she’d call 
It blest to take my life, so poor and small 
To careless eyes, and at my feet would cast, 
If only love could be so bought and sold, 
All treasures of her present or her past. 
Seeing the one great joy my life doth hold, 
The sweetness that all sweetness doth enfold, 
She cries, “‘O niggard Fate, you’ve given me naught!” 
And I, my heart with happiness o’erfraught, 
Cry out, ‘‘O bounteous Fate, you’ve given me all,” 
CARLOTTA Perry. 


HARVEST. 


The valley slopes lie smiling in the sun, 
Rich with the varied harvests of the year; 
One light cloud floats upon the summer sky, 
Reflected in the fountain falling near. 
The poppies gild the distant mountain-tops, 
The rose-breath from the garden freights the air ; 
Idly, I swing beneath the laurel’s shade, 
And wandering breezes lightly lift my hair. 
The lark’s sweet note is echoed from the lane, 
The linnet warbles in the live-oak tree, 
And in the far-off field the reaper’s scythe 
Lends its soft murmur to the melody. 
Among the fragrant vines the wild bees hum, 
A drowsy sound to my charmed ear doth come. 
Auice Grey Cowan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Commencing with the May number, THE CALIFOR- 
NIAN passed into the hands of its present owners, The 
California Publishing Company. It was not deemed 
expedient to change the name of the firm publishing the 
magazine until the commencement of a new volume. 
We take this opportunity, however, to say that we are 
encouraged by the success which has attended our ef- 
forts, and that in every legitimate manner we shall en- 
deavor to improve the magazine. The high apprecia- 
tion which has met our efforts shows conclusively the 
existence of a literary taste in this community, which 
we shall strive to please by making THE CALIFORNIAN 
the spiciest, breeziest, and best periodical in the coun- 
try. Mr. A. Roman will continue as Business Man- 
ager. 





